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When Sales Run Away With Profits 


A member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff was permitted to sit in on a conference called by a 


manufacturer this summer to consider ways and means of cutting sales expense. 


While we are 


unable to publish names or state the line of business we are privileged to present a condensed 
report of what happened at the meeting. While everything did not run as smoothly as the 
article might indicate, nevertheless practically all of the money-saving suggestions reported were 
adopted and are said to be working out splendidly. 


HE scene is the directors’ room 

of a large manufacturing corpo- 

ration whose salesmen cover the 
entire country. Leading salesmen, 
branch managers, the sales manager, 
officers of the company, advertising man- 
ager, and sales promotion manager have 
been called into a meeting. The usual 
greetings are all over, and the president 
rises to talk. 

The President: “Men, I am going to 
be perfectly frank this morning, for it 
is my duty to lay the plain facts before 
you, because I know you will lend your 
earnest cooperation in helping us solve 
some of the problems you have been 
called in to discuss. 


Profits Were Slim 


“Last week our auditors finished our 
semi-annual inventory and audit of our 
books. When their report was laid on 
my desk I found that this company has 
failed to earn a satisfactory dividend the 
first six months of 1923. Sales have 
never been more satisfactory in volume; 
the factory is busy, working practically 
at full capacity. Orders on the books 
insure a busy fall and winter season. 
With one or two exceptions every sales- 
man on the force has turned in more 
business than ever before. Yet in spite 
of all this seeming prosperity we have 
failed to earn a fair profit. 


“It is needless for me to tell you that 
this condition cannot last long. We are 
in business for profit, and unless we earn 
it, we will have to go out of business. 


“Expenses must come down. Our first 
thought was to reduce our sales force, 
and ride along, but we feel that our sales 
force is too valuable to dismantle, so we 
have called you in here to help us lay 
plans for cutting expenses so that a fair 
profit for the future will be assured. 


“Now we have been driving you men 
all along for more volume, thinking that 
our profit would come from the last hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Prices have been 
lowered to the last notch, terms have 
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been made liberal, and selling costs have 
been rising constantly, even in the face of 
a large increase in sales. Now as we see 
it here at the home office, we must sell 
less of the heavy volume goods, and more 
of our profitable specialties. Instead of 
taking the line of least resistance, we 
must deliberately hold down volume and 
build up sales on our more profitable 
numbers. 

“Our auditor’s statement shows that 
we have shouldered a loss on nearly 
twenty-five per cent of our total volume 
of production. We have done this with 
our eyes open thinking that this loss 
would be balanced by the profits on our 
specialty lines. We are in the position of 
the grocer whose b=zsiness consisted prin- 
cipally of selling sugar and flour. 


No Time to Cut Salaries 


“We don’t want to reduce salaries; 
neither do we want to make drastic cuts 
in expense accounts, or to abandon any 
of our branch offices and warehouses. 
We have reduced our force here at the 
home office down to almost a skeleton or- 
ganization, retaining only those workers 
who are absolutely essential. This is a 
time when we must set aside sentiment, 
and pare expenses right down to the 
bone, else the time will come when drastic 
methods will be necessary to save the 
business from financial troubles. Don’t 
misunderstand me, men, we are not verg- 
ing on bankruptcy; our cash balance is 
still healthy, and our credit good. The 
business is absolutely sound. We have 
ample stocks of raw material on hand, 
and sound resources. But the time has 
come when we must think more of con- 
serving those resources than of expand- 
ing rapidly. 

“I have given you the bare facts. I 
am going to ask our treasurer to give 
you more facts and figures.” 

The treasurer gets up from his chair, 
opens a big black book, adjusts his spec- 
tacles, and looks around. He is enough 
of a judge of human nature to know 


the men are expecting that he has 
been delegated to do the dirty work. The 
men have started to fidget here and 
there. One salesman remembers an over- 
draft dating back two years; another 
gives up all hope of getting through an 
appropriation for an office and stenog- 
rapher. They expect something drastic. 
But let us listen while the treasurer 
speaks: 

The Treasurer: “For the past two 
months practically my entire time has 
been devoted to cutting costs here in the 
office and factory. We have combined 
jobs, and doubled up on duties in some 
cases, releasing several employees whose 
work could be eliminated or curtailed. 
Three months ago it cost us $7 to put an 
order through the plant—I mean $7 in 
overhead alone. By speeding the prog- 
ress of orders through the plant, and 
eliminating some duplication of effort, we 
have cut this figure to less than five dol- 
lars. We are saving at least two dollars 
on every order that goes through. 

“But even this is not enough. 
must make further reductions in ex- 
penses. Now I am not going to lay down 
any arbitrary rules, but here are some of 
the things that have been suggested. 


We 


Profits Can Be Too Expensive 


“First there is the question of dis- 
counts. They are being grossly abused, 
usually at the suggestion of our sales- 
men. I think we ought to charge inter- 
est after thirty days on all overdue ac- 
counts. Then there is the matter of 
headquarters expense. I suggest that we 
eliminate all headquarters expense ex- 
cept car fare. The item known as mis- 
cellaneous expense is being abused. 
Hereafter no expense will be allowed 
unless it is itemized. No more allow- 
ances for entertainment, laundry, shines, 
tips, or pressing and cleaning. They are 
the salesman’s personal expenses. Too 
many salesmen are making long jumps to 
spend Sunday at home. I think we ought 
not to allow any railroad fare except on 
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jumps between towns that are actually 
worked. In other words, we will here- 
after allow railroad fares, or automobile 
mileage from the last town you work 
on Friday or Saturday to the first town 
you visit on Monday. 


“No hotel rooms will be paid for on the 
same nights that you charge Pullman 
fares. Too many men have been paying 
full price for hotel rooms merely to oc- 
cupy rooms after checking out hours, and 
before trains leaving between check-out 
time and midnight. Hereafter no hotel 
expenses will be allowed when Pullmans 
are charged, unless you leave one town 
after midnight and then arrive before 
five a. m. the next morning. 


Some Overworked Expense Items 


“Telegrams, long distance tolls, and 
taxi fares must be reduced. Sample 
trunks have been cut down so as to come 
within the free baggage allowance. No 
more excess baggage charges will be al- 
lowed on this season’s sample lines. 


“Please do not think that I have 
usurped the sales manager’s authority 
in laying down these suggestions. As a 
matter of fact most of them are his 
ideas, and we will give each man an op- 
portunity to discuss each ruling before 
the meeting is over.” 


The Sales Manager: “I agree with 
every suggestion made by our treasurer, 
and in addition I have one or two more 
suggestions. It is my idea that sales- 
manship is not required to sell our heavy 
volume items. I am going to suggest 
that we cut the bonus on our three heavy 
volume items, so that from now on the 
bonus on these items will be half what 
it has been, until a man has sold at least 
$5,000 worth of the specialty lines. When 
his sales reach $5,000 on the specialties 
half of this bonus will be reinstated. 
When sales reach $7,500 on specialty 
lines, the entire bonus will be reinstated. 
Thus if you sell less than $5,000 worth 
of specialties your bonus is cut half in 
two. We do not do this with the idea of 
cutting your earnings, but to impress 
upon you the necessity of selling what 
we want sold. And the only reason we 
want these things sold is that they bear 
a profit, whereas the profit on the staples 
is so small that twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of bad debts wipes out the profit 
on a thousand dollars’ worth of sales. 


The President: “We want every man 
to feel free to offer suggestions. We 
could have put into effect all the sugges- 
tions offered here this morning without 
taking you into our confidence at all. 
We brought you in to get your ideas and 
suggestions, so the floor is now open to 
any salesman who has anything to say.” 


The First Salesman: “It seems to me 
that to take our bonus away from us 
after we have worked up a big volume of 
sales on our staple line is like asking us 
to take out a new proposition entirely, 
and throw away the business we have 
worked up. I don’t think it is fair.” 

The Sales Manager: “But you must 
remember that we hired you to sell spe- 
cialties, not staples. The fact that you 
haven’t sold specialties is proof that you 
haven’t handled your territory as we in- 
structed you to when you were hired. I 
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think it has been made plain time and 
again that we want specialties sold. The 
staples will practically take care of 
themselves.” 


The Second Salesman: “Being un- 
married it costs me just as much to work 
my headquarters as it does any other 
town. I don’t think we ought to be de- 
prived of expenses while working the 
largest town in the territory, as that is 
usually the town selected as headquar- 
ters. It requires two weeks to work my 
headquarters town, and without an ex- 
pense allowance that would cut my in- 
come a great deal.” : 


Another Expense Abuse 


The Sales Manager: “But the idea of 
allowing expenses is based on the fact 
that a married man has to maintain two 
homes—one for his family and one for 
himself while on the road. I think head- 
quarters should be in the same status as 
the large city territories where we have 
regular salesmen working the year 
round. New York, Chicago, Cleveland 
and Detroit salesmen receive no expense 
allowances except car fare, postage, tele- 
grams and drayage on sample lines 
where dealers cannot be induced to visit 
the salesroom.” 


The Third Salesman: “My territory is 
different. Dealers claim they can’t sell 
anything but our staple lines. I can 
show you dealer after dealer who has 
large stocks of our specialties and higher 
priced numbers that have been on his 
hands for two years. It will work a 
hardship on me if the bonus on staples 
is reduced. It is the same thing as cut- 
ting my salary.” 

The President: “I recommend that all 
the suggestions we have heard be 
adopted. I move that every salesman 
write down a list of savings he agrees to 
make during the next six months. I also 
suggest that every salesman set a quota 
on our specialties, and turn this in to 
the sales manager before returning to 
the field. Now we are willing to go the 
limit in helping you men, and it is simply 
a question of asking for help or proving 
that you don’t need help.” 

The Fourth Salesman: “TI will agree 
to cut expenses $8 a week if it takes the 
hide off. Further I will go on record 
here and now that I will sell -a minimum 
of $7,500 worth of specialties, besides 
maintaining my volume on staples. I am 
frank to admit that I haven’t worked my 
territory intensively. I didn’t realize 
how few dealers I had who were buying 
only staples, but during the past few 
minutes I have checked up my territory 
mentally and I know of half a dozen new 
accounts I sold in the past two months 
where there was nothing but staples 
sold. I have been running around look- 
ing for new accounts, and neglecting to 
educate and hold my old accounts. I am 
going to work slower, save money on 
railroad fares, and spend more time with 
each account.” 


The President: “I am glad to hear 
you talk that way. Now we are getting 
somewhere. You have struck the key- 
note of the whole situation. We have 
all, from myself down to the newest man 
on the force, stressed the importance of 
new accounts too much. What we need to 


do is to make better dealers of our old 


buyers. Mr. Coleman, our advertising 
manager, is now getting out a sales 
manual for dealers and retail salesmen. 
I think we ought to specialize on that 
book the next trip. A neighbor of mine 
who is in the underwear business tells 
me that his salesmen hold regular meet- 
ings of clerks each trip, after store hours, 
to help them study their manual of un- 
derwear. We ought to do something like 
that. Our motto from now on will be 
‘Travel Less and Sell More.’ ” 


The Sales Manager: “Just what I 
have been preaching for years. While 
we all recognize the importance of new 
accounts we are going to concentrate on 
old accounts from now on. Dealers have 
the idea that the public wants cheap 
merchandise today. We must prove that 
at least one line—our line—of high grade 
merchandise can be sold. I’d like to hear 
from Mr. Lohmann. He can tell us what 
he has done in a small territory. His 
cost per call, and sales expense have 
been lower than any other salesman on 
the force.” 

More Sales—Less Traveling 


Mr. Lohmann: “I formerly worked 
for a big mail order house, who have no 
salesmen. Their only travelers are men 
who go around and help dealers open 
new stores, put on sales, and turn old. 
stocks. I thought that if I did some 
work like this I could build up a nice 
business in my territory. When I made 
my first trip dealers bought our staples 
without urging, and then assured me 
that our specialties wouldn’t sell. They 
had no calls for them, they said. Today 
ninety per cent of my trade handles our 
complete line. Nearly a fourth of them 
use all our advertising and special sales 
suggestions. I have been making a drive 
on collections and now have only two 
overdue accounts. Practically all of my 
customers discount their bills, and none 
of them are granted special terms, or 
special concessions. We used to make 
up some ‘specials’ for some of my trade 
but I have eliminated all that. Today 
my trade buys whatever I ask them to 
buy, because I show them how to sell it.” 


The President: “Mr. Lohmann brought 
up a point we all overlooked. That is the 
matter of ‘specials.’ We are losing on 
all orders that call for special packing, 
special finishes, and private labels. We 
will have to raise the prices on these 
‘specials,’ or withdraw the privilege of 
selling them entirely.” 

The Sales Manager: “I move we adopt 
the suggestions offered here this morn- 
ing, and go back to our territories with 
the one idea of helping the company 
make a profit on every dollar’s worth of 
merchandise sold. You will be provided 
with a written set of instructions, em- 
bodying the suggestions made this morn- 
ing. Before you leave, each man ought 
to have a few moments’ conference with 
the advertising manager, promotion man- 
ager, the credit department, and myself. 
Tonight we have arranged for a special 
dinner—it is hardly formal enough to be 
called a banquet. Hope you will be there 
and enjoy the evening with us.” 


The President: “I want to thank all 
(Continued on page 1158) 
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Will Character Analysis Eliminate 
Turnover in Sales Forces? 


By Eugene Whitmore 


Sales managers are divided in their opinions as to whether or not the so-called “baby science” 
of character analysis, or vocational counsel, is anything more than a system of guesswork, mas- 
querading under various high sounding phrases. So much interest has been manifested by sales 
executives that SALES MANAGEMENT has determined to make an effort to get at the bottom of 
the matter, and if possible determine how far the sales manager can depend on it for help in 
selecting salesmen. In this article will be found brief accounts of the experience of other sales 


managers with the subject. 


to try character or vocational 

analysis in the selection of sales- 
men. As a test he sent two of his very 
best salesmen, two of his weakest sales- 
men, and an office man to be interviewed 
by a well known vocational counsel. 


After the interview with the five men 
the vocational expert submitted his writ- 
ten report on the men. When the sales 
manager read the five reports he was 
astounded. “It can’t be possible,” were 
his remarks. “He has made such an ac- 
curate ‘size up’ of these men he certainly 
has obtained some outside information on 
them. He couldn’t have become so fa- 
miliar with their strength, weaknesses, 
and character in one short interview.” 

This sales manager has refused to 
have anything more to do with vocational 
counsel. He says that it was actually 
uncanny the way this man “got next” to 
the five men he sent over. He feels 
confident that in some devious way the 
men’s records must have been obtained. 


On the other hand we have interviewed 
sales managers who claim they have tried 
vocational analysis and have found the 
reports and suggestions submitted were 
at considerable variance from the actual 
facts. 

One president who has beén looking 
into the matter of vocational counsel 
submitted pictures of two of his best 
salesmen to a vocational expert for 
analysis. The verdict was that the men 
were poor salesmen, .and should not at- 
tempt to become salesmen. When con- 
fronted with their records he explained 
his report by saying they were poor 
salesmen in spite of their records as the 
highest producers on the force, because 
they had fallen far short of the actual 


A CHICAGO sales manager decided 


As we all know the mortality rate 
among salesmen is something terrific. 
Sales managers have talked about it for 
years—have compiled figures showing 
that it costs from $200 to $1,000 to break 
in new salesmen, and have grasped at 
nearly every straw that offered some 
hope of solving this eternal question. Are 
we approaching a happy day when every 
man selected for a position on the sales 
force will be just the right man? If we 
may believe the claims of some of the 
character analysis and vocational counsel 
enthusiasts the millennium of happy, suc- 
cessful men, all in the right jobs seems 
to be near at hand. If we listen to the 
skeptics we are no better off than in the 
past, and can hope for no aid from this 
source. 

A careful investigation among a num- 
ber of sales managers who have been 
studying the new science seems to indi- 
cate that there is considerable help to be 
obtained from a study of facial, cranial 
and manual characteristics. As one sales 
manager expressed it, “I am not yet con- 
vinced that we have found the ultimate 
method of selecting salesmen. But since 
we have been sending all applicants for 
sales positions to be interviewed by a vo- 
cational counsel there has been a big im- 
provement. As yet we can’t say that it 
is an unqualified success, though in my 
opinion it is. In another year we ought 
to know definitely.” 


Over enthusiasm among the practi- 
tioners seems to have en;endered con- 
siderable skepticism among many sales 
managers. Extremists on the “pro” side 
of the question have fostered extremists 
oa the opposite side. Men and books 
which claim to teach us how to “Size Up 
People At Sight,” have, by the very ex- 


suspicion, doubt and skepticism among 
sales managers who have been hiring 
men for years, yet still freely confess 
that human nature is an unplumbed 
mystery to them. 

In the investigation made during the 
past three months we have found a 
goodly number of sales managers—sea- 
soned men of long experience—who place 
a great deal of faith in the ability of 
reliable character analysts and voca- 
tional counselors to assist them in select- 
ing the best available salesmen. One 
sales manager claims that the greatest 
assistance he has been able to obtain lies 
in the help he has received in developing 
men. He says, “I had a man who had 
never been much of a salesman. He 
seemed to be a hard worker, knew our 
business thoroughly, and had a fairly 


. pleasing personality. Yet his sales were 


far below the possibilities of his terri- 
tory. After a visit to a character 
analyst we found the trouble. The sales- 
man confided to the character analyst 
that he had been having trouble at home 
for several years. He was the sort of 
man who would never admit this, even 
to his closest associates. But when the 
character analyst fired the question at 
him point blank he admitted that all was 
not well at home. 

“As often happens the domestic 
troubles were based on trivial misunder- 
standings which were ironed out when 
both the salesman and his wife were in- 
duced to confer with the character 
analyst.” In fiction the story of this 
salesman would of course end happily, 
and would perhaps tell how the salesman 
immediately won first place on the sales 
force. As a matter of fact the salesman 
has shown a big improvement, but is not 


possibilities in their territories. travagance of their claims, created as yet the leading salesman by any means. 
1 — i . SERVICE SALESMAN— 
HARDWARE SALESMAN ADVERTISING SALESMAN GROCERY SALESMAN JEWELRY SALESMAN BONDS, INSURANCE, ETC. 
} 
1. Technique, observation | 1. Analytical reason, imagi- 1. Observation, object form 1. Technique, observation, 1. Observation, vocabulary 
2. Object form, construction nation ; 2. Vocabulary, imagination integrity ate: | 2. Amity, sociability 
8. Vocabulary, analysis 2. Vocabulary, observation 8. Amity and sociability 2. Object form, intuition | 3. Imagination, vision, 
4. Amity, sociability | 3. Intuition, deliberate judg- | 4. Stability, industry 3. Color sense, skillfulness, intuition 
5. Calculation, perseverance | — a a 5. Aggression, snap judg- scrutiny 7 : 4. Perseverance, resourceful- 
& Bidet vilion | 4. Amity and sociability ment 4. Vocabulary, imagination ness 
° Ya | 5. Stability and industry 6. Calculation, scrutiny 5. Amity, sociability | 5. Synthesis, calculation 
| 6. Object form, aggression 6. Vigilance, stability, indus- | 6. Aversion, destruction 
| try 


According to Dr. Holmes W. Merton salesmen in the fve lines of business listed above should possess, in the order named, the qualifications 
listed. A check of your salesmen who are most successful will assist in determining how near they approach 
the ideal for the nature of their work—and perhaps help locate their weaknesses 
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But this sales manager feels the im- 
provement is well worth the trouble re- 
quired to find the millstone about the 
salesman’s neck that prevented him being 
a greater success. 


F. J. Selden, who is manager of the 
- Rumford Company, well known baking 
powder concern, tells us that he has 
saved his company thousands of dollars 
in the selection of salesmen by sending 
all candidates for important sales posi- 
tions to be interviewed by a vocational 
counselor. “About half the men we 
would ordinarily hire,” says Mr. Selden, 
“are turned down by the counsel. I say 
that without embarrassment, even though 
I have been hiring salesmen more than 
forty years. I thought I knew something 
about salesmen, but since we have been 
checking our judgment against that of a 
trained character analyst we have 
learned that snap judgment is wrong 
about half the time.” 


Mr. Selden says that present conditions 
render it extremely difficult to find good 
salesmen for food products lines, due to 
the higher salaries and commissions 
which other lines can pay. For this rea- 
son they have, to some extent, let down 
the bars, and often pass men who would 
be turned down if the supply of sales- 
men were greater. Under former condi- 
tions when salesmen were plentiful he 
thinks that a character analyst would 
perhaps pass seventy-five per cent, in- 
stead of fifty per cent, of the men he se- 
lects. 

Unfortunately men who are qualified 
by years of experience and training in 
vocational counsel and character analysis 
work are scarce. In only a few cities is 
it possible to obtain the services of a 
professional man, so the sales manager 
is more interested in the question of 
whether or not he can learn the scien- 
tific phases of selecting men, and judging 
character well enough to rely on his own 
judgment, and at the same time, elimi- 
nate guesswork to a large extent. 


| 
a 


No. 2 


Answering that question can perhaps 
best be solved by saying, “It all de- 
pends,” which of course is little or no 
answer at all, but it is such a highly 
complicated matter that no thinking man 
would dare say that any sales manager 
can, in a short time, master this science 
of judging men. 

But study of the standard works on 
the subject will doubtless be of great as- 
sistance, and perhaps assist many sales 
managers in developing their natural 
ability to cull out the drones, misfits, and 
undesirables who apply for sales posi- 
tions. 

In the chart on the first page of this 
article we have printed the qualifications 
said to be necessary for various types of 
sales work. This chart was prepared by 
Dr. Holmes W. Merton, a nationally 


No. 3 


known vocational counselor. But what 
good will the chart do, asks the skeptic, 
if we don’t know the signs that indicate 
whether or not a man possesses those 
characteristics? It is manifestly impos- 
sible to report, in an article of this kind, 
the findings of men who have spent years 
in studying the science, which indicate 
what part of a man’s face and head show 
him to possess the qualities listed. But 
in a forthcoming article we will go 
deeper into this subject. 


The four pictures accompanying this 
article have been submitted to us by 
readers who are well known business 
executives. Without any information as 
to who they are, what their business is, 
or who they work for, or their merits as 
employees we have submitted these pic- 
tures to a character analyst and voca- 
tional counselor and asked him to answer 
the following questions: “Will these men 
be successful as salesmen? What lines 
of business are they best fitted for? Are 
they qualified for promotion to executive 
positions of responsibility? What char- 
acteristics have they developed most 
thoroughly? What are their greatest 
faults?” 

To make this series more interesting 
we shall be glad to have the opinions of 
our readers on the men whose pictures 
appear with this article. Tell us whether 
or not you would hire them for your line, 
and which lines of business you would 
consider them best fitted for. Do you 
think they possess or lack, industry, in- 
tuition, sociability, imagination, resource- 
fulness, or stability? Answering these 
questions regarding the men pictured 
will give you a good opportunity to check 
your own judgment with that of the 
character analyst. In the next article 
these same pictures will be repeated, to- 
gether with a short summary of the vo- 
cational analysis of each of the men, and 
a chart locating facial signs that indicate 
the possession and degree of development 
of various traits and abilities. 
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Would you hire any of these men as salesmen for your business? How do they rate on industry, sociability, deliberate judgment, snap judg- 
ment, and perseverance. In what lines of business would they be most likely to succeed? In the next article these 
pictures will be charted to show the location of the various abilities these men possess 
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All too often the innocert pastime of entertaining a good customer eventually degenerates 
into nothing short of bribery 


One Thousand Million Dollars for 
Trade Bribes 


Commercial Standards Council to push Federal legis- 
lation to wipe out widespread bribery that prevents 
efficient purchasing and penalizes honest salesmanship 


lic dissatisfaction with the existing 

order of business. Many a move- 
ment is on foot which, according to vary- 
ing points of view is labeled progressive, 
liberal, socialistic, cooperative, commun- 
istic, or bolshevistic. All can be traced 
down to either one of two sources—the 
consumer is kicking because he has to 
pay too much for what he buys or the 
producer is sore because his share of 
what the consumer pays is so small. And 
the distributor is getting the blame— 
and the distributor has got to find a way 
of reducing the spread. 


Can he do it? 
One Billion for Graft 


Here is a simple way of eliminating 
much of the “spread”—by cutting out 
graft, by refusing to be held up by com- 
mercial bribery, which is, to use a term 
both mild and delicate, the syphilis of 
American business. Those who have given 
careful study to the subject estimate that 
a billion dollars—one thousand million 
dollars—is paid out in trade bribes to 
influence and get business. 


And—the consumer pays. Mr. Con- 
sumer is a good-natured, long-suffering 
individual. He has been taking the gaff 
for a long time without whimpering, and 
even now he doesn’t know just what is 
wrong. But he has been hearing that 
out of the dollar he pays for potatoes, 
the farmer gets only thirty-three cents, 
and he has the idea in his head that he 


"Tite aia is evidence a-plenty of pub- 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


is being stuck right and left, and that the 
only way he can protect himself is by 
buying just as little as possible. You’re 
a consumer—you don’t like it, either. 
But you have an advantage over the 
average citizen in that you’re in a better 
position to know what is wrong, and 
therefore much more likely to prescribe 
the right remedy. 


Who Pays the Piper? 


Certainly there is nothing that taints 
of bolshevism in cutting out graft. It’s 
the mildest of the purgatives that are 
being recommended. You’re probably a 
member of one or more trade associa- 
tions, and you have voted for unanimous 
adoption of “codes of ethics” and “stan- 
dard trade practices” that have been 
presented at the annual meetings. These 
codes of ethics have never harmed any- 
one, but neither have they helped very 
much, for they haven’t hit the guilty 
parties. As President Heydon, of the 
Commercial Standards Council, puts it, 
“codes of ethics bind only the ethical.” 


For the sinning brethren who are not 
ethical only a law with sharp teeth in it, 
rigidly enforced, will cause them to mend 
their ways. 


You do not give bribes to get business, 
but nevertheless you’re very much bound 
up in the practice, for as a consumer you 
pay for the graft, and as a business man 
you pay the graft that your competitors 
hand out, since they make you struggle 
harder to get the business. As an indi- 


vidual there isn’t much that you can do 
other than keep your own skirts clean, 
but by banding together with other busi- 
ness men who are long-sighted enough to 
realize that high selling costs are a bad 
thing for business generally, you can ac- 
complish a great deal. 


It isn’t the problem of any single in- 
dustry, either. Some time ago the ship 
chandlers organized to drive out graft, 
but they had to give up the attempt be- 
cause members were losing too much 
business to those who continued to pay 
secret commissions and bribe money. One 
ship chandler admitted to having over- 
charged sixty per cent on a bill of 
$400,000 to recoup the expenditures for 
automobiles and whiskey given to graft- 
ing captains and stewards. A sailmaker 
testified under oath that if it had not 
been necessary to give gratuities to the 
captains he could have reduced his prices 
at least five per cent. A marine supply 
man says that his firm charges the graft 
to “trade discount”; another keeps some 
fictitious firm names on the books to 
whom the captains’ and stewards’ graft 
money is apparently paid for merchan- 
dise supplied. 


Where Graft Runs Riot 


Graft is particularly rampant in busi- 
nesses selling to governmental bodies, 
ranging from town or school boards up 
to federal departments. In various forms 
it is found in the finishing. processes in 
factories. Within a stone’s throw of the 
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SALES MANAGEMENT office is a furniture 
manufacturer who buys large quantities 
of glue. There was no graft being ac- 
cepted in his factory—he was very sure. 
But a glue salesman told him one day 
that there was, and that he, the sales- 
man, could get the factory’s glue business 
if he was willing to pay the proper sum 
to the proper party. The manufacturer 
told him to prove his statement. 

Within two weeks the foreman came 
to the head of the business and told him 
that the glue that they had been using 
for several years wasn’t holding up very 
well, and he had with him a requisition 
for the other glue! The salesman had 
offered a larger bribe than competition. 


Deep Rooted Trade Evils 


Bribery in many lines of business has 
become so firmly entrenched into the 
fabric of the industry that it is no longer 
looked upon as bribery, but as a mere 
trade practice, something not to be 
boasted of, but at the same time some- 
thing that everybody knows about and 
does nothing to stop. Many of these trade 
customers are outgrowths of the old cus- 
tom of treating buyers. Some of the 
wholesalers in large cities have standing 
orders at theatrical box offices for tickets 
to be given to certain buyers. A story is 
going the rounds in Chicago that one 
company in the clothing field had to in- 
stall a special safe at their downtown 
office for the purpose of safeguarding 
quart bottles of certain much-wanted re- 
freshments, which are sent to hotel 
rooms being occupied by visiting buyers. 

Advance agents for theatrical attrac- 
tions have grown accustomed to finding 
a new hat, or an order on some haber- 
dasher for a generous amount in their 
hotel rooms after they have placed orders 
for printing. Some of the larger 
printers have discontinued this practice, 


but it is said to prevail among smaller 
printers, even though repeated effort has 
been made to stamp out the practice. 
Many ruses have been resorted to by 
clever salesmen to uncover graft. Pur- 
chasing agents who are in the habit of 
accepting cash gratuities are invariably 
careful to obtain bids from concerns they 
know to be high so that a record will be 
on file, in case of any question. In one 
of the New Jersey industrial towns a cer- 
tain purchasing agent was suspected by 
salesmen who had been trying to sell him 
for years. Determined to learn for sure 
whether or not he had been strictly on 
the level in buying repeatedly from one 
small concern a salesman for a rival sub- 
mitted a bid on supplies that was ridicu- 
lously low. As usual the business went 
to the same salesman who had sold him 
for years. With a copy of his low price 
and bid the salesman called on the presi- 
dent of the concern, determined to expose 
the purchasing agent. When confronted 
with the figures the purchasing agent 
claimed that the bid was so ridiculously 
low that he hesitated to place the order, 
due to the fact that they were in desper- 
ate need of the supplies and could afford 
to take no chances of delayed delivery. 


The Buyer Was Tricky! 


And the sad part of it was that he got 
away with it! The president believed 
him and congratulated him for his acu- 
men. The salesman went away thor- 
oughly discouraged, and even more con- 
vinced that the buyer was accepting 
graft of one sort or another. Some 
months later the purchasing agent and 
the grafting rival salesman had a dis- 
agreement and the cat was out of the 
bag. The colored gentleman in the 
woodshed was revealed and the purchas- 
ing agent lost his position, but of course 
no restitution was made of the thousands 


of dollars he had received in bribes dur- 
ing the years his activities were secret. 

Stamping out bribery is too big a job 
for any individual or any industry, but 
fortunately it is one of those things that 
yields itself to mass action, and one in- 
dustry should be as much interested as 
another since all suffer from it. The 
consumer gets stuck, of course, but 
bribery also seriously impairs the effec- 
tiveness of advertising, prevents efficient 
purchasing, and penalizes honest sales- 
manship. 

Because a drastic law was necessary, 
and because no single industry was big 
enough to put it through state legisla- 
tures or congress, the Commercial Stan- 
dards Council was organized a few years 
ago. In it are to be found as members 
most of the leading trade associations, 
many corporations, and a great many 
progressive sales managers. There are 
no set dues, and the cost of operation is 
met by voluntary contributions. 


The Proposed Law 


The council has been instrumental in 
passing anti-bribery statutes in several 
states, but there is need of a uniform 
law, a federal law, and a federal bill has 
therefore been introduced. It is known 
as H. R. 10159, and it has passed the 
House of Representatives without oppo- 
sition, and will be introduced in the 
Senate at the next session. It provides 
for punishment by a fine of not more 
that $3,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both, and provides im- 
munity to the person who first reports 
the facts, under oath, to a U. S. district 
attorney. 


Sales managers who want complete de- 
tails about the work being done by the 
Commercial Standards Council in stamp: 
ing out bribery and graft should write 
to H. R. Heydon, president, 228 West 
11th Street, New York City. 


A Letter that Tamed a Balky Salesman 


“The greatest thing a sales manager 
can do for his men,” says a New York 
sales manager, “is to develop them into 
bigger men, to help them outgrow the 
faults all of us have, which none of our 
friends call to our attention.” 


This sales manager recently wrote a 
friendly letter, full of mild criticism to 
one of his men. This salesman seemed 
to resent it, and wrote back asking why 
he was singled out for criticism. The 
sales manager wrote the following letter, 
which set the salesman right, and taught 
him that a man who is worth criticizing 
is worth keeping. 

“I wrote you that last letter because I 
thought you were ‘worth it.’ Now let me 
tell you once and for all that I don’t 
bother to take my time writing letters of 
criticism to men who, in my opinion, are 
too small to accept it. Last week I was 
forced to discharge our northern Indiana 
man. He was mighty sore because he 
said that I have never complained about 
his work or criticized him. He claimed 
that he wasn’t given a chance. 


“Now the facts are that I did try to 


criticize him once and he flew off the 
handle, got mad, threatened to quit, and 
acted like a schoolboy. While I couldn’t 
very well spare him at the time, I made 
a mental note that he would be replaced 
just as soon as I had a good man avail- 
able for his territory. 


“None of us are too big for criticism. 
Thomas Edison says, ‘There is no truer 
test of a salesman’s qualities for perma- 
nent success than the way he takes 
criticism. The little minded man can’t 
stand it. It pricks his egotism. He 
“crawfishes.” He makes excuses. Then, 
when he finds that excuses won’t take the 
place of results, he sulks and pouts. It 
never occurs to him that he might profit 
by the incident.’ 

“Frankly, I don’t class you as a little- 
minded man. I know you are big enough 
to accept criticism in the spirit that it is 
given. On the level now, have you been 
criticized very much, or unfairly? If 
you have just let me know, because it is 
the policy of this house to give a man all 
the rope he needs. If he is the right sort 
of man he will use it to advantage, if he 


isn’t well he’ll just take the rope and 
hang himself. 


“Just remember that whenever any of 
our salesmen are criticized in a friendly 
manner that they are looked upon as 
permanent fixtures around this business. 
We haven’t time to criticize or help 
men who are slated for the gate in the 
near future. They say that a friend is a 
person who knows all about you, and still 
likes you. There isn’t a salesman on our 
force who is without some faults. We 
know that, but nevertheless we like every 


one of them, and want them to feel that 


a touch of criticism is a mark of confi- 
dence on our part. 


“On the whole we are well pleased with 
your work, but that isn’t a sign that you 
are not going to make some mistakes, 
and in the future when you do make mis- 
takes I hope you'll not feei hurt if some 
one points them out to you.” 

This letter brought the desired results. 
The salesman saw the point, and today 
welcomes honest criticism; he looks upon 
it not as nagging, but as an honest en- 
deavor to help him out. 
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ENN TES NIT MIN IOS Senses tye tier 


Sales Policies that “Made” the Bankers 
Supply Company 


When they stopped letting their customers sell them, 
a small local business soon grew into a national 
concern, now the largest of its kind in the world 


An Interview by a Member of The Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


C. B. Chadwick 


President, The Bankers Supply Company, Chicago 


‘i government campaign for 
standardization is perhaps’ the 
greatest indication of the need for 

better salesmanship that has been dis- 

covered in the past few years. This in- 
vestigation has uncovered many in- 
stances where manufacturers were mak- 
ing as many as two dozen types of simple 
wrenches, when two wrenches would do 
all the work the twenty-four could do. 

Metal seats for farm implements were 

made in a bewildering variety of shapes, 

sizes and finishes. Yet one or two shapes 
and sizes were ample for all demands. 


These diversified lines and varieties 
grew into industry largely as a substi- 
tute for salesmanship. One customer 
would want something a little different— 
instead of selling himself the old style, a 
new style was created for him. And then 
another item, and another manufactur- 
ing problem was created. Real sales- 
manship—the kind that sells what you 
make, instead of taking orders for what 
the customer wants, is perhaps the secret 
of simplified practice. 


Standardizing Brought New Sales 


When C. B. Chadwick began the study 
of bank checks and bank supplies in his 
little business out in Denver fifteen years 
ago, every bank had a different idea of 
what checks should be. There were all 
sizes and colors of paper and ink. No 
two banks had the same sort of checks. 
One bank would order a month’s supply 
—the nearest bank would order six 
months’ supply. Every bank tried to 
have a check as different from the other 
banks as was possible. The bank supply 
houses and lithographers handling this 
business catered to every whim and fancy 
of the banker. At that time all the 
lithographers and bank supply houses 
were comparatively small, and served 
only a small local territory—perhaps a 
few states. 


Mr. Chadwick had visions of a big 
national business—a business whose 
salesmen would visit every nook and 
cranny of the country which could boast 
of any sort of a bank. He was not con- 
tent to serve Colorado and the few near- 
by states. So he started in to simplify 
manufacturing, and to educate his cus- 
tomers to buy what he had to sell, which 
was, in effect, a complete reversal of 
usual procedure. Prior to that time his 
company was glad to receive orders for 


any size bank check. Mr. Chadwick de- 
cided to set aside this policy and make 
checks of a few standard sizes, one size 
for customers’ checks, another for pocket 
check books, and another for counter 
checks. 


His idea in doing this was to enable 
the factory to combine a number of 
orders on the same sheet and lithograph 
checks for forty different banks all on 
the same sheet, and with one run 
through the presses. In order to con- 
centrate on this one line of business he 
decided to stop making the ordinary 
items of lithography, such as labels, 


bonds, car cards, and a general run of 


color work. 


It looked as if he were automatically 
limiting his business to the smallest and 
most unprofitable part of the lithograph- 
ing industry. Seemingly he picked a 
lemon, but the people who thought he 
made a mistake did not have the same 
vision of a national business that Mr. 
Chadwick had. They were still thinking 
in terms of the small house, whose busi- 
ness was limited to a few states. 


Teaching Prospects How to Buy 


The next step was to educate the 
bankers to buy checks in quantities large 
enough to permit the economy of long 
runs. As everybody knows the greatest 
savings in printing or lithographing are 
made in the press work. It costs almost 
as much to prepare a form, and make 
ready on a press to print a thousand 
pieces, as it does to make the same prepa- 
ration for a run of a hundred thousand 
pieces. Mr. Chadwick began to train his 
salesmen to educate the bankers to buy 
a year’s supply of checks at a time, in- 
stead of a month’s supply. When he 
showed them the savings that could be 
effected by standardization and correct 
buying, the business soon began to out- 
grow its original territory. Orders 
were going through the plant from many 
states—forty different bank orders were 
being lithographed on the same sheet, 
and the savings thus made possible 
divided among the various bankers. 


This gave The Bankers Supply Com- 
pany men a real selling argument. In 
the past no one lithographer or printer 
had any distinctive selling points. Every 
other house could furnish the same style 
of paper, the same colors of ink, and 
prices were pretty well fixed by intense 


competition. So the salesmen had no 
real talking points, which every other 
competitor did not have. But The 
Bankers Supply Company salesmen had 
a real story to tell every bank they 
visited. They had the story of standard- 
ization. It was not easy at first, because 
banks were reluctant to give up their 
old time checks—but as the salesmen and 
the company dug deeper and deeper into 
the problems of bank routine they found 
more and more reasons for standard size 
checks. The tellers could handle them 
better, checks of a dozen different sizes 
were difficult to handle, hard to file 
properly, and slowed up accounting. 


One territory at a time, Mr. Chadwick’s 
men began to spread out into new terri- 
tory. Standardized manufacturing, and 
standardized selling methods were begin- 
ning to lay the foundation for a real na- 
tional business as originally planned by 
Mr. Chadwick. 


Built on Sales Experience 


C. B. Chadwick, the founder of the 
business, has been a salesman all his life 
—at least so much of it as has been spent 
so far, since he was seventeen years old. 
After finishing school he traveled as a 
salesman for a small concern in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and sold confectionery 
supplies. Later he traveled for a New 
York concern selling grocery specialties. 
In 1905 he had an opportunity to pur- 
chase an interest in a small lithograph- 
ing business in Denver. But the real 
start was not made until 1907—if you 
remember it was a panic year—not just 
a slump in sales but a full fledged panic. 


In a few years the business had grown 
and prospered due to a strict policy of 
economy and the growth of the standard- 
ization idea. But as I had said in the 
beginning Mr. Chadwick was not content 
with a small sectional business. So 
in 1914—another year when business 
seemed to be going backwards and the 
bottom had dropped out of everything, 
Mr. Chadwick packed his belongings and 
hied for Chicago. Here was to be the 
home of the future main factory of The 
Bankers Supply Company. Mr. Chad- 
wick left his well established and pros- 
perous business in Denver in the hands 
of others and started in from the ground 
to build a real business in Chicago that 
was later to overshadow the original 
plant in Denver. Arriving in Chicago 
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“We have tried to advertise bank checks in a way that will create new business for our customers, not merely sell more of our own product” 


he rented a small office, installed a 
meagre equipment of furniture and 
started in to personally develop the sales 
end of the business. 


In four years the business originating 
in the territory served by Chicago was 
so great that a big new plant was built, 
and equipped with the finest machinery 
for the manufacture of bank checks and 
bank supplies. The headquarters were 
moved from Denver to Chicago and later 
another factory established in New York. 
Today the company has approximately 
one hundred salesmen, whose work is di- 
rected from the Chicago office, and who 
must call on every bank in the country 
not less than once in a year, and in many 
cases as often as once a month. 


Passing Up a Million Dollars 


“Several years prior to 1921,” says Mr. 
Chadwick, “we had been experimenting 
with various plans for making altera- 
tion-proof check paper. After some 
years of effort we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that all we could do in this direc- 
tion was to make it more difficult for 
‘Jim the Penman’ to alter a check. Ab- 
solute protection could not be guaran- 
teed. Bankers looked upon the purchase 
of checks as a dead expense. To give 
better protection and to furnish our 
salesmen with an added selling feature 
we decided to lithograph our checks on 
insured paper. We arranged with an 
insurance company to insure the checks 
of each bank depositor written on our 
safety paper for $1,000 against fraudu- 
lent alteration. 


“When we brought out this feature we 
decided not to make checks on any other 
kind of paper. In doing so we deliber- 
ately passed up business amounting to 
more than one million dollars annually. 
It required some nerve to throw out this 
business, but we immediately started in 
to re-sell our trade on our new style 
checks. 

“After the idea of standardization was 
thoroughly established in the minds of 
their customers, the company felt that 
they must do something else to be of still 
greater service to their customers. From 
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time to time the executives of the com- 
pany had heard of thousands of dollars 
which were deposited in safety deposit 
vaults by people who were afraid to 
trust their money in savings accounts, or 
commercial deposits. They kept their 
money in vaults, lost the interest them- 
selves, and deprived the banks and busi- 
ness in general of the capital thus tied 
up.” 

Creating New Business for Customers 


Mr. Chadwick recalled several in- 
stances to show the extent of capital ren- 
dered idle by a lack of knowledge of the 
banking business. 


“I remember one instance of being in a 
bank on South Michigan Avenue when a 
man came in and asked to have his safety 
deposit box opened. It contained at least 
forty or forty-five thousand-dollar bills. In 
another case, I remember a very uncouth- 
looking foreigner coming into a bank to 
add a deposit to his safety box, and the 
banker told me that this fellow had at 
least twenty thousand dollars stored 
away in the safety box refusing to con- 
sider loaning it, or depositing it in a 
regular account in the bank. 

“From our investigations, and from 
what bankers told us, we learned that 
there is at least as much money hidden 
away, or stored in safety boxes, as there 
is in actual circulation. So we decided 
to help the banks merchandise their serv- 
ices. We decided to do our part in rescu- 
ing that vast amount of capital hidden in 
chimneys, under floors, in mattresses, 
and in safety boxes for use in the com- 
mercial world. 


“Although we had been advertising 
our checks right along, the sole idea be- 
hind the advertising was to create more 
business for our checks. There was 
nothing in the copy to encourage a wider 
use of checks, other than our own. We 
surveyed the situation and decided that 
our own advertising was too selfish. It 
talked too much about super-safety 
checks, and too little about the value of 
using checks as a means of carrying on 
financial transactions. 


“In planning this campaign we found 
that banks had been more or less de- 


ficient in merchandising their own serv- 
ices. At least the vast majority of banks 
had never done any real constructive ad- 
vertising. Of course a few of the bigger 
banks had regular advertising depart- 
ments, and were doing some wonderful 
work, but the average bank in small or 
medium-sized cities had been content to 
print a list of officers and directors, the 
capital stock, surplus, and a few lines of 
greeting, and call that an advertisement. 


“We set out to develop a real advertis- 
ing service for banks who used our 
checks. It was our idea to talk less 
about our own checks, and more about 
the banking business, and what it had to 
offer. We wanted to re-establish con- 
fidence in the minds of thousands of 
people whose savings were hidden away 
and lost to the business world by reason 
of ignorance of the facilities offered by 
the modern bank. 


How the System Works 


“Today we can furnish a bank any- 
thing it needs for advertising. Here is 
how it works out: A neighborhood bank 
in St. Louis tells our salesman that 
they are soon to become members of the 
Federal Reserve System. They intimate 
that they would like to see what we can 
do by way of fulfilling some of the 
promises our salesman has been making 
about our service. They want a letter, 
some advertising copy, and copy for a 
mailing piece to announce their affiliation 
with the Federal Reserve System. Our 
salesman writes us, and we assign a man 
to prepare copy for the letter, newspaper 
advertising, and the mailing pieces. Al- 
though we receive no compensation for 
this, and our checks are not mentioned 
in the copy, we are happy to render this 
additional service because it helps a bank 
merchandise itself—it popularizes banks, 
and in a round-about way creates more 
check business. 

“We have prepared copy for all kinds 
of bank advertising, such as folders, let- 
ters, newspaper advertisements, display 
cards, and educational material designed 
to create a wider use of checks, and to 
educate the public against the improper 


(Continued on page 1156) 
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How They Advertised on Limited 
Cash—and Grew 


Experiences of Elliott Nursery, Skinner Irrigation Company, 
Moore Push Pin Company, Reliance Manufacturing Company 
and the Narrow Fabric Company furnish startling evidence of 
the wonderful power produced by small advertising campaigns 


r NHE beginnings of advertising 
stories are usually keenly interest- 
ing showing, as they do, the retro- 

spect upon the circumstances leading up 
to vital decisions. In almost every in- 
stance of advertising success, one can 
look back and see how easily the oppor- 
tunity could have been undiscovered or 
neglected—and lost completely. Just a 
little less discernment, a failure to 
analyze situations, or perhaps a slight 
waning of courage and faith in oneself, 
and many a romance of advertising 
would never have been told. 

In the present article are told a num- 
ber of advertising stories which have not 
been much exploited, but are filled with 
valuable facts and inspiration neverthe- 
less. Like former narratives in this 
series, they illustrate the possibilities 
hidden in all lines of business for in- 
definite expansion through the careful 
use of advertising money. 

The story of the Elliott Nursery Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, is an especially 
human chapter from advertising history. 
Thanks to the big-mindedness of many 
successful men in giving the public such 
intimate information, those who follow 
along in later years are helped tremen- 
dously. Biography in any line of 
achievement is a mighty constructive 
force. 

A Business Built on Advertising 


“This business was founded some forty 
years ago by J. W. Elliott, now retired,” 
says R. F. Elliott, president of the com- 
pany today. “He seems to have had some 
nerve and faith in the power of adver- 
tising, though not any money at the 
start. 

“A year or so prior to the founding of 
this house, Mr. Elliott had conducted a 
retail floral store in New York City; and 
not being able to put it over, the business 
failed. He was up against the question 
of how to make a living. 


“He had been in Europe several times, 
and had noticed. the superior quality of 
bulbous material grown in England, and 
the idea occurred to him that this ma- 
terial might be sold in the United States. 
Having no money to import this stock, 
and take a chance on selling it, he con- 
ceived the idea of advertising bulbs and 
carrying out a campaign in which the 
bulbs he brought to America would be 
sold before they arrived. 


“He was able. to form connections in 
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Holland which insured bulbs of the 
highest quality, and he was willing to ac- 
cept a much more modest profit than 
hitherto had been customary. 

“Finally he found a man willing to 
take a chance on him to the extent of 
loaning $10,000—most of which he imme- 
diately spent for space. In those days 
$10,000 beught considerable advertising. 
Eight-thousand-dollar pages were yet to 
be developed. The outcome of the ad- 
venture encouraged him to keep on, and 
now the Elliott Nursery Company is the 
largest retail bulb house in the world. 

“For over twenty-five years Mr. Elliott 
had this field to himself. Then others 
began to wake up to the fact that he had 
a very soft and luscious thing. 


Data Built Advertising Pays 


“The bulb business, especially in the 
beginning, occupied very little of Mr. 
Elliott’s time. He was, however, a 
trained horticulturist, with a wide knowl- 
edge of plants, and he had traveled 
widely both in the United States as well 
as in Europe. He was familiar with the 
finest gardens all over the world. 


“Being an active and energetic man, 
he had to have something to do all the 
year, and he started the professional 
practice of landscape architecture, and 
ultimately established a reputation at 
least national in scope. Then he was suc- 
cessful in growing herbaceous material— 
then little known in the United States, 
but now generally grown. 


“In order to round out the business, a 
shrub and evergreen department was 
added, and finally a seed department. 

“The business is absolutely the result 
of advertising. We have over 70,000 
customers, in every state and in Canada, 
and we do not have a single salesman. 


“Up to the present year there never 
was any advertising campaign—it was 
largely a hit-or-miss proposition, though 
Mr. Elliott usually did more advertising 
each year than all the competing houses 
combined. But recently we began a sys- 
tematic method to discover just what 
periodicals were the most profitable, and 
why; and just what unit of space was 
profitable, and why. We intend to in- 
crease our advertising appropriation as 
fast as we get accurate data.” 

In unofficial records, the national ad- 
vertising of the company for 1922 is 
given at $12,515. Please bear in mind 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


that these figures have nothing to do 
with direct-mail or catalogue advertis- 
ing. oe 

Worthy of close study is the story of 
The Skinner Irrigation Company of Troy, 
Ohio. It embodies the philosophy of “key 
salesmanship” in a notable way. Many 
sales managers appear to give little at- 
tention to this very logical method of 
campaigning. 

The original patent underlying the 
Skinner system expired some thirty 
years ago, but nothing was ever done 
on this. Up to 1908 only two or three 
persons had worked on this business. No 
real development had been done aside 
from the earliest pioneering. 


The concern at Troy was still in the 
second story of a barn, with a factory 
force of one or two men, though it had 
been in existence nearly fifteen years. 
Then other people in Troy became inter- 
ested in the Skinner system. The young 
man who really took the business over, 
and who has been associated with it ever 
since, had another business which pro- 
vided him a living; and after studying 
the proposition carefully he set about to 
clear the path and develop the undertak- 
ing. - 

The first step was to take over a Chi- 
cago concern, and later a working ar- 
rangement was made with a Florida con- 
cern for an exchange of patents. Various 
conflicting patents were acquired, and 
plans laid for adapting the Skinner over- 
head irrigation to a wider variety of 
uses. 


What Two-Inch Ads Accomplish 


At first there was considerable discus- 
sion as to the merit of overhead water- 
ing, but year by year the objections 
voiced at growers’ conventions were 
quieted. Then the problem of marketing 
was to get the Skinner system known. 
Advertising was done in growers’ peri- 
odicals, and in florists’ and packers’ 
trade papers. While this was success- 
ful, it did not quite touch the vital spot. 

Therefore a man was sent out on the 
road with instructions to put the Skinner 
system sprinkling line into every 
growers’ community, and to place these 
installations not over a hundred miles 
apart. He went from grower to grower 
until he finally located some man in each 
locality who would be interested. Such 
men became the key—to influence others. 


The Skinner representative did not 
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spend much time in any community after 
getting his “key” in action, but moved to 


the next. In a year or so the Skinner 
system was thus scattered all over the 
United States, particularly in the east. 
This one thing did more for getting the 
system started than any other single 
factor. 


The question of advertising then be- 
came important. The company set aside, 
and has continued to spend, about five 
per cent of sales for advertising. 


Mr. W. H. Coles, of the Skinner Irri- 
gation Company, tells me: 


“We have found that the specialized 
papers—fiorists’ and growers’ papers 
and magazines devoted to the house, 
garden and country—have been produc- 
tive of business, and are profitable. We 
have tried such papers as ordinary agri- 
cultural publications; but the more scat- 
tered and less specialized the distribution 
becomes, the less effective is the adver- 
tising. 

“So we have settled down to about a 
dozen different journals in which we ad- 
vertise constantly, with an occasional 
try-out in something of a little different 
nature. 

“We advertised in a certain large 
weekly, for a number of years, and found 
we had innumerable inquiries. The 
larger the space the more inquiries; but 
the larger the space the greater was the 
proportion of unproductive inquiries. So 
we settled down to a two-inch advertise- 
ment—at times every two weeks, and at 
other times every month. We really got 
better results than from the larger 
space. 

Selling to the Leaders 


“We adopted one policy in our adver- 
tising which we feel was really effective, 
particularly in the beginning. Our first 
advertisement was written with an ap- 
peal to the rank and file of the growers. 
We found, however, that with an equip- 
ment such as ours, it was the progres- 
sive grower who always adopted it. We 
have often read the expression that ‘you 
cannot make a follower into a leader by 
advertising.’ We therefore changed our 
advertising, and all the appeals were 
made to the most intelligent grower in 
every community. This method inter- 
ested the better growers, and after they 
tried out the Skinner system the others 
followed.” 

Here again was an intensive use of 
key salesmanship. 


“I think this is rather a distinctive 
feature in our advertising,’ Mr. Coles 
goes on. “We do a great deal of circular 
work and direct-mail advertising to re- 
stricted lists. While we do not get as 
much business from this as we might 
hope, these pieces of literature are often 
kept by growers for years. 

“Also, we work very closely with agri- 
cultural institutions, and some of our 
best advertising has been the result of 
this. We developed a stereopticon lec- 
ture on the principles of watering. 

“The methods of handling this business 
have been changed with experience. 
Originally we sold simply fittings, and 
we established pipe and supply houses 
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as agents in the various cities. We have 
among our agencies the best people. 


“We found, however, that the informa- 
tion required was more than could be 
justified by the amount of business in- 
volved in any locality, hence unless some 
special man happened to be interested in 
the growing industry, the business of 
these supply houses consisted simply of 
inquiries that came to them voluntarily— 
and in most instances they had to come 
to us for detailed information. We found 
these supply houses were simply selling 
what we sold for them. 


“Therefore we changed our policy en- 
tirely, and tried to cover the main por- 
tions of the United States direct, with 
our own men selling at retail to the user. 


“This gave us the benefit of the dis- 
count ordinarily given the dealer. In re- 
turn, we conducted a very complete serv- 
ice department. We travel our own men 
into almost all the United States, and on 
every installation of any size, either be- 
fore or after it is sold, we try to have a 
man on the ground to advise as to the 
best method of installing. 


“It was not until we adopted this 
policy that we were able to give the cus- 
tomer the right kind of service, or make 
any money ourselves. 


“During recent years we have gotten 
to the point where practically all our 
equipment is sold complete, ready to 
erect. We get information regarding a 
grower’s installation either by mail or 
through our own men. We plan an 
equipment for him, make a blueprint, and 
build the system to fit his particular 
needs. The pumping plant, which we 
sometimes sell, is planned to meet his 
particular conditions. 


“In the Skinner system equipment, as 
w2 now furnish it, we have not made the 
lowest-priced equipment possible, but 
have built into it things we find the 
growers will want ultimately. Our prob- 
lem is not so much selling the Skinner 
system as it is selling a good Skinner 
system. 


“We find that growers are really sold 
with the idea of the Skinner system sev- 
eral years before they actually buy. The 
actual process of securing an order is 
often of many years’ duration. In view 
of this, the general educational work is 
more productive of business than any 
specific or spasmodic effort at a given 
time. Our advertising is very hard to 
check as to its value. In the course of 
years we determine the value of a pub- 
lication by the inquiries and business 
that accrue from it. 


Who Pays for Advertising? 


“I would say that advertising is only 
incidental to our business; it is not an 
enterprise where a large expansion of 
advertising will bring returns. We have 
settled down to about a standard space 
in various publications which we use con- 
stantly. The only distinct features of our 
advertising are educational value, its 
persistency, constant use of our trade- 
mark, and its appeal to the more intelli- 
gent. 

“Ordinarily we sold only to commer- 
cial growers. Now we have increased 


the line until we range all the way from 
300-acre installations down to a little 
back-yard watering system that sells for 
$9.75. We water practically everything 
that grows, including lawns, shrubbery 
and golf courses as well as commercial 
growing. 

“We feel that our business is built just 
as logically as a house, with foundation 
and various parts. We haven’t yet com- 
pleted the building, but we are looking 
to a structure which will be four-square, 
and will be able not only to stand against 
competition, but be of real service to the 
growing industry. We are more and 
more getting into actual sales problems. 


“A man asked me the question re- 
cently, ‘Who pays for your advertising— 
you or your customers?’ I told him 
neither. We have innumerable instances 
where growers have made ten and some- 
times a hundred times as much out of 
the Skinner system as they paid for it. 
In Denmark, for instance, it saved a 
forty-thousand-dollar crop of cauliflower 
seed from frost one year.” 

_ ae & 


The Moore Push-Pin Company, of 
Philadelphia, has a colorful story which 
goes back to the small beginnings of 
Edwin Moore twenty-five years ago. Mr. 
Moore had an idea for making a glass- 
headed push-pin which he _ patented. 
With virtually no money he attempted 
to make this product and put it on the 
market. Amid great difficulties he still 
persisted, and William Percy Mills, now 
president of the company, was one of 
the first to see its possibilities. Mr. Mills 
gives this story: 


A Story of Tacks and Pins 


“Moore’s original idea was the fusing 
of a little piece of glass on a darning 
needle point, to hold down films in an 
acid bath. From the beginning people 
asked for them in quantity, and Moore 
decided to manufacture them under a 
patent. 

“Then came obstacles which would 
have driven many manufacturers to des- 
pair. His meager capital was soon used 
up with patents and tools, and for nearly 
a year—although he interviewed numer- 
ous capitalis‘: -ne was unable to secure 
sufficient funds to start in business. 


“Moore’s first real encouragement 
came when a large photographic con- 
cern offered to take his entire output for 
one year. From that day the company 
has endeavored to educate the public to 
the need for its products to the limit of 
its manufacturing ability. 


“It was at this stage of the business 
that I became associated with Mr. Moore. 
With my selling and advertising experi- 
ence, and his mechanical knowledge and 
enthusiasm, the business began to in- 
crease. We incorporated a small com- 
pany and started our educational work 
with department store demonstrations 
and by advertising in the magazines in 
a small way. We could not do much in 
the way of publicity as our factory was 
very small and our capacity limited. 


“After proving to our satisfaction that 
the public wanted our push-pins, we be- 


(Continued no page 1145) 
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Race Horse Sales Letters and the 


Plow Horse Mind 


By Maxwell Droke 


The captions used to explain the action of moving pictures have often remained on the screen 
long after most of the audience finished reading the message. 
learned that it is a mistake not to leave the wording on the screen long enough for the slowest 
reader to have an opportunity to read every word. In this article Maxwell Droke shows how 
sales letters must be written with the slow thinker and the slow reader in mind. Not every 


one who receives our sales letter can think fast. 


thinkers as well as for the man with the race horse mind. 


strip of land, a mere thumb-print 

on the map, where race horses 
are bred. But out in the Middle West 
we are much more concerned about 
breeding plow horses. 


They are good horses, yes—efficient 
horses—intelligent horses. But the fact 
remains that they are plow horses. They 
have their place—and a very important 
place it is—but they would be hopeless 
failures on the race track. 


Now for the analogy. 


Most of us folks who write sales let- 
ters have what might be termed “race 
horse” minds. The very nature of our 
work forces us to take daily setting-up 
exercises for our gray matter. And so 
it is little wonder that we come, in time, 
to the point where we assimilate new 
and rather startling ideas with surpris- 
ing agility. It becomes a habit with us. 
Given a mere hint of an idea, our race 
horse minds are off like a flash, for the 
goal. 

The Slow Thinker Is Not Stupid 


All this is well enough when we are 
reading the other fellow’s sales letters. 
But unless we are mighty careful this 
mental agility of ours will lead us astray 
when it comes to writing sales letters 
for other people to read. 


The race horse is a rarity—almost a 
phenomenon. And there is a similar 
scarcity of race-horse minds. Let’s be 
perfectly frank about it. Most folks 
have “plow-horse” minds. This doesn’t 
mean that they are stupid. Certainly 
not. They are just as intelligent, and 
just as capable as the “race-horse” tribe. 
They demand a little more time, and a 
few more facts before they make up their 
minds—that’s all. The man with a 
“plow-horse” mind doesn’t jump to a 
conclusion. He walks to it, deliberately, 
a step at a time. But don’t overlook the 
fact that he gets there just the same. 


Too many sales letters are written to 
show off the high-stepping proclivities of 
a race-horse mind, and too few are fash- 
ioned to slowly and steadily lead the 
logical prospect—the man with a plow- 
horse mind—to the point where he can 
make up his mind, and make it up your 
way. 

But let us illustrate by an actual ex- 
ample. We have an old established 


D°s: in Kentucky there’s a little 


household remedy. It is stocked in prac- 
tically every drug store. 


But now we 


want to go a step farther. We want to 
enter a new market—the small town and 
country general store. We know that the 
proprietors of these establishments are 
keen merchandising men. Almost invari- 
ably they are successful and prosperous. 
But we know, too, that they are slow 
thinkers. They have “plow-horse” minds. 


How can we reach these merchants? 
Well, here’s the first paragraph of a let- 
ter that did reach them: 


“You are too keen a business man to 
deliberately turn your back on a proposi- 
tion that promises to pour more money 
in your cash till not only now, but for 
many years to come.” 


There’s a statement that is sure to set 
the “plow-horse” mind a-working. It 
gives the reader something to reason out. 
And yet he can come to just one conclu- 
sion—and that’s the conclusion you want 
him to reach. 


Proceeding to the second paragraph: 


“There are many lines that pay a 
pretty good profit while they last. They 
are popular for a time, but they don’t 
repeat. And the result is that you are 
likely to be stuck with a lot of shelf- 
clinging merchandise, that more than 
offsets the temporary profit.” . 


Here, again, we have something for the 
merchant to think about. Probably he 
calls to mind certain bitter experiences 
with “one-time” products that failed to 
repeat. 

And now, in:the third paragraph, the 
writer, having laid a firm foundation, be- 
gins to lead up to the introduction of the 
product: 


A Picture of Profits 


“It isn’t every day that you can pick 
up a product that has paid a profit con- 
tinuously for twenty-two years, and that 
is today far more popular than at any 
time in its history. This product is 
stocked by thousands of merchants who 
declare that year by year the sales—and 
profits—show a steady increase. Satis- 
fied customers are continually telling 
others about it and this makes for a 
steady, year-around demand. 

“This unique product is Milks Emul- 
sion.” 

From this point the letter goes into a 
detailed description of just what Milks 
Emulsion is, what it will do, and what 
merchants and customers say about it, 
ending with a special introductory offer. 
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But the picture people have 


So our letters must be written for the slow 


An executive of a large correspon- 
dence school once made the statement 
that his institution did not sell so many 
lessons, at such and such a price. “In- 
stead of dry, uninteresting text-books,” 
said this executive, “we sell Tomorrow 
and its golden opportunities.” 


And it is true that every person who 
enrolls, or plans to enroll for correspon- 
dence instruction, is thinking of Tomor- 
row. A great many of these courses 
must be sold to folks with “plow-horse” 
minds—people with the patience and per- 
sistence to sit down and think things 
through. 

The most successful sales letters, in 
such cases, are the ones that think with 
the reader; the letters that, somehow, 
ferret out his problems, and help him to 
solve them. Race-horse sales letters may 
gallop along at a great gait, and hold 
the reader in open-eyed awe. But when 
he recovers from the spell and tries to 
find an answer to his natural, obvious 
questions—nine times out of ten—he sees 
that there is something missing. And 
that “something,” more often than not, 
prevents an enrollment. 


What Readers Want to Know 


Folks subscribe to this, that or the 
other correspondence course for the pur- 
pose of bettering their position in life. 
Isn’t it natural, then, to assume that one 
of the first questions that enters a man’s 
mind is: “Will this instruction really 
fit me for a better job and, if so, just 
how am I going to get it?” 

Too often we find just such questions 
of paramount importance neglected or 
skimmed over in a hasty, race-horse man- 
ner. But in this extract, from a letter 
sent out by a large eastern school, it 
seems to me that the subject has been 
covered in a very thorough, sensible way. 
It “gets across” to the “plow-horse” 
mind, because it links right up with the 
very thing he has been thinking about. 

“‘And these positions are being se- 
cured every day.’ Another satisfied 
student writes: 

oO, The question that worried me 
most, and has worried the majority of 
your prospective students, I presume, 
was, ‘Will they be able to get me a job?’ 
Actions speak louder than words, and 
your actions surely spoke loud. I had 
not been under your instruction even 
two months, before you placed me at 

The fact is made doubly 
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significant when I consider that previous 
to the day I started your instructions I 
had not had one single day of experience 
in the business.’ ” 


In the investment field there is a cry- 
ing need for more sales letters that will 
appeal to the “plow-horse” mind. There 
seems to be a tendency on the part of 
writers to picture the prospective in- 
vestor as a great captain of industry, a 
wizard of finance, with unlimited knowl- 
edge of methods and markets, and untold 
resources at his command. Nowadays, 
such a man is not the typical but the 
exceptional investor. As likely as not, 
your prospect is the corner butcher who 
has laid aside a thousand or so, that he 
would like to convert into good safe 
bonds. This type of man isn’t going to 
buy his securities on a hunch. He wants 
to pause and ponder before he purchases. 


Now, I contend that this letter sent 
out by S. W. Straus & Company, is a 
mighty good one, because it is something 
that a man can think over. And the 
more he thinks, the more certain he is to 
sign and mail the post card. 


“ «Just as a man is learning how to in- 
vest, he is ready to die,’ said a man of 
sixty-five to the writer. 


“He had spent his entire life learning 
the principles that govern successful in- 
vesting. When ready to use his accumu- 
lated experience, it was too late for him 
to profit by it. Yet, ninety-five per cent 
of the people thus waste their lives, for 
it has been shown beyond question that 
out of a hundred men starting with 
similar prospects, but five per cent leave 
sufficient to cover funeral expenses. 


“Knowledge is power, so why not use 
the ‘short cut’ and profit by the experi- 
ence that enabled the five per cent to 
succeed? 


“You will find in ‘How to Pick Good 
Investments’ the accumulated experience 
of thousands of years, reduced to twen- 
tieth-century terms. This booklet is 
yours for the asking, and our sending it 
does not place you under any obligation. 
It may prove to contain the very infor- 
mation that you are eagerly seeking. 


“Merely jot your name and address 
down on the card—if you are interested 
in judicious investing—and mail. 

“Yours very truly,” 


But you needn’t take my opinion. 
Records prove that this is a good letter. 
T. P. Burke, vice-president of the com- 
pany, says: “From an absolutely cold 
list, using an unstamped card, we count 
on from ten to twelve per cent returns. 
A stamped post card would bring an even 
larger percentage of replies, but experi- 
ence has convinced us that the inquiries 
are not nearly so valuable.” 


A Letter Full of Facts 


And here is another thought-provoking 
letter from the House of Straus. Note 
particularly the simple, direct statements 
that carry conviction where wild and 
glittering gesticulations would fail miser- 
ably: 

“You know, of course, that the offer- 
ings in the investment field are so many 
and so varied with the interest rates 
ranging from high to low, that they are 


bewildering even to the most seasoned in- 
vestor. The temptation to ‘take a chance’ 
has, probably, never been greater, nor 
the necessity of exercising unusual cau- 
tion more essential, for what will one 
profit if in a vain attempt to increase his 
interest yield he loses a part or all of his 
principal. 

“An income for the declining years of 
life is the heritage of everyone, though 
statistics show that eighty-five per cent 
of those at the age of sixty-five years 
and over are dependent upon others for 
support. How well you succeed in re- 
taining your heritage will depend upon 
the care and judgment you use NOW in 
making your investments. You want 
freedom from worry, certainty of income, 
and safety of your principal; therefore 
read the enclosures carefully. 


“A single hour devoted to this may 
prove to be the means of saving your 
accumulations of a lifetime, so read our 
booklet from beginning to end—your 
time could not be invested more profit- 
ably. It will surely appeal to your com- 
mon sense and judgment. Please re- 
member that it summarizes years of 
study and successful experience—the re- 
sults of which are yours for the mere 
reading. 

“You will surely appreciate how timely 
this authoritative and informative book- 
let is when you realize the almost in- 
credible sums of money lost every year 
through unwise’ investments — really 
speculation. In a recent article in the 
New York Globe it was stated that dur- 
ing the year 1920 the people of the 
United States lost more than $500,000,000 
through what they thought investments. 


“Safety First, whether applied to 
crossing the railroad tracks, or in a 
serious illness, or in the investment of 
your funds, is equally applicable. You 
may save a few minutes’ time; you may 
save a few dollars, or you may make a 
higher interest yield by ‘taking a chance’ 
—but is it worth it? 


“Here’s a Service Blank for your con- 
venience and yet doesn’t obligate you in 
the slightest. Why not fill it in with 
such information as you care to give, 
mailing promptly in the enclosed enve- 
lope, so that you, too, may benefit by 
our service. 

“Yours very truly,” 


How Dialogue Helps a Letter 


We once had a servant girl in our 
family who was an omnivarous reader of 
what she termed “choppy” books. Long- 
drawn-out paragraphs held no charm for 
her. She insisted that the pages be 
“chopped up” with a goodly sprinkling of 
“he saids” and “she saids.” And if the 
truth be known, there are a good many 
more sophisticated folk who judge by 
similar standards. A page in dialogue 
looks easy to read. It invites attention, 
seeming almost to say, “Here’s some- 
thing you will like to read!” 


The dialogue arrangement helps to at- 
tract a reader to the following letter 
from Ward Motor Vehicle Company. 
And once he is well into the copy, our 
“plow-horse” man keeps plowing right 
ahead, because he is reading the story of 
an actual experience—the solution of a 


problem that, mayhap, is quite like one 
he himself is facing at that very 
moment. 
“Dear Sirs: 

“He said: 


“*T don’t want to talk to you about our 
horse-and-wagon routes. You can’t 
touch our horse costs with electric 
trucks. 


“What I will talk to you about is 
this: We have a 60-mile route we are 
covering with a 5-ton gas truck. We 
are going to break it up into four Ford 
routes. You can bring an electric truck 
around and show us what you can do 
on one of these four routes and maybe 
we will buy an electric for that route or 
electrics for all four of them. 


“<‘But we do not want to talk about 
horse costs.’ 


“We said: 


“*You concede that we can beat gas 
truck costs, but you do not believe we 
can beat your horse costs. It so hap- 
pens that we have just completed an 
analysis for a concern in your line with 
just a few more routes than you have. 
We made a complete analysis of their 
horse routes. Ward electrics covered the 
horse routes in twenty-five per cent less 
time than horses that knew the routes 
and saved money besides—the money 
saving is equivalent to 2.56 per cent of 
their gross business for the year.’ 

“We continued: 


“¢We don’t know how much business 
you did last year.’ 


“ $1,600,000,’ he answered. 


“<‘Figure out what 2.56 per cent of 
that would be.’ 

“ ‘Over $40,000,’ he said. 

“All right,’ we said, ‘leaving out of 
the question your particular margin of 
profit, it happens that the average con- 
cern in your business is making less than 
ten per cent profit a year on gross sales. 
A saving in delivery costs equivalent to 
2.56 per cent would presumably be the 
means of increasing your profits twenty- 
five per cent or more. 

“Now you don’t think we can cut your 
horse costs. We think we can. In view 
of this possible saving, aren’t you willing 
to set up your complete horse costs in 
one column and let us set up opposite 
them electric truck costs for the same 
work? 


“ ‘Tf we are right, it will show you the 
way to increase your profits by over 
$40,000. 

“Tf $40,000 isn’t a big enough argu- 
ment, then multiply it by ten years— 
because electrics last more than ten 
years—that makes a saving of nearly 
$400,000.’ 

“He was willing, and the operating 
costs for Ward electrics proved lower 
than the operating costs for horses. He 
bought Ward electrics and placed a 
second and larger order a few months 
later. : 

“Because he was open-minded he 
found a GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 

“The same GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
is yours. You can set up your present 
delivery costs with horses and gas trucks 


(Continued on page 1149) 
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A RECENT newspaper item 
chronicled the death of two little 
old ladies. In their neighborhood 
it was generally believed that they 
were well off. They were the 
only survivors of a fine old house, 
but very little was actually known 
about them. They kept entirely 
to themselves. 


One cold winter morning the 
odd jobs boy, their only visitor, 
came to the house. His knocks 
on the door brought no reply and 
he called a policeman. They 
forced the door. 


One of the sisters was found 
dead—frozen to death in a bed 
covered only by an old rag rug. 
The other sister was dying from 
cold and starvation. The house 
had been stripped of everything 
salable. 

Yet their neighbors thought 
them “‘a little proud but very com- 
fortably fixed.”’ 

It may have been true not so 
long ago that the world made a 
beaten path to the door of the 
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Freezing your business to death— 


man who made a better mouse- 
trap. Today it is not so easily led 
off its busy course. Mouse-traps 
must not only be better made but 
better sold. 


Many an old established busi- 
ness house proud of its ancestry 
freezes to death because those that 
might support it have not the 
time to seek it out. Keeping to 
oneself has its reward in main- 
taining a pride of exclusiveness, 
but even the most conservative 
must look to his contemporaries 
for support. 


Doing this need not tear down 
what has been built up by years 
of effort. It is a question simply 
of interpretation in key with the 
demand of a constant stream of 
new buyers. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company has been of 
service to its clients in preserving 
this balance between the prestige 
which comes from long years of 
service and the initiative neces- 
sary for keeping the house in a 
flourishing condition. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
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Beauty in Kitchens 


HE Tappan Stove Company finds 
that the woman who spends much 
time in the kitchen responds readily 
to the suggestion of beautiful equip- 
ment. Tappan Gas Ranges are out- 
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standing in refinement of design. make it widely known. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Advertising 


CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO ‘MONTREAL 


Tappan advertising reflects their good 
looks. Utility, so our client finds, is 
taken for granted in a well-advertised 
stove. Advertising can give the right 
impression of a product, as well as 
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What Is the Matter with Our Sales 


Managers’ Associations? 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor, Sates MANAGEMENT Magazine 


SALES MANAGEMENT thoroughly believes in local associations of sales managers. 


We would 


like to see an enterprising, active club in every sales center, and to that end we are always 
glad to assist 7) the formation of them, either to the extent of having one of our staff repre- 
sentatives assist in getting the club started or furnishing a list of sales executives who we feel 


would be interested in joining such an organization. 


The Dartnell Corporation, publishers of 


SALES MANAGEMENT, has offered a cup to the local sales managers’ club that succeeds in mak- 
ing the most substantial contribution toward the reduction of distribution costs. 


IX months ago a group of enthu- 

siastic sales managers met in one 

of the large cities and organized an 
association. Nearly one hundred sales 
executives attended the first meeting. 
Everyone present was convinced that the 
club would be a tremendous success. 
That there was a crying need for such a 
club no one denied. The advantages of 
being able to get together at luncheon 
every two weeks and meet sales man- 
agers in other fields to “swap” ideas, ap- 
pealed to all. But the enthusiasm was 
short lived, for inside of two months the 
attendance had dwindled to a mere hand- 
ful, and last June the directors seriously 
debated whether or not the project 
should be abandoned. It was decided to 
continue, but the incoming officers are 
faced with a man’s-sized problem in re- 
viving interest and recruiting new mem- 
bers. 

Some Frank Advice 


If this were an isolated instance it 
could be dismissed as a “fluke.” But it 
is not an isolated case. On the contrary 
it is the rule rather than the exception. 
For every club that grows and succeeds 
ten fizzle out and fail. We are on the 
threshold of another season—let us con- 
sider frankly some of the reasons for this 
lack of success, and some of the things 
that can be done to swell the membership 
in those clubs which contemplate active 
operations this fall. 


In the first place I want to make it 
clear that in speaking frankly on this 
subject I have the interests of the whole 
club movement at heart. Some things I 
am going to say will hit friends of long 
standing, friends whose friendship means 
a good deal to me in a business way. 
They are just as sincere in their desire 
to help the club movement as we are. 
The work they are doing is done un- 
selfishly, and seldom with thought of 
gain. Indeed, it is often done at a 
financial sacrifice. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is human to suspect hidden mo- 
tives in the most virtuous, and it is this 
streak of human nature that is at fault. 


I refer first to the practice of so many 
clubs in booking speakers who have 
something to sell to the membership. It 
is true that these speakers do not openly 
solicit business. We hope that no one 


engaged in sales work would be guilty 
of such poor taste. 


But the very fact 


that they are connected with a concern 
which has something to sell, or that their 
own services are for sale, is distasteful. 
We all dislike propaganda, however well 
it may be sugar coated. 


This fact is understood by editors, and 
it explains one reason why you seldom 
see articles in leading trade publications 
written by advertisers. It is not that the 
advertisers have not a message worthy of 
printing, or that they are not good 
writers, or that they would abuse the 
reader’s confidence. But the reader, 
without even reading the article, is in- 
clined to jump to the conclusion that it 
is propaganda for the author and it 
spoils his appetite for everything in the 
magazine. He rightfully feels that his 
subscription entitles him to articles that 
will help him in his business, and not 
articles which he feels belong in the ad- 
vertising pages. In the same way the 
member of a sales managers’ club feels 
that he is giving up his time and paying 
his dues to hear speakers whose motives 
are unquestioned. He resents being lured 
out to a meeting on the pretense of hear- 
ing a helpful talk, and being sold some- 
thing—even if it is only an idea that is 
intended to stimulate the want for the 
thing which the speaker has to sell. 


The Speaker With An Axe to Grind 


Because The Dartnell Corporation be- 
lieves that advertising belongs in the ad- 
vertising pages, and should be plainly 
labeled such, and further believes that sell- 
ing should be done in the prospect’s office, 
and not at club meetings, members of our 
staff have done very little in the way of 
platform promotion, as it is commonly 
called. In such cases as members of our 
staff have made talks, it has been be- 
cause we had something to say that 
would be of service to our audience, and 
not because we wanted to promote the 
interests of The Dartnell Corporation. 
The writer, as editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, receives twenty to thirty requests 
a season to address different associations. 
These requests have been turned down 
without exception for the reason above 
stated, although in a former connection 
I did considerable platform work among 
advertising clubs. _ This policy is not 
cited here to throw bouquets at ourselves, 
but merely to give weight to our point 
that one thing the matter with sales 
managers’ clubs is that they give too 


much time to speakers who have an axe 
to grind. Like so many other things that 
can be secured for nothing, speakers of 
this type are usually worth much less 
than they cost. 


Another thing that is hurting the sales 
managers’ club movement is the laxness 
of the membership committees in select- 
ing members. There is in business a 
type of men who for want of a better 
name might be called “joiners.” They 
will join anything that comes along 
which offers them an opportunity to make 
business “contacts.” Into this class 
come life insurance agents, advertising 
salesmen, advertising agents, sales coun- 
cilors, efficiency engineers, advertising 
service men—and to show that we are 
impartial we will add—men selling sales 
services. 

The Penalty of “Joining” 


I don’t mean for an instant that be- 
cause a man sells life insurance he is not 
a desirable club member. Certainly sell- 
ing life insurance is an occupation to be 
proud of, and no one will deny that some 
of the finest and highest types of men 
follow that calling. But I do contend 
that the number of professional “contact 
makers” should be limited—very limited 
—lest those members who are prospects 
for these various services and things feel 
that the club is made up of people with 
something to sell and that they are the 
innocent lambs being led to slaughter. 


It is true that members with something 
to sell do not actually solicit business at 
meetings—although I was formerly con- 
nected with an advertising club where, 
this was done at the least provocation— 
but it is obvious that these members are 
only human, and they are going to use 
the contacts made at club meetings for 
personal gain. There is nothing wrong 
about that, we all do it, and would be 
poor business men if we didn’t. But look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of the mem- 
ber who is a buyer of such services, and 
has nothing to sell, how is he going to 
feel after twenty-five or thirty seller 
members come to. his office and solicit his 
business on the strength of friendships 
made at the club? Some years back 
when the writer was connected with the 
advertising department of Swift & Com- 
pany six advertising solicitors called 
upon him the very next day after meet- 
ing them as a guest of a member of the 
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old Advertising Association of Chicago! 


The backbone of any business organ- 
ization is those members who are in the 
club, not so much for what they can get 
out of it, as for what they can put into 
it. In the case of sales managers’ asso- 
ciations this class of members is re- 
cruited from the ranks of sales execu- 
tives who have nothing to sell to fellow 
members. If this class of members is 
discouraged by letting down the bars to 
those who join just for the business they 
hope to get out of it, the club will soon 
die of inertia. I say this knowing full 
well that some of the best workers in our 
sales managers’ clubs are those who are 
in the club simply because it helps them 
to know “good men to know.” 


The Program Committee’s Responsibility 


As a former officer in one old estab- 
lished sales managers’ club, I got myself 
thoroughly disliked by several members 
because I opposed the nomination for 
president of one of the finest fellows I 
ever met. My opposition was based 
purely on the grounds that the man made 
his living selling his services to sales 
managers. I contended that by putting 
this man at the head of the club we 
would strengthen the criticism already 
rampant that one could not attend a club 
meeting without being hounded to death 
by people with something to sell. The 
majority felt, however, that he had given 
so generously of his time, and had been 
such an active worker that he ought to 
get the nomination, and he was subse- 
quently elected. That is one of the 
dangers that comes from giving too much 
committee work to members of this type, 
a danger that is always present because 
it is this class of members that is 
always willing and anxious to do the 
work. The time must come when the 
seeming sacrifices the member has made 
must be rewarded, and in elevating him 
to office the best interests of the club are 
often jeopardized. All this can be 
avoided by appointing a membership 
committee of men who have the courage 
to keep down this class of membership, 
or a hard and fast amendment to the by- 
laws making the requirements for mem- 
bership more stringent. 

But what perhaps is the greatest 
weakness in most sales managers’ clubs 
is the program committee—or lack of a 
program committee as the case may be. 
To a great extent the program committee 
is responsible for the product which the 
membership committee must sell, and for 
that reason it corresponds exactly to the 
editorial staff of a magazine. Yet the 
average chairman of a program commit- 
tee thinks that his duties begin and end 
with hunting up a speaker a few days 
before the meeting. Imagine if you can 
what would happen to a publication like 
SALES MANAGEMENT if we went from one 
issue to another without any definite edi- 
torial program, grabbing up such articles 
as drifted in—giving preference to those 
which we could get for nothing—and 
making no effort to build each issue to 
the reader’s specifications? Imagine an 
editor calling in his circulation manager 
and saying, “We are going to get out 
another issue next month, I hope to have 
an article by a nationally known writer, 


but I can’t say just who yet. Now get 
out a letter featuring the issue.” Yet, 
that in effect, is what the chairman of 
the program committee tells the chair- 
man of the membership committee in too 
many instances. 


The first step in selling anything, as 
my readers well know, is to have some- 
thing definite to sell. Merely telling 
people what you have won’t do much 
good. You have to make them want that 
thing, not for the thing itself, but for 
what that thing will do for them. 
Strange as it may seem, sales executives 
on the whole don’t want to join a sales 
managers’ association just for the sake 
of joining. It takes time, and few of 
us haven’t the time to spare—at any rate 
we think we haven’t. You have to make 
the sales executive want to join by mak- 
ing him feel that he cannot afford to 
stay away. What I mean by that is that 
you have to go to him, not with a propo- 
sition to join a good-fellowship club, but 
with a definite proposition based on what 
the club proposes to do for him—in other 
words a season’s program. 


What the Clubs Have to Sell 


I make this assertion positively, be- 
cause it is my job to sell sales managers 
subscriptions to this magazine which you 
are reading. When we first started get- 
ting subscriptions for it we spent a good 
many thousands of dollars to learn that 
sales managers didn’t want to subscribe 
to a magazine—they invariably felt 
that they already had too many maga- 
zines to read. But I found that every 
sales manager was interested in learning 
how other sales managers were solving 
the problems which were bothering him 
the most. By mailing around lists of 
such problems which were to be discussed 
in current or future issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT we have succeeded in get- 
ting 12,000 sales managers as subscribers 
in spite of the fact that they didn’t have 
time to read any more magazines! In 
the same way those sales managers’ clubs, 
like the Columbus club last year and the 
Los Angeles club the year before, who go 
into the season with a well planned pro- 
gram—not a hodge-podge of speakers— 
but a program that embodies a big cen- 
tral idea which can be taken out by the 
membership committee and sold, will 
have no difficulty in recruiting its mem- 
bership more than that it will be in the 
enviable position of being able to pick 
and choose its members. 

When one gets to digging about in the 
graveyard of sales managers’ associa- 
tions he finds many strange alibis for a 
club’s going “West.” One sales manager 
told the writer recently that his club 
has suspended because it couldn’t get 
any good speakers. This club happened 
to be out of the way, and not important 
enough to attract national headliners. It 
is worth mentioning here that you don’t 
have to come out with a program listing 
a lot of famous speakers to get members. 
In the case of the Los Angeles club, men- 
tioned above, it has during two different 
years successfully used a program of 
round-table discussions, each discussion 
taking up in sequence the various steps 
of a major problem. Such a program 
has a very strong appeal from a mem- 


bership recruiting standpoint, particu- 
larly if good leaders for the discussions 
are available. The New York Sales 
Managers’ Association, probably one of 
the most successful in the country, con- 
fines its program almost entirely to 
round-table discussions. Of course, in 
following such a program it can be 
varied by an occasional speaker, when 
one is available, but these speakers need 
not be arranged for in advance. 


Last, but by no means least, I think 
that one of the big reasons for lack of 
success in forming local clubs is lack of 
some big propelling motive. Those organ- 
izations which thrive and flourish are in- 
variably the ones which have a reason 
for being, a reason that catches at the 
imagination and appeals to the finer in- 
stincts. I cite for example the case of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. This movement never amounted 
to much more than a town booster affair 
until the “Truth in Advertising” move- 
ment was launched at the Baltimore 
convention. As a help to advertising I 
greatly question the wisdom of this move. 
Secretly I am inclined to feel that its 
main accomplishment has been to give 
basis for the suspicion that all advertis- 
ing is fraudulent. But be that as it may, 
no one will dispute that it was the mak- 
ing of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
which from that time on took on a more 
earnest tone and rounded itself out into 
its present dimensions. It was an idea 
that could be easily sold, and was sold 
to the thinking men in the advertising 
world. It was a rallying slogan that 
won to the cause of the movement hun- 
dreds of influential men, and considerable 
financial support. 


Some Program Suggestions 


Every sales managers’ club needs just 
such a rallying ideal, and just such a 
propelling motive. It needs to be a mo- 
tive that will attract men who would not 
be interested in the club from a purely 
selfish standpoint. It needs to be a pur- 
pose that is urgent and altruistic. Yet it 
needs to be a purpose that in its final 
effect will help the participant. Such a 
purpose is, fortunately, available in the 
present need for lower distribution costs. 
There is no question that distribution 
costs are far too high, and must come 
down. If they are not brought down by 
those responsible for our present pro- 
cesses of distribution they will be brought 
down by political meddlers and radical 
legislation. It is perhaps the biggest 
and most urgent problem that confronts 
sales managers today. It is a problem 
which every sales manager should be 
willing and anxious to take a hand in 
solving. It is a problem to which your 
club can well give serious thought in 
shaping its fall program. 


Stuart H. RAupH, for the past two 
years Eastern sales manager for The 
Flintkote Company, manufacturers of 
asphalt shingles and prepared roofings, 
has been promoted to assistant sales di- 
rector and will be located at the execu- 
tive offices at Boston. D. E. Root, 
formerly Southern sales manager, be- 
comes Eastern sales manager with head- 
quarters at New York City. 
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Percolators 


In Milwaukee where coffee drinking 
is as universal as tea drinking in Eng- 
land only 15,400 electric percolators 
have been sold. Of the 122,700 
families, 99% drink coffee regularly 
and 95,000 of these coffee drinking 
families have electrically wired homes 
—but only 15,000 or 12% have electric 
percolators. A further indication of 
the sales opportunity is the fact that 
although there are eighteen brands of 
electric percolators on the market, one 
brand, advertised exclusively in small 
space in The Milwaukee Journal, has 
been chosen by 67% of the buyers. 
Only the surface has been scratched— 
any manufacturer who will use the 
Journal’s selling power consistently 
and in a sufficiently large way can 
dominate the market quickly at low 
cost. 


Irons 


Electric irons have the benefit of full 
consumer acceptance in this market as 
there are only 2,085 wired homes not 
yet equipped. Consider the tremen- 
dous volume of replacements that must 
be made each year where almost 
100,000 electric irons are in use—and 
that you need only the power of Jour- 
nal advertising to get your share of 
this profitable business at an unusually 
low cost. 


Big Sales 
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Toasters 


Only 35,800 Milwaukee families have 
electric toasters—leaving almost 60,000 
wired homes in need of this very use- 
ful appliance. If you want a share of 
this business please note the fact that 
out of fifty-four brands sold, the 
leader with 31% of the 35,800 sales 
advertised exclusively in The Journal 
—getting thorough coverage at one 
low cost. 


Heaters 


The electric heater is an _ exactly 
parallel example—only 25,398 in use 
in 95,000 wired homes—twenty-four 
brands on the market—one brand with 
44% of the sales is an exclusive Jour- 
nal advertiser. 


Curling Irons, Vibrators 


Electric Curling Irons and Electric 
Vibrators present similar opportunities 
for large increases in sales in this rich 
market at one low advertising cost. 
Space does not permit giving the de- 
tails here—a letter will bring them to 
your desk. 
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Complete 
Information 


—on the Greater 
Milwaukee Market with 
regard to Electric Appli- 
ances—small and large, 
is available in Volume 
II of the comprehensive 
consumer and dealer 
survey published by’ The 
Journal, covered all 
principal lines of mer- 
chandise under the fol- 
lowing heads: 


Volume I— 
Facts and Figures 
Volume II— 
‘Household Appliances, 
Utensils and Accessories 
Volume III— 
Toilet Articles and 
Accessories 
Volume IV— 
Recreation, Sports and 
Accessories 
Volume V— 
Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Tob and Candi 
Volume VI— 
Men’s and Women’s 
Wearing Apparel 
Volume VII— 
Package Goods Sold 
Through Grocery Stores 


-Volume VIII— 


Local Retailer’s 
Merchandising Policies 


Write at once for those 

volumes in which you 

are interested, enclosing 

$2.00 per volume to 

partly defray printing 
costs. 


Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


e 
The Milwaukee 
Complete Advertising Service 
OURNAL 7282 
Black and White 


FIRST ~- by Merit 
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INSTANTLY 


the cost of any item of 
material or labor whether 
it occurred yesterday or 
ten years back 


Credit data at a 
glance 


The VISIBLE information 
so readily available permits 
quicker service to custom- 
ers, and saves the time of 
clerical and sales employees. 


Makes stock visible 


Overstocking or material 
shortages are both impos- 
sible when the state of stock 
can be so plainly seen at all 
times. 


Makes sales records 
more valuable 


Prospect lists become fer- 
tile and profitable fields 
when they are made VIS- 
IBLE so they may be worked 
intelligently and intensively. 
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answers. It bars the oft-repeated excuse: ‘‘this data 
has not yet been filed.’’ And it prevents the old, old 
story: “‘those records must have been misplaced or lost.” 

The readiness with which all data can be filed by the Rand 
VISIBLE system is only second in importance to the rapid- 
ity with which the same data may later be consulted. 

Easy to file, easy to find, is so true of this system that 
two-thirds of the clerical time required by other systems is 
saved by the Rand VISIBLE method. 

Rand colored signals placed in the pockets thoroughly 
classify and visualize the information of your files—instantly 
picturize various conditions for you—again saving time and 
permitting a more efficient use of all records. 

There is not a manufacturer or merchant, big or little, in 
this country who will not get immediate benefit from a 
Rand VISIBLE Record System. Let us tell you how this 
quick, easy-to-find, VISIBLE System will help you. 


RAND COMPANY, INC., 609 Rand Bldg.,. N. TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
Originators and Largest Makers of VISIBLE Card Systems 
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VISIBLE CARD 


"Tes Rand VISIBLE Record System gives quick 


cA few of the, 
manufacturers equipped with 
‘RAND VISIBLE 
Record Systems: 


Kebhogy 


FLAKES 


Western Electric 


Beech-Nut 
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A Wahl Company salesman’s automobile pressed into service as a parade float 


Our Experience With Automobiles 
in the Sales Work 


Profitable to the company only when personally owned 
by salesmen—profitable to the salesman only when 
he organizes his territory and plans his sales work 


By Thomas E. Kendall 


Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


HE impression seems to prevail 

among salesmen that to cover a 

provincial territory in an automo- 
bile is to gain many advantages not pos- 
sible of attainment in traveling by train. 
This discussion of our policy relating to 
the purchase, ownership, maintenance 
and current expenses of so using an 
automobile in Baker-Vawter provincial 
territories was written primarily to an- 
swer many of the questions that are 
being asked us by our sales force. 

We have attempted also to point out 
the numerous advantages that the car 
mode of traveling would seem to possess 
and to show why it is just as necessary 
to carefully consider also the possible 
disadvantages. The kinds of conditions 
necessary to the successful working of a 
territory in a car are discussed, so that 
a man who contemplates buying a car 
for this purpose may do so with a better 
understanding of the whole subject as it 
appears to the company. 


In every case a salesman will be the 
purchaser and sole owner of the car 
which he may use in traveling his terri- 
tory. It is not a part of company policy 
to invest in the ownership of such cars. 

Gas, oil, repairs, depreciation, replace- 
ments, parts, tires and all other expenses 
of a car’s use and maintenance must be 


borne and paid for by the salesman. 
Against the amounts so spent a salesman 
shall include in his regular expense re- 
port a charge for each drive made be- 
tween towns in his territory, based on 
the railroad fare. Between points not 
comparable to or connected by railroads 
the mileage shall be taken from an of- 
ficial road map as to the distance between 
the two towns, at not to exceed the pre- 
vailing railroad fare rate per mile. 


Storage charges in towns outside of 
headquarters town, when such expenses 
are actually incurred, may be included in 
expense reports. This charge cannot ex- 
ceed fifty cents per day and will be 
allowable only for days when a salesman 
has actively been attending to the com- 
pany’s business. 

Some of the supposed benefits of using 
an automobile in traveling a provincial 
territory are: 


To the Salesman: 


Increases: 
Number of productive hours per 
day. 
Number of customers who may be 
called on. 


Number and volume of sales per day. 
Volume of monthly shipments into 
territory. 


Percentage rate of commissions. 

~ Amount of bonus. 

Total earnings. 

By: 

Working each town and all its cus- 
tomers and prospects thoroughly 
before leaving for the next town, 
because salesman is not dependent 
on trains and train schedules. 

Leaving promptly for next nearest 
town if it makes for more produc- 
tive hours per day. 

Carrying samples of forms and 
equipment which make demonstra- 
tions and sales easier. 

Providing greater ease and comfort 
to the salesman than may be occa- 
sioned by traveling by train be- 
tween close together points. 

To the Company: The company may 
share in these benefits when they are 
actually realized by the salesman if the 
following profit-increasing factors also 
are present: 

A reduction in the amount of money 
expended for each dollar of sales as re- 
flected by a decreased percentage of sell- 
ing cost to sales. 

When it does really increase the effec- 
tiveness of a salesman to a greater num- 
ber of prospects in a smaller area and 
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improves the value of each customer by 
his increased volume and variety of pur- 
chases. 

A thoughtful study of these apparently 
mutual advantages led us to give the use 
of automobiles for our salesmen a prac- 
tical test several years ago, to determine 
whether all of the advantages were pos- 
sible of realization. We were thereby 
convinced that company owned cars were 
not to be considered and that it is pos- 
sible for a salesman to operate his own 
car on a mutually profitable basis only 
when he possesses unusual sales ability, 
abundant business and physical activity, 
and the will power to resist the tempta- 
tion to waste the precious minutes which 
might be saved to him through using a 
car. 

The test (taken from a report made 
at the time the plan was abandoned) : 


“We purchased eight Ford runabouts, 
and assuming one-half of the purchase 
price, distributed them in eight kinds of 
provincial territories throughout the 
country. Where a man was working a 
provincial territory and did considerable 
traveling, we averaged his expenses over 
the prior six months or a year and made 
him an expense allowance based on his 
prior expenditures. 


“Then we began to keep figures which 
would show us exactly the progress of 
our experiment. We expected that sales 
would go up and that the cost of sales 
would go down. We figured that an in- 
vestment of fifty per cent in the car 
would at least allow us to break even 
over the first twelve or eighteen months. 
Strangely, nothing of the sort happened. 
Sales were not increased uniformly, nor 
was the cost to produce those sales dimin- 
ished. That is the basis of our automo- 
bile experience which has led us to dis- 
continue to purchase cars for our sales- 
men.” 


Men Should Buy Cars 


When a salesman drives his own car 
it is natural for him to regard it more 
highly from the standpoint of its being 
a valuable possession, and as being an 
investment to be protected as far as pos- 
sible. He then willingly assumes the re- 
sponsibility for its good care against 
fast depreciation. It is right that this 
responsibility should be his, for he alone 
has the power to make out of the use of 
the car a business building factor in his 
territory. 

It is assumed that a man who contem- 
plates the use of a car in his territory 
will give the matter much more serious 
consideration if he is required to per- 
sonally pay for it. Once committed to 
that expenditure he is much more likely 
to do some constructive planning and 
working to make a success of the car 
plan of solicitation. If a salesman is not 
financially able to shoulder that financial 
outlay, it is doubtful if he has reached 
a point in the cultivation of his territory 
which will warrant his owning a car. 


It must be remembered that-we have 
tried other bases of maintenance and that 
in all of them the actual amounts of 
expense reported by salesmen for travel- 
ing by car exceeded the sums on which 
it had been possible to cover the territory 
by train. Any salesman who now drives 


a car in his territory knows the truth of 
this. But that the amount in dollars of 
expense shows an increase is not alarm- 
ing in itself, unless the percentage of 
that expense to sales also increases, 
which it does unless the sales are steadily 
pushed to higher totals. It is on this 
matter of securing a decided sales in- 
crease that most men hit the rocks in 
trying to make a car pay. They either 
have not the ability to increase their 
sales by seeing more customers or they 
prove incapable of so directing their own 
work that they fail to more intensively 
work their territory and to see more cus- 
tomers and prospects. 


Knowing then, that transportation ex- 
pense in dollars will increase on the car 
basis as against the railroad basis unless 
sales also greatly increase, we believe it 
fosters greater attention to the need for 
intensive planning and working to limit 
the cost of transportation per mile to the 
company to what it would be if it were 
being covered by rail. The amounts so 
reported are comparable in every way, 
then, to the reports as submitted by the 
many other salesmen who travel on the 
regular basis. 


It is expected that any difference in 
cost to a salesman between the expense 
of operating the car and his reported 
expenses will be borne by him out of his 
increased earnings from the use of his 
car. On the percentage rates of com- 
mission which we pay, there will be a 
greater percentage of profit to the sales- 
man in any increased volume of sales, 
than there is to the company. Without 
a definite sales increase and a reduction 
of expense percentages there is no profit 
to the house or to the salesman in the 
car investment. 


A consideration of the many possible 
disadvantages of the car method also 
was a factor in shaping our policy and 
attitude on the car question. Briefly 
these apparent disadvantages are: 


The large area and poor roads in many 
provincial territories make for a limited 
usage of a car. 


The bad effect of seasonal rains, snows 
and storms, causes a salesman to use 
trains about as much as he does his car. 
This reduces the value to him of his car 
as an investment, and is one of the rea- 
sons why an expense allowance plan is 
not workable. 


What Expenses Are Allowed 


Any basis of measuring or paying for 
mileage consumed, except as included in 
our policy, would be difficult for us to 
check when reported by a salesman, and 
might contain many miles consumed in 
the pursuit of pleasure instead of busi- 
ness. 


Charges for storing the car nights in 
public garages is only partly offset by 
the elimination of bus and baggage 
charges. 

Mileage between two railroad points 
often is greater by road than by rail and 
the rate of speed is slower in a car than 
by train. Long jumps are not practic- 
able in a car, either from the time or the 
expense standpoint. 

Loss of working and traveling time 
through having car laid up for repairs, 


often in a town far from headquarters or 
good base of operations, is decidedly 
expensive. 

Many salesmen are not constituted that 
they will use the right working methods 
and principles which might be expected 
to make the car experiment a success. 
A man who is addicted to long jumps by 
rail will find it hard to follow the inten- 
sive cultivation plan of working every- 
thing as he goes. Jumping about be- 
tween distant points in a territory is 
especially prevalent in too large terri- 
tories-—too large in area and number of 
prospects for its salesman power. 

The fact that so many salesmen are 
better guessers than they are accountants 
when it comes to keeping and reporting 
accurate records of expenses is only in- 
tensified when they attempt to “esti- 
mate” the mileage covered by a car. 

The first requisite for making the car 
investment a paying one is a careful 
and effective organization of a territor~ 
into working units or blocks. An 
analysis of routes may show that some 
trips may be more economically made by 
train. Other portions of the territory 
may readily lend themselves to the ideal 
method of solicitation wherein each block 
route or section may be fine-combed for 
business on a schedule which permits see- 
ing all prospects within that radius be- 
fore another block or route is tackled. 

The distance between prospects and 
groups of them within a block, and be- 
tween blocks or towns on a route, are 
determining factors in the economy of 
using a car. 

Continuous solicitation is the object 
for which constantly to strive. The time 
spent between calls in the working hours 
of a day is not strictly productive time 
although it is necessarily consumed. 
Every effort should be made to shorten 
the distance between prospects so that 
the total time so spent is cut down to the 
extremely essential. 


Car Not Always Economical 


In blocks where prospects are dense, 
as in any well organized city territory, a 
car cannot be economically used as com- 
pared by using rail lines for reaching the 
block and by walking therein between 
prospects. Very short runs and numer- 
ous stops are wasteful of power and re- 
duce mileage per gallon of gasoline. 

Long jumps between distant points in 
a territory, when they are necessary, 
should not be attempted in a car unless 
all intermediate points are worked going 
or coming. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
large majority of sales territories are 
too large when the number of prospects 
in them is compared with the number of 
these prospects which the salesman in a 
territory has the time and inclination to 
cultivate. 

When a territory is organized for 
working by units it soon becomes ap- 
parent that its too great size is a tre- 
mendous detriment in attempting to rout 
competition by frequently calling on all 
prospects. When this is true it’s a safe 
bet that a salesman will waste many 
hours per month which in a smaller, 
closer worked territory might be adding 
many dollars to his earnings. 
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The average value of a farm in Nebraska is 
$33,771, almost three times the average value 
of farms throughout the nation. These are 
federal census figures. 


There are 124,417 of these well-rated farms 
in Nebraska, 56% of which are occupied by 
owners. Nebraska has liquidated a larger 
percentage of its farm loans than has any 
other state according to The War Finance 
Corporation. 


These comparisons show in a small way the 
vastness of Nebraska’s potential buying 
power. 


You can best reach Nebraska 


a thru Omaha 
Nebraska Farms Nation’s Farms : 
average $33,771 each average $12,084 each 
r i ya ed x im 
Se a WOr er 
8a ee Morning-Evening — Sunday 
; JULY CIRCULATION—DAILY, 93,025—SUNDAY, 90,009 
ee = National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


-. A complete analysis of this market is con- 
tained in the book “Omaha—the Gateway 
of the West” and the Sales Analysis of the 
Omaha Trade Territory. Write to the 

Omaha Chamber of Commerce or the 

Omaha World-Herald for copies. 
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“They make it easy to buy.” 


AX The United States Printing |e Wy 
Aa] and Lithograph Company jae! ZZ 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN 
15 Beech St. 95 N. Third St. 


BALTIMORE 
25 Covington St. 


Hy 


s| A package that is set on a counter : I 
mM) before the eyes of the buyer can- RB) 
] not long remain concealed. 13 


| But who wants to hide it when, as ‘ Y 
Rl everyone knows, goods well dis- |hE7 
M| played are half sold. | 


| Other things being equal, people [RZ 
¥8| buy what is made easiest for them |B 
Yi to buy. It is certainly easy to |8V7/ 
all x! select goods contained in attractive, |} 
=//, individual packages---neatly dis- |§ 
ify played ready to the buyer’s hand. j 


: Present your product to the public Ky : 


AR! in U. S. Silent Salesmen Display a 
4 Containers. : 
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Signs on dealers’ stores, similar to the above are a favorite form of advertising which dealers request manufacturers 
to pay for. Is it worth the cost? 


Should the Manufacturer Pay Half of 
Dealers’ Advertising Expense? 


By James M. Mosely 


“If present tendencies are followed,” writes a subscriber, “we will soon be expected to assume 


the entire sales and advertising expense of our retail customers. 


Day in and day out we 


receive letters from retailers requesting us to share some form of advertising expense. Usually 
the cost of the advertising is all out of proportion to the business we receive from these stores. 
College programs, baseball fence signs, booster editions of newspapers, and a thousand other 
schemes are included in the requests we receive. If we ‘fell for’ half of them our entire adver- 


tising appropriation would be used up.” 
this form of dealer cooperation has proved extremely profitable in the past. 


cussion of the problem will be found in this article. 


HE letter was from one of the 
company’s best dealer accounts. 

“Last year we bought $21,000 

worth of your merchandise,” it said in 


substance. “You know whether or not 
ours is a desirable account. 


“Our expenses are increasing and our 
customers are kicking about paying the 
higher prices. We feel we must greatly 
extend our advertising and are consider- 
ing using much additional space in the 
newspapers and a number of outdoor dis- 
plays. Naturally, we will do this adver- 
tising ourselves. Will you pay fifty per 
cent of the cost?” 


A Common Problem 


This letter is typical in tone of hun- 
dreds being received by sales managers. 
Recent months have witnessed a large 
increase in these demands by dealers. 
When can the sales manager, profitably, 
acquiesce to a “fifty-fifty” arrangement 
of this kind? Under a seemingly inno- 
cent, simple request like this, is it pos- 
sible for the sales manager to strike hid- 
den dangers which may greatly under- 


mine the effectiveness of his advertising 
policy, as it already has been estab- 
lished? What is the best way of handling 
a situation of this kind? 


The manager of sales of the shoe com- 
pany who received the letter quoted 
above has been tackled similarly by 
many other dealers, whose requests, if 
granted, would cost $150,000, which 
would benefit but a small proportion of 
his dealers. Instead of placing this 
money in the hands of a few dealers of 
varying advertising ability, he contem- 
plates an advertising campaign which 
he will control himself, with the aid of 
advertising counsel, and which will aid 
all his dealers and be independent of 
what they do and pay for themselves. 
This company had not previously been an 
advertiser. 


It must be granted that there are con- 
ditions under which advertising, paid for 
jointly by manufacturer and dealer, is 
wise policy. Leading corset manufac- 
turers, for instance, usually have an ar- 
rangement with their dealers to pay for 
half of the cost of the advertising up to 


On the other hand another manufacturer writes that 


A thorough dis- 


a certain limit, on receipt of checking 
copies. But most of the really success- 
ful manufacturers in this field have not 
made the mistake of depending upon this 
form of advertising entirely. They back 
it up strongly with their own national 
advertising. 


Fifty Dollars for New Accounts 


The maker of a shaving cream some 
time ago introduced his product by agree- 
ing to spend $50 in the local paper in the 
deaier’s regular space, provided the 
dealer bought a certain quantity of the 
goods. It was agreed that the retailer 
would keep devoting space in his regular 
advertisement to the new product until 
the whole $50 worth had been used up; 
then he was to write to the company, 
stating the space had been used, and 
would receive a check for $50. 

Fifty dollars went a long way in many 
a local paper and to use the amount up 
the dealer kept featuring the goods over 
a considerable period. Naturally, it cre- 
ated demand and sold goods. How- 
ever, again in this instance, this form 
of dealer-manufacturer advertising was 
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NAVAJO 


Indian Rugs 


Perpetual Beauty 


They will wear a life-time, 
gaining beauty with age, 
as do oriental rugs. 


We trade direct on the 
Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion with the squaws who 
weave them and we sell at 
about half what retail 
dealers ask. 


Sizes 2x3 feet to 5x7 feet 


Prices $5.00 to $40.00 
Pillow Tops $1.25 each 


Colors: Grey, Black and 
White; Also Grey, Black, 
Red and White 


Sent on approval to responsi- 
ble parties by writing to 


Kirk Brothers 


INDIAN TRADERS 


Box 728 Gallup, New Mexico 
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supplementary to the regular vigorous 
campaign of the national advertiser. 


The Waltham Plan 


The Waltham Watch Company, Walt- 
ham, Mass., last year conducted an 
experiment that proves conclusively it is 
possible for the manufacturer to back 
up his dealers strongly, yet keep the con- 
trol of his advertising in his own hands. 
Instead of turning money over to the 
dealer for local advertising on a fifty- 
fifty basis, with the waste and the hap- 
hazard returns which are inevitable, the 
company mapped out its own conception 
of what the advertising of the Waltham 
watch should be, based on careful study. 


It bought and paid for a series of 220- 
line advertisements, which it used in 155 
cities in the United States and forty 
cities in Canada. Instead of over-indul- 
ging in catering to the dealer, it brought 
about the tie-up of the dealer with its 
own advertising. In every city, with the 
cooperation of the local newspaper, the 
dealers bought and paid for space to ac- 
company the company’s advertisement— 
sometimes as many as twelve or fifteen 
dealers using space near the main par- 
ent company piece of copy. 


When the company did some tabulat- 
ing last year in September, it found that 
up to that time it had bought and paid 
for 792,000 lines of advertising at a cost 
of $95,000 and dealers had paid for 
260,000 agate lines of tie-up advertising 
worth $31,000 and a _ population of 
34,000,000 had been reached. Letters re- 
ceived from dealers indicated that this 
form of advertising help met with their 
approval, yet from the company’s stand- 
point it was much better than if the 
firm had let the advertising get out of its 
control and the chances are that result- 
ing sales were far greater than they 
otherwise would have been. 


While not all products can be com- 
pared with a watch for inviting the 
dealer to invest his own money in tie-up 
advertising, this experience and that of 
other manufacturers indicate that a 
careful study of the problem usually will 
uncover some ways and means of aiding 
the retailer, without turning over directly 
to him the greenbacks in the manufac- 
turer’s strongbox. 

There are times, however, when tie-up 
with the dealer on some “fifty-fifty” plan 
may be a logical solution to a sales prob- 
lem. 

Is This Plan Sound? 


An importer of little weather houses 
(which have figures which come in or 
out according to what the weather is 
going to be) has built his business on a 
simple sales plan of this sort. He offers 
to place a thousand in a small city de- 
partment store, for instance, to retail as 
a special at sixty-nine cents. He does 
not require that they be bought outright, 
but puts them in on consignment, paying 
the store a definite amount for doing 
advertising in part of the store’s regular 
copy. 

All that the importer asks is that the 
dealer do this advertising and also give 
the goods a prominent counter display. 
In nine cases out of ten, the weather 
houses sell out completely. Only once in 


a while does the importer have to take 
back goods or absorb a loss under this 
method. 

There are, of course, to be found re- 
tailers who have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in their own advertising and in 
conducting “fifty-fifty” advertising in 
collaboration with the manufacturer. 

When Stephen Hexter, managing di- 
rector of a group of Chicago drug stores 
which do an immense volume of business 
at a rapid turnover, started the Public 
Drug Company on State Street in that 
city, his competitors gave him just three 
months to live in busindig. When the 
end of the three months¥*rrived, they 
extended the date of his forthcoming 
downfall to six months ahead. The com- 
petitors figured that the Public Drug 
Company’s merchandising methods were 
“all wrong.” 

Perhaps they were, but, at any rate, 
Mr. Hexter is still in business, has 
bought out his critical competitors and 
accomplished some things of especial in- 
terest to national advertisers. In what 
once was the main store of his com- 
petitors, one of the Buck & Rayner 
chains of drug stores, in which the sales 
in the largest year amounted to $167,000, 
total sales have been increased to ap- 
proximately one million dollars per year 
—said to be the largest individual drug 
business done by any one retail store 
in the country, in spite of the fact it is 
one of the smallest stores in size. It is 
located on one of the busiest corners in 
the world, but this by no means entirely 
accounts for its success. 

When the Public Drug Company cele- 
brated its first anniversary, its manager 
believed it advisable to use much larger 
newspaper space than usual. There was 
inaugurated a policy which continues in 
effect. 

“We, therefore, decided it would be of 
considerable benefit to both the manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised products 
and ourselves to have a large cooperative 
advertisement and in that manner tested 
out the feasibility of such advertising 
with considerable success,” Mr. Hexter 
stated. 

“In later issues, we continued this class 
of advertising, increasing the manufac- 
turers’ sales of their products in our 
stores to such an extent that we never 
experienced any difficulty in having the 
leading manufacturers of the country 
gladly grant their consent to having 
their announcements published with our 
regular advertisements. 

“In connection with this cooperative 
advertising, we give the manufacturer 
cooperation to the fullest extent through 
window displays and counter displays 
and the cooperation of our salespeople in 
helping promote the sale of the adver- 
tised goods. If any particular advertise- 
ment does not pay after having two, or 
at the most, three insertions, we invari- 
ably withdraw this advertising. as it is 
only an expense to the advertiser, with- 
out any benefit to him or to us. 


How the Plan Works 


“We at no time give any advertiser 
any larger contract space than any other 
advertiser. They are universally alike 
in number of lines, even though they: ap- 
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Oklahoma City is Part of a Greater 
Market Covered by Two 


Newspapers 


Half a million people live in the thriving fifty-mile radius of 
Oklahoma City, largest city and geographical center of Okla- 
homa. More than 102,000 of these half-million are Oklahoma 
City residents. The remainder live in rural communities and 
small towns, closely tied to Oklahoma City by railroad and 
trolley lines. 


Here is Oklahoma’s largest market—a metropolitan market that 
can be worked as a unit, logically and economically. 


How many national advertisers really cheat themselves by space- 
buying based solely on Oklahoma City’s population, forgetting 
the larger outside market that adds nothing to advertising cost? 


Consider: A metropolitan market of 115,000, a suburban market 
of 385,000, a cohesive unit of half a million population; only two 
newspapers required for adequate coverage, combined daily cir- 
culation, 113,000. 


Then, add the sales possibilities of the outside territory, plus the 
forceful merchandising influence of Oklahoma’s two oldest and 
largest newspapers and you have a fair picture of Oklahoma. 
May we supply further, specific information? 


“Ye OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B.C. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


REPRESENTED BY 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Sales Manager Tells How 
He Would Advertise 


If There Are Any Chips On Advertising Men’s 
Shoulders This Fellow is Out to Knock Them Off 


By Will G. Milton 


- DON’T know what all my sales- 
I men tell their customers,” said the 
sales manager as he leafed 
through one of America’s biggest week- 
lies, “but if they tell them the sort of 
bombast I see in a lot of these advertise- 
ments, it is a wonder they ever sell any- 
thing. 

“My idea of a salesman’s job is to 
bring news to his customers. Now in our 
line our mcn have their trade fairly well 
established. Year after year they call 
on the same buyers, and unless they can 
bring a real piece of ‘news, I don’t see 
how the dealers ever put up with them. 


“I’m not a copy man, or an advertis-, 


ing expert, but it does seem to me some 
of these big page advertisements could 
be written to contain some real news.” 


“It’s easy for you to sit there and 
criticize,” I said, “but show me what you 
mean. Give me a ‘for instance,’ as Pot- 
ash said to Perlmutter.” 


The Kind of Ad for Sales Mangers 


“Well, look here at this advertisement 
for ‘Klearflax Rugs,’” answered my 
friend, the sales manager, as a big page 
spread in two colors caught his eye. 
“See that head, ‘This guest room by a 
famous decorator features a rug of 
Klearflax.’ Now, I am confident that my 
wife will read that entire advertisement 
if she sees it. And what is more, I think 
about a million other women will be in- 
terested in it for the same reasons. It 
tells about a Mrs. Swift, a famous in- 
terior decorator, and how she planned a 
guest room. Read it through. There is 
nothing in it that says anything about 
‘Klearflax Rugs’ being the very best 
made, or the product of a long ancestry 
of rug makers, or that you won’t be 
happy till you get one. Just plain every- 
day news that women will be interested 
in, because it tells how one other woman 
—an expert in her line at that—planned 
a guest room. It seems to me that it 
ought to pull a lot better than the adver- 
tisements that are filled with a lot of 
bunk about the product itself, or that 
just reiterate the same old selling talk, 
that is worn threadbare by a thousand 
other lazy advertisers who like to talk 
about themselves.” 

As he thumbed through the pages of 
advertisements his eye caught a heading 
on an Ivory soap advertisement. 


“Look at this, ‘What a Beauty Editor 
Told Us,’ isn’t that a corking good head- 
line for a soap advertisement? There is 
a copy writer who has tied up his story 
with the beauty pages that millions of 
women read religiously every morning. 
Women are going to be interested in that 
advertisement. The fact that they have 
read a thousand other Ivory soap ad- 


vertisements isn’t going to make any dif- 
ference. If a beauty editor has some- 
thing to say about Ivory soap they want 
to know it. At least that is my opinion, 
and I believe that advertisement is going 
to click about one hundred per cent in 
reader attention, if you’ll pardon me 
while I use some of the best copy writers’ 
terms. I’ve had so many advertising 
men call on me after our account that I 
have learned their lingo.” 


I found no comeback for the sales 
manager’s logic. It seemed reasonable 
to me. So I handed him a late copy of 
one of the better class monthly maga- 
zines, and asked him to look through the 
advertising pages and tell me whether 
or not the salesmen of the various adver- 
tisers could get any inspiration for their 
sales talk by reading the current adver- 
tising of their companies. He started 
thumbing through the book, and then 
suddenly stopped and flung a question 
at me. 

“Why do people buy rubber heels?” 
he queried with a searching glance at 
me. 

“Well, I suppose most of us buy them 
to make walking more comfortable,” was 
my answer. 


Prestige Alone Doesn’t Sell Goods 


“Exactly—I don’t know of any other 
reasons. Hard heels make us tired, cre- 
ate a lot of unnecessary noise, and wear 
us out. But listen while I read this ad- 
vertisement. I wonder if it will do very 
much towards selling a pair of rubber 
heels to anyone. I wonder if the sales- 
man who calls on shoe finding jobbers, or 
Tony Bacuguluipo, the shoe fixer in the 
basement, will find anything in it that 
will help them sell rubber heels. To my 
mind it fails to click. Here it is (and 
he read the following advertisement) : ‘It 
stands for Quality in Heels. Quite na- 
turally these heels make their chief ap- 
peal to the few—both those who make, 
and those who wear, fine shoes.’ I’d get 
heart failure as I signed the check tc 
pay for that advertisement, if I were the 
treasurer. Treasurers can’t be so bad 
after all, if they can sign checks running 
into the thousands for page advertise- 
ments that says no more than this one 
does.” 

“But listen,” I objected, “that copy was 
run for a definite purpose—to create 
prestige—to bring pressure on _ the 
makers of fine shoes to attach those heels 
to their best shoes, and to cause con- 
sumers to ask for those heels. It has 
been proved that this prestige building 
copy is often advisable.” : 

“All right, perhaps it is. If that sort 
of copy is justified wouldn’t I be just as 
fully justified to send salesmen out, not 


for orders, but to build prestige? Work- 
ing on the same principle I would say 
to my men, ‘Now, we don’t expect orders 
—what we want is prestige—make a 
good impression on the trade, and then 
leave. When we get the prestige the 
orders will come of their own accord.’ 
I might, and then again I might not, be 
able to hold my position. I may be too 
short-sighted to be an advertising man, 
but I don’t see why prestige-building 
copy, as you call it, can’t sell goods also. 
Don’t you think the O’Sullivan copy has 
built prestige? I think it has, but it 
hasn’t been too high-browed to sell goods, 
either. When they show a picture of a 
man jumping off a twenty-story build- 
ing, and then explain that the constant 
shock of walking on hard heels all day is 
equal to the shock of landing on a pave- 
ment from twenty stories above I am im- 
pressed—prestige or no_ prestige—lI 
want to go and buy a pair of rubber 
heels.” 
The Critic Was Hardboiled 


It seemed as if the hard-boiled sales 
manager had me backed in another 
corner. I could find no other answer for 
his arguments, so I asked him to turn 
some more pages and open up his volleys 
of criticism on another victim. 

He thumbed through page after page 
of advertising. When I saw that he was 
looking at the financial advertisements I 
knew an explosion was about ready to 
burst. Although the financial advertisers 
seem to live long and prosper, they are 
always vulnerable for the copy critics. 

“Look through this financial section,” 
he said as he handed the book to me. 
“I’ve just counted seven advertisements 
all with practically the same headlines, 
all saying something about Seven Per 
Cent First Mortgage Bonds, or Loans. 
Haven’t these people anything but seven 
per cent first mortgages to sell? Here’s 
one financial advertisement that seems 
to have a message, it says, ‘How Ten 
Dollars a Month Becomes $22,000 in the 
Nation’s Capital.’ I think I’ll write for 
the booklet about that plan. It sounds 
interesting to me. But I can’t get ex- 
cited over the seven advertisements that 
merely shout, ‘Seven Per Cent First 
Mortgage Bonds’ at me. 


“It seems to me that news is what the 
advertisement must bring a_ reader. 
Now, our salesmen are going out real 
soon. I hope they are prepared to bring 
some news to their trade. I hope they 
have some plans up their sleeves that 
they can tell merchants about. I am 
sure they can’t walk in a store and shout 
the name of their product and the com- 
pany, and say that our product is so good 
that it appeals only to the few—the dis- 
criminating classes alone. I want them 
to be able to tell what the style ten- 
dencies are for this season, to tell how 
other merchants are using our advertis- 
ing, how they are displaying the goods, 
how they are training their floor sales- 
men to sell our line. Why, there are a 
thousand things they ought to be able to 
tell our customers. And, it seems to me, 
that there are just as many interesting 
things about every product which the 
advertising man could tell his readers if 
he had the patience to dig out the facts.” 
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Do You Know Which Advertisements 
Are Selling Your Goods? 


This Knowledge is at Last 
Available Through a New Plan 


of Testing Copy 


O you know which advertisements in 

vour dealer campaigns are best—not 

from the standpoint of appearance, but 
of actual sales produced? Have you ever tried 
to determine the individual pulling power of 
each advertisement in a series, in order to learn 
where your orders are coming from? If not, 
you don’t know which advertisements are 
selling your goods. And that means an 
economic waste for which there is no excuse. 


Many a manufacturer is today running an advertising 
campaign to sell goods through dealers—and because 
his goods are moving, and because his ledger may 
show a balance on the credit side, he assumes that his 
advertising campaign is successful. He doesn’t know 
that, out of maybe twenty advertisements he is running, perhaps only 
four or five are actually paying their way in sales. Only four or five 
—perhaps less—are carrying the sales burden of the whole campaign. 
In other words his appropriation is only buying from one-third to one- 
half the orders to which he is entitled. 


Clients of Ruthrauff & Ryan, who are selling through dealers, know 
in advance what their campaigns will do. This is possible through a 
new plan of “testing” copy before it is released in the national cam- 
paign. By it, we are able to determine, at small initial cost, the 
actual power of each advertisement to pay its way in sales. The 
results gained in our “test centers” tell the advertiser what his cam- 
paign will sell from Maine to California. 


This plan determines the actual number of packages that move from 
the dealers’ shelves in each “test center” as a result of each advertise- 
ment released. By it the weak advertisements are eliminated and only 
the strong advertisements released to the entire list of publications. 
It is a plan of making every advertisement pay its way in sales. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Advertising 


225 North Michigan Avenue 


404 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


F you are selling through 
| dealers, and attempting to 

get the maximum amount of 
sales at minimum cost, you will 
be interested in reading our 
new book — “Eliminating the 
Dronad.” It tells the story of 
this big, forward step in adver- 
tising. And it is yours, without 
obligation if you mention SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


Chicago 
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down a flight 


of iron stairs ” ” 


A surprising test that opened 


the door to new economies 


MANUFACTURER had been packing 

his product in wooden boxes. Shipments 
weighed nearly 90 Ibs., and many were 
ruined in transit. Labor costs and the cost 
of materials were both far too high. 


Then a special corrugated case was de- 
signed to hold three units of sale—each in its 
own corrugated carton. The manufacturer 
admitted its desirability, but refused to be- 
lieve it practical—even after exhaustive 
laboratory tests. 


“Corrugated can’t hold that shipment!” 
he said. “All right,” said the Gair designer, 
*‘let’s pack both cases—wood and corrugated 
—and roll them down these iron stairs.”’ 


It was really a double flight, with a landing 
between. The wooden case went first. At the 
landing half-way down it fairly exploded— 
hurling its contents right and left. The cor- 
rugated case followed. It brought up at the 
bottom of the second flight with only 
bruised corners—its contents intact! 


The manufacturer was convinced. The 
shift to Gair corrugated cases meant not only 
safer carriage for his product, but a 10% 
saving on freight charges. It meant also a 
highly valuable gain in jobber and dealer 
good-will—for with the new packing method, 
the individual items were ready for imme- 
diate shipment and delivery. Important, too 


—visible proof of 
which case was best 


—it meant that his high packing costs were 
permanently lowered. 


Serving the leaders of every 
industry 


For nearly sixty years, Robert Gair Com- 
pany has cooperated with leaders in every 
industry to solve their packing and shipping 
problems. 

Labels, Folding boxes, Shipping cases, 
Display advertising—we supply them all. 
We control the whole process of manufacture, 
from wood-pulp to finished product. 

Backed by a highly organized Creative 
and Design Department for scientific and 
artistic study and research, our facilities 
guarantee the correct solution of every pack- 
aging problem. 

Send today for a copy of our new booklet, 
“Testing the Merchandising Value of a 
Package.” 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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A Mail Campaign that Sold the Jobbers 


Mystery and Humor in Sales Letters Jolt Buyers Out 
Of Mid-Season Apathy and Introduces New Products 


over the country found in their 

mail one morning a post card 
bearing two pictures of colored gentle- 
men. One of these dusky dandies wore 
a smile as large as a big slice of water- 
melon, and underneath his picture was 
a pair of dice showing a four and a three, 
thus indicating the reason for his happy 
smile. But the other “cullud boy” was 
the personification of gloom. Under- 
neath his picture was another pair of 
dice—showing a one and a two, indicat- 
ing his reasons for sadness. No other 
printed matter appeared on the card, and 
even the address was written with a 
typewriter having unusual type, which 
made it quite impossible to identify the 
postcard with any known correspondent 
or business house. 


BE ore tie electrical jobbers all 


Two days after the first card there 
came a second card showing the same 
“cullud boys” on their knees engaged in 
the favorite indoor sport of that happy 
race whose ancestry can be traced back 
to the dark continent. This card was 
entitled “Craps,” and showed the con- 
sternation of the boy who had thrown a 
three, and the joy of his fellow player 
whose luck had been better. 

To add to the mystery of the cards 
two days later the same jobbers found 
another card in their mail, entitled, 


“Come 7, come 11,” showing the luck of 
the boys reversed and the former unlucky 
one throwing “ ’leven.” 

By the time the three cards were re- 
ceived the jobbers in the electrical trade 
were wondering what it was all about, 
and their interest had been aroused to a 
high pitch. Then came the answer two 
days later. It was a large package con- 
taining two six-inch dice. Inside the 
dice, which were made of corrugated 
board, a sample of a new electrical re- 
flector was packed. 

One of the first things the jobbers no- 
ticed was a folder the front of which 
was decorated with a two colored picture 
of the “cullud boy,” again on his knees, 
(but not in prayer) and the following 
caption, “Heah, Big Boy! try out des 
’yere tings, ’n ’n SHOOT ’N ’DAH!” 


“As proof that we had 
struck a responsive chord, 
our customers sent in snap 
Shots to show how their 
salesmen reacted to the 
humor in the letters” 


Judging from the smile, Norman 

B. Hickox, sales manager of the 

National X-Ray Reflector Com- 

pany, has just made a “killing” 
with his trick dice 


The inside of the folder contained an 
explanation of the mysterious post cards 
and the reasons behind them. It seems 
that the National X-Ray Reflector Com- 
pany recently added three new reflectors 
to their line of lighting equipment and 
without thinking of the crap shooting 
significance, gave them the numbers, for 
catalogue purposes, of three, seven and 
eleven. 


When time came to announce these 
new numbers to the trade someone no- 
ticed the numbers and decided to tie up 
the new products with the w.k. indoor 
sport of crap shooting. Hence the three 
mysterious postcards and the six-inch 
dice. The first inside page of the folder 
was devoted to regular catalog illustra- 
tions_and descriptions of the three new 
items, together with prices. This page 
was headed, “X-Rays Gallopin’ Dom- 
inoes.” The next page was an order 
blank written in the lingo of the excited 
crap shooter. It reads as follows: 

“Come 7, come 11. Dis man’s chillun 
needs shoes so send along dese yere 
X-Ray Gallopin’ Dominoes right quick by 
express.” 

Then followed a regular order blank. 
At one side was a picture of one of the 
colored boys, saying, “Remembah de 
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Putting Lifelnto 
Sales Bulletins 


SALES MANAGERS. 


Here is a quick, sur: 
economical way to mak’ 
your sales bulletin 
interesting, snappy 
happy and encouragin 
to your representatives. 


Make them eager to get 
mail from“‘the house” — 
rather than to dread it. 


Our Monthly 
Sales Bulletin 


Copy and Cartoons 


will breathe the breath of 
life into your bulletins, and 
under our plan they go out 
as your own material. The 
cost is small—a trivial 
amount compared to the 
stimulating effect on your 
sales force. 


Current Issue and Sales 
Bulletin, showing how 
our copy is used 


SENT FREE! 


TEAR THIS AD OUT and mail 
to us with the name, address and 
line of business of your firm in 
the margin, also your name, and 
we will send you not only a 
specimen copy for inspection, 
but a typical Sales Bulletin of a 
subscriber, showing how to use it. 


DO IT NOW 


The O.J.McClure 
Advertising Agency 
111 West Monroe Street 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


package, quantity am 40.” On the back 
of the order blank was printed a humor- 
ous history of African golf, showing the 
development of dice from ancient times 
to the present date. This “history” is 
authority for the statement that the first 
record of dice comes from Vaucritis, a 
Greek colony—600 B. C. 

This first sample package brought in- 
stant response. Not only did the jobbers 
order the three new items but many of 
them sent in generous orders for other 
items which were needed. As proof that 
the campaign struck a responsive chord 
in the minds of the jobbers, many of them 
sent in kodak snap-shots showing the 
members of the sales and office forces 
rolling the big six-inch corrugated board 
dice around the offices of the various 
jobbers. 

In speaking of the plan C. E. Johnson, 
director of advertising of the National 
X-Ray Reflector Company said, “Most 
of our jobbers seemed to be making a 
careful check on the entire stock and 
ordering along with the sample package 
of 3, 7 and 11 reflector:, a quantity of 
material which they should have had in 
stock. This was especially noticeable 
among the few who had heretofore pur- 
sued a hand-to-mouth policy. And with 
the orders came snap-shots showing some 
forty or fifty of our distributors rolling 
these large dice. 


Follow-Up Produces Results 


The first mailing of the sample re- 
flectors was followed up in a few days 
by a second “letter” printed on a sheet of 
pink stock size 17x22 inches. This let- 
ter was written in “nigger talk,” with a 
big blue pencil, and illustrated by large 
cartoons of the two colored gentlemen 
again in the act of shooting dice. It 
reads as follows: 

“Say, big boy!!! Yo’ all ain’t got no 
idear the ’citement our crap game done 
made. C’mon ah’ll roll you! Le’s hab a 
little seben! Phoebe dice, yo’ say nope, 
nine’s my point. Mamma needs a ‘Hood’ 
e’mon nine. What’s ’at? Shoot the 
works? Here we go, Ford ’dem dice. 
Shake Rattle and Roll heah she be. 
Read ’em and weep, bones come home to 
daddy. Dem’s loaded dice. Sho de is. 
Didja try out dem lite shooters? Huh, 
didja mean to tell me yuh been a rollin’ 
dem bones all the time and forgot to try 
’em out? Now lissen big boy, ef you 
ain’t done ordered enuf ob dese yere par- 
ticular lite shooters yo’ better jest forget 
about dem poke chops and don procrasti- 
nate no longer. Come one I'll shoot you 
for de ordah. George Washington Jones.” 


With this “letter” was _ enclosed 
another order blank and in a few days 
many repeat orders were received as well 
as orders from jobbers who failed to 
order on receipt of the first samples. 


“The success of this campaign,” ex- 
plained Mr. Johnson, “proves that when- 
ever a manufacturer distributes his prod- 
ucts through the jobber who handles 
thousands of other items, some original 
merchandising plan must be adopted to 
literally, ‘take the jobber off his feet.’ 
This plan we have just tried certainly 
seems to have accomplished this result. 

“Although the investment in announc- 
ing these products to about three hun- 


dred distributors has been considerable, 
we feel that we have established greater 
confidence and impressed each and every- 
one with the fact that whenever a prod- 
uct is needed to answer a new demand 
in lighting, it will be supplied first by 
our company and that in all lighting 
development we are recognized as the 
clearing house for lighting ideas. 


“This campaign has proved a wonder- 
ful stimulus and while the idea is novel, 
I believe it shows that an advertiser can 
strike the human chord using consider- 
able humorous material and still retain 
the usual dignity of the larger organiza- 
tions.” 


Chicago Sales Executives’ 
Association Announces 
Fall Program 


The Chicago Sales Executives’ Asso- 
ciation has announced its program for 
the fall and winter meetings, which will 
consist of a series of round table dis- 
cussions on the problems of sales man- 
agement. 

Luncheons will be held on the follow- 
ing dates at the Morrison Hotel, at 12:15 
every other Friday. September 7 and 21, 
October 5 and 19, November 2, 16 and 30, 
December 14 and 28. Out of town sales 
managers who are in Chicago on any of 
these dates are invited to visit with the 
Chicago sales managers and enter into 
the discussions. 

It is planned to affiliate with the na- 
tional association later in the fall. G. W. 
Lawton, president of the Chicago associa- 
tion has been appointed Membership 
Chairman of the National Association 
for the Chicago district, and any sales 
managers in the Chicago district who 
wish to affiliate with the national asso- 
ciation are invited to get in touch with 
Mr. Lawton at 36 S. State Street, Chi- 
cago, who will furnish application blanks 
and full information. The membership 
in the national association is individual, 
and sales managers may join even though 
they are members of no local associations 
or clubs. 


“What every jobber needs is a few 
specialty men to cover all of his territory 
selling specialties. You can put it down 
as a sure thing that your regular sales- 
men will never become specialty men. 
They are too busy taking orders. It 
takes time to introduce specialties and 
you must have trained men to do it. 
What every live jobbing house needs is 
a few or quite a group of ‘shock’ sales- 
men.”—Saunders Norvell. 


The trade and merchandising possi- 
bilities of Omaha—the “Buckle on the 
Corn Belt”—are very clearly defined in 
The Omaha Daily News Year Book. In 
addition to a careful description of the 
cooperation offered by the paper to na- 
tional advertisers, the book gives many 
valuable statistics of population, retail 
outlets, automobile distribution, home 
ownership, crops raised, etc., for the en- 
tire state of Nebraska by counties. Copies 
of the book may be had by addressing 
the Merchandising Department of the 
paper. 
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Courtesy 
Karpen Furniture Co. 
*hicago 


CF¥urniture 


ig i. in Offs et 


HE soft, exquisite richness of 
tapestry and velour, is beauti- 
fully portrayed in these two-color 
offset illustrations. They are from 
a DeLuxe catalog we produced for 
Karpen Furniture Co., Chicago. 


Various wood grain and upholstery 
effects can be reproduced with 
equal exactness. 


If your product requires absolute fidelity to detail, texture and color, it will pay 
you to learn what we are doing in this line. We will supply additional samples on request. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
Producers of SALES-MAKING ADVERTISING 
1322-1334 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


EFFORT AND FACILITIES PLUS INTELLIGENCE AND SKILL PRODUCE FIRST-CLASS PRINTING 


YOU”: G 


“T do ALL the selling for the large successful mail 
order houses throughout the country, and I’m the 
PRINCIPAL salesmen for a great many others. 
When I’m attractively dressed from cover to 
cover your Customers receive me cheerfully and it 
is easier for me to sell your products quickly.” 


YOU 


“Many of the country’s largest manufacturers 
employ me to sell their products. I go to the 
retailer's store and into the homes of your customers 
by package or pocket delivery. My sales are 
made when your prospects are alone and in the 
mood to accept the proposition I make to them.” 


BR SALE 


A TALOG 


The colored covers for many of the largest catalogs 
in the country are produced each year by M-W 
Photo Offset Process. If you are not satisfied with 
the attraction-value of your catalog, let us help plan 
and print your next one to make it more pleasing 
and create more sales—and it’s sales you're after. 


> FOLDERS 


The sales folder that is properly planned, designed 
and printed in colors has a better chance to reach 
customers than the average salesman. It tells the 
story just when the prospect has time to listen 
and that is the time it should be told. May 
we work with you to get better sales results? 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
Producers of SALES-MAKING ADVERTISING 
1322-1334 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PAY DIVIDENDS 


pear in different style in the advertise- 
ment. I am a great believer in signs, 
window displays and advertising. If 
these are followed up by the right kind 
of merchandise and right prices coupled 
with real service, old customers are re- 
tained and new ones made every week. 


“Expert sales persons in the various 
departments of our business are very es- 
sential, and the fact that our people are 
trained to sell and intelligently explain 
the merits of an article that may be in- 
quired for, makes shopping the easier for 
. those who are not thoroughly familiar 
with what they may desire and gives 
them more confidence in the store they 
trade in. 

“To merely ask a manufacturer for 
something, without being willing to re- 
ciprocate to the fullest extent, is useless 
and does not produce the proper results. 
‘Fifty-fifty’ advertising is an effective 
medium for any manufacturer having a 
nationally advertised product provided 
(and this is all-important)—he obtains 
the real cooperation of the dealer with 
whom he contracts for such advertising.” 


In theory, advertising cooperatively 
with the dealer sounds ideal. In prac- 
tice, under conditions as they now exist, 
it works out well with certain exceptional 
dealers, but as a general rule most manu- 
facturers prefer to act cautiously in en- 
tering upon it,—realizing that it is by no 
means a substitute for their own general, 
carefully planned and fully controlled ad- 
vertising. 


Give Your Salesmen 
a Sound Backing 


—then PUSH EM 


From every indication the firm that 
gets the business this fall will have 
to goafterithard. The most effect- 
ive way to do this is to 
give your salesmen 
a sound backing of 
direct advertising 
and—then push’em. 
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Youwill be surprised 
to find how easy it 
is for your sales force 
to pick up the busi- 
ness if you precede 
them into the field 
with a Buckley-Dement Campaign. 


‘\ era Wot 


New Orleans Druggists in 


Co-operative Campaign 


The druggists of New Orleans, through 
a “Truth Campaign,” are acquainting 
the public with the services of the trade. 
This advertising campa! *n, which is one 
of the biggest ever planned by any group 
of retail stores in America, is purely 
educational and will include more than 
125 retail druggists. A solid page is to 
appear every Sunday for a year, and one- 
third of a page every Friday, in a New 
Orleans newspaper. Many wholesale 
houses are cooperating. 

The aim of the campaign will be to 
prove that the service of the druggist is 
. merely dispensing merchandise in a 
shap, but is as important and vital as 
that of any other profession—and that 
twenty-four hours of each day he stands 
ready to serve in a ceaseless battle 
against sickness and death. 


Direct Mail Headquarters 


In many cases Buckley-Dement 
Campaigns go after and get the busi- 
ness without the aid of a sales force. 


Ours is a complete organization. 
We compile lists of specialized mar- 
kets. We plan and print result- 
producing campaigns, staying with 
them until they are put into the mail. 


Give us the word and we will help 
you go after business this fall— 
and go after it hard. 


The following figures show the import- 
ance of the farm market: One-sixth of 
the entire national income goes to 
farmers. This represents actual pur- 
chasing power that for 1923 is estimated 
at $14,134,896,000. The annual produc- 
tion of oranges, apples and peaches 
equals one year’s production of iron ore 
plus $200,000,000. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Planned — Printed — Mailed 


1308 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


“The writer has not had much to say 
about SALES MANAGEMENT, but I want to 
tell you right now that it contains more 
good, practical stuff on selling than any 
other publication which comes into our 
office."—Roy B. Simpson, president, 
Simpson Advertising Company. 
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The Pl 


The Plain Dealer 


In Cleveland sandNorthern Ohio 
Ghe Plain Dealer ALONE “Will Sell Tt! 


Nearly 1600 
Advertisers of Products 
from Aulos to Apples 
Chose The PlainDealer — 
AloneSince January 1922 


From hundreds of cities where national advertisers send their 
good merchandise into Cleveland and Northern Ohio there 
is an increasing demand for the Plain Dealer alone at one cost. 


They know that this newspaper covers this rich market 
adequately. Results confirm their judgment. It is economy 
to choose the Plain Dealer alone because of its low rate per 
line per thousand circulation. That’s good judgment too. 


The selling price of merchandise is never a factor in choosing 
the Plain Dealer alone. A recent investigation proved that 
the daily Plain Dealer is the reading choice of 68.34% of the 


automobile owners of Cuyahoga County (Metropolitan 
Cleveland). 


It is read by 63.62% of all low-priced car owners. Owners 
of the highest priced cars show an increase in faith and 
confidence in this one Cleveland newspaper. 


Candy and cement makers choose alike. Auto manufac- 
turers and apple distributors likewise. Conclusively—any 
priced merchandise. 


J. B. Woodward, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. Woodward & Kelly, Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit, Security Bldg., Chicago. 


Dealer 


Will Sell It 
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Are You Overlooking Your Best Market: 


By Will G. Caldwell 


The typewriter’s richest market went long undiscovered by its first salesmen, and its inventor 
looked upon it as a novelty, yet in the short space of half a century, it has found a market in 
every civilized country in the world. The success met with by the first agents can largely be 
attributed to their recognition of the necessity for selling the idea of mechanical writing before 
they attempted to gain a broad distribution for their machines. 


HE golden anniversary this year 

: of the invention of the typewriter 

provides occasion for the observa- 

tion that it takes not only a brilliant idea 

to revolutionize a nation’s scheme of 

doing business, but takes the talent 
and vision and execu- 
tive ability of a real 


sales manager—some- © Dee. 16,§1875] 


Densmore, to whom he refers, was at 
one time Sholes’ partner. 

But the story of the typewriter com- 
ing into business is not a story of Sholes. 
It is a story of the men who commer- 
cialized it, and who finally succeeded in 


The N ation 1 


one who can grasp po- 
tentialities. 


When we review the 
history of the at- 
tempts made to 
market the type- 
writer, we marvel at 
the curious analysis 
made then of the 
market for this com- 
modity; we marvel at 
the presentation of 
selling points; we 
marvel at the courage 
it must have taken to 
tackle the marketing 
of a thing so wholly 
new that it required 
two types of educa- 
tional campaigns to 
put it across. 

Christopher Latham 
Sholes was the man 
who invented the 
typewriter. He was 
an easy-going chap, 
extremely modest, 


& & Sons of Ilion. 


of training to master its use; here was a 
product that cost $125—an enormous 
amount of money in those days; and 
finally, there was scarcely a suggestion 
yet of the coming alliance between short- 
hand and the use of the machine. It was 
going to be necessary, 

first, to sell the whole 

xvii idea of writing in the 


The “Type: Writer.” 


A machine now superseding the pen It is manufactured by Messrs. 


lriscertain tod 


— lilies new fashion, and then 


to train someone to 
use the machine after 
it was sold. 


The first commer- 
cial machine built by 
Philo Remington— 
“Model 1 Remington” 
—bore a striking re- 
semblance to a sewing 
machine; it stood on 
an iron stand and the 
carriage return was 
operated with a foot 
treadle. It wrote capi- 
tal letters only, the 
shift key device hav- 
ing come as a later 
development. In 1876, 
when it was exhibited 
at the Centennial, the 
machine had developed 
to something more 
nearly resembling 
typewriters as we 
know them today. 


Hundreds have come into use in os oy = monthein Seas in. 


Curiously enough it 


who made money and 
lost money with equal 


 aphage 2 of seniog machine, and is an ornament to an office. surance, law, and business offices, in the roment departments in had a mother-of-pearl 


finish—the height of 
decorative art of the 
day. But little inter- 
est was aroused; it 
was a curio and not a 
utility. Samples of 
the strange new writ- 


_Eaitors, authors, clergymen—all who ate obliged to undergo the 
nonchalance. He can spell can sa oe , ad, after two weeks | let ee ee sigan Soe wee s 
° : can write faster than Young person 1» fits wond. interest. 

stated, whimsically, Tt is worked i ~aptor4 so coe Wallis sa gid aval eels. | fascinates them. Scrat : ne dreget men rey papa a . 


once, “Ty have tried all fe eneves use, does not soil the dress or fingers, and makes | dren oral sed pancetta oe 
my life to escape be- , 
coming a millionaire CH RISTMAS PRESENT © 


i Be for a boy or girl. t the ‘careful id of elt thougheial end ck 
and I think I have |= "ee can by the it of 2" TypeWeer “103 poo. | terested in the subject of work for woman 


le persons in- 


° ? ate Mere girls are now earning yo to to $20 week with the “T, + 
succeeded admirably.” eserving, rune woman. put ber t once in the way of earning 8 goed | @iser = Riss cnvan leven Sedeand eetentes vee weet, ing were sold at 25c 
- ae ving as a copyist or corresponding | pert writers on it in courting-rooms in this city. ; b f 
That he did not ap- No invention has opened for women so broad and easy an avenue to 1 public is cordial!) —vited to call. and inspect the working of the a piece, ut further 
¥ profitable and suitable employment as the “ Type-Writer. and it merits ! machine, , and obiain ai saivimation at our show-rooms, 


preciate the signifi- than this the interest 


cance of his own in- 
vention is clearly in- 
dicated in a letter 


aoe Soe eres Ser | 
written by him in Me pcg at can be done Inert by bra in good, types pain Ker ea- yee ade 
1872, in which he = a ate a we : | conus 


says: 

“We shall be in a 
position to furnish 
good machines pro- 
vided any person is in 
a position to want them after they are 
furnished. My apprehension is that the 
thing may take for a while, and for a 
while there may be an active demand for 
them, but that, like any other novelty, it 
will have its brief day and be thrown 
aside. Of course, I earnestly hope that 
such will not prove to be the case, and 
Densmore laughs at the idea, but I should 
like to be sure that it would be otherwise.” 


cop hg bo WANTED, 
es en 


Cakes ds Broadway: 


“TYPE-WRITER,” ‘No. 707 BROADWAY. . 


An early typewriter advertisement soliciting the trade of editors, authors and clergymen 


handling its difficult marketing problems. 

Picture, if you will, the conditions 
when the new machine was exhibited at 
the Centennial Exposition, held at Phila- 
delphia in 1876. Here was an absolutely 
new idea—a “writing machine”—that 
was different from any concept then in 
the minds of the public; here was a ma- 
chine that required an operator—some- 
one who was willing to put in a period 


LOCKE, YOST & BATES. 
AGENTS WANTED. - 
‘We want a good a ee res in the United States to 


was lost altogether in 
the greater interest 
created by the other 
great invention of the 
day—Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell’s telephone. 


Subsequent to this, 
the typewriter passed 
through five or six 
different companies 
that attempted to market it. These ven- 
tures only succeeded in accumulating a 
greater and greater debt for the enter- 
prise. In 1878 it went to Fairbanks & 
Co., the manufacturers of scales, and in 
1881 E. Remington & Sons decided to 
take over the selling agency. In this 
year there were 1,200 machines sold. But 
it was the formation of the firm of Wyc- 
koff, Seamans & Benedict that marked 
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Loose Leaf Indexes 


To Suit Your Individual 
Requirements or Stock 
Arrangements and Styles 


We have given a 
very exhaustive and 
scientific study to 
the necessities in the 
manufacture of in- 
dexes. We are most 
discriminating in 
the selection of ma- 
terial used. For 
these reasons we 
know our product 
merits your close 
inspection. 


me: 


3Zp- xc TONING | 


No matter how 
complex your in- 
dexing problem may 
be, put it up to us. 
Our service depart- 
ment is maintained 
for your benefit. 


Our dealer is as near 
to you as your 
telephone 


G. J. Aigner & Company 


Manufacturers 


521-523 W. Monroe St. 


N<~xZ<cAHwnvovd82z 


Chicago, IIl. 


Usea Card That 
Speaks Well 
of You! 


Cards do express character; use a 
clean, finely engraved, dignified look- 
ing Wiggins Card and get a favor- 
able first impression. 


Comes in convenient book 
form, detaches with a 
7 smooth, clean edge. En- 
graved by our master en- 
gravers or delivered blank 
to your printer should you 
prefer type printed. Bus- 
iness cards are important. 
Send for specimen tab 
and details today. 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Established hl 
1110 South Wabash A 
705 es 


7AVUR KLUNE 
250 WEST Say STRECT 


Mroncecntng 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS NEW YORK 


the commercial success and the beginning 
of the widespread reform of methods of 
doing business. They obtained the sell- 
ing agency for the world and agreed to 
take all the machines Remington could 
make; the three partners in this business 
thoroughly believed in the new enter- 
prise and, through their super-salesman- 
ship, were finally able to make it pay. 
Benedict later bought the typewriter 
plant from the Remingtons outright. 


The selling methods tried out are in- 
teresting and amusing. The first cata- 
logue says of the typewriter: “It is 
graceful and ornamental—a _ beautiful 
piece of furniture for office, study or 
parlor.” “Persons traveling by sea,’ the 
catalogue says further, “can write with 
it when pen-writing is impossible.” 

The advantages of typewriting over 
pen-writing are enumerated as: legi- 
bility, rapidity, ease, convenience, and 
economy, all of which has proved true 
enough. No one seems to have realized 
that the item of time-saving alone was 
the virtue destined to place the machine 
among the great inventions of the cen- 
tury. The strangest phase, however, is 
the discussion of prospective users of the 
machine; first in the list of prospects we 
find reporters, then lawyers, editors, 
authors and clergymen. As a postscript 
to the discussion the catalogue casually 
mentions that “the merchant, the banker, 
all men of business can perform the labor 
of letter-writing with much saving of 
valuable time.” 


Overlooks Business Man As Prospect 


This illustrates how blind the first 
typewriter salesmen were to the poten- 
tialities of the greatest market of all for 
their product—the offices where the 
world handles its business. This same 
situation is duplicated in hundreds of 
businesses today, where sales executives 
are frittering away selling force on the 
lesser markets, and are passing up chan- 
nels destined at some time to carry the 
greatest volume of all—simply because 
they are failing to recognize the poten- 
tialities of their own goods. 


The first catalogue also contained sev- 
eral testimonials from early users of the 
typewriter, the outstanding one of which 
is a letter from Mark Twain. We can 
imagine a bit of the delight he found in 
writing these waggish lines: 


“Hartford, March 19, 1875. 
“Gentlemen: 


“Please do not use my name in any 
way. Please do not even divulge the fact 
that I own a machine. I have entirely 
stopped using the Type-Writer, for the 
reason that I never could write a letter 
with it to anybody without receiving a 
request by return mail that I would not 
only describe the machine but state what 
progress I had made in the use of it, etc. 
I don’t like to write letters, and so I don’t 
want people to know that I own this 
curiosity-breeding little joker. 

“Yours truly, 
“SAML. L. CLEMENS.” 


The need for schools for operators 
soon became apparent if the typewriter 
was to find a ready market, and in 1878 
the first one was opened, and here we 


find the genesis of our whole system of 
commercial education. In order to se- 
cure a sufficient supply of operators, it 
was necessary for the company itself to 
set up and maintain schools in practically 
every country in the world, with the ex- 
ception of the United States. This was a 
trail-blazer in the field of services estab- 
lished as parts of sales promotional plans 
of great businesses. Nowadays, of course, 
we find parallels in the comptometer and 
filing system schodls established by 
American companies in foreign lands. 


The discovery of the perfect suitability 
to business use of short-hand and type- 
writing in combination marked another 
period of progress and opened the way 
for the development of the richest market 
the typewriter has yet found. The last 
thirty-five years have brought, as a 
natural consequence, the scientific touch 
system, bookkeeping and adding and 
calculating machines, and what is un- 
doubtedly developing into a big thing— 
the portable machine. 

It took vision to put the idea of the 
typewriter across. Even the men who 
succeeded in the task seem to us to have 
been unbelievably slow in grasping the 
significance of their “curiosity-breeding 
little joker.” But undoubtedly fifty 
years from now the new generation will 
be saying that about us as sales man- 
agers, too. 


Trade Commission Rules 
Against Standard Cost 
Systems 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just issued one of its “cease and de- 
sist” orders against the United Typo- 
thetae of America, and its officers. With 
affiliated organizations the United Typo- 
thetae members are said to control about 
fifty per cent of the printing plants of 
the country. 

The order was issued against the asso- 
ciation because of a book distributed by 
them known as the “Standard Guide”—a 
standard practice of cost-finding. 

The Commission’s order specifically 
prohibits the respondent from: 

(1) Conducting its system of educa- 
tion in principles and methods of cost 
accounting in such way as to suggest any 
uniform percentage to be included in sell- 
ing price as profit or otherwise by mem- 
bers or others using such system of cost 
accounting. 

(2) Requiring or receiving from mem- 
bers and others using respondents’ uni- 
form cost accounting system, identified 
and itemized statements of production 
costs for the purpose of calculating av- 
erage, normal or standard costs of pro- 
duction and from publishing them to 
members and the trade generally as a 
“Standard Price List” or “Standard 
Guide” or association cost or price list 
under any other name. 

(3) Compiling and publishing for use 
by members and others in the same trade, 
average, normal or standard production 
costs with instructions or suggestions for 
the translation of such standard costs 
into selling prices under the name of 
“Standard Price List” or “Standard 
Guide” or any other name: 
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U 
lO SWEENEY 


—many times a millionaire! 


{You are asked to imagine for the moment 
that one of the Sweeney's, an average 
family, has acquired considerable wealth—} 


FTER the attorneys had gone, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sweeney 
were left staring wide-eyed at each 
other in the little parlor—the’phone 
rang, the first of many calls. It was 
one of the newspapers, demanding 
verification of the report. The next 
morning everybody knew that 
Sweeney was heir to a fortune “said 
to be in excess of one million 
dollars.” 

Sweeney, the average man with 
an average family, shortly found 
out that the world was very dif- 
ferent for Sweeney, the millionaire. 
People who had not known him 
took pains to meet him. People who 
had known him before spoke to 
him with deference. His waking 
hours were claimed by strangers, 
all trying to sell him something. 
His mail overflowed with invita- 
tions, appeals, solicitations, and 
advertisements. | 

He learned of commodities, ad- 
vantages and privileges previously 


unknown but now urged upon him- 
Humanlike, he often wondered 
why so many firms had neglected to 
inform him of their products or 
services before; there were so many 
things he wanted badly, so many 
he might have bought before with 
real satisfaction. Humanly, too, his 
impulse was to favor with his bust 
ness the friends he already had, 
the firms he already knew, who had 
appreciated his business g 
before, and asked for it. = 


* * XK 


WEENEY’S sudden 
wealth curiously 
changed his attitude 
towards spending. He & 
was no longer the 


cheerful spender of his: WA = 


sufficient income, but the Haaliz 
jealous guardian of his heritage. 


How much his money could earn. 


interested him more than what it 
could buy! Sweeney was a lost 


, = 


7 .j |—97 per cent. in city 
Le | es Sand suburbs; and one of 
Le 
oss 


customer and prospect to many 
advertisers who could have easily 
won him before! 

* * * 


WEENEY, the millionaire, is the 
rare exception. In New York 
City in 1920, only 924 State Tax 
returns were made for incomes of 
$100,000 or over! But there were 
602,629 returns for incomes of 
$6,000 and less. Sweeney, in the 
mass, in numbers, is many times a 
millionaire, a prospect and customer 
for untold millions of dollars worth 
of everything. He earns more — 
twice as much as he did a decade 
ago — and being an American, he 
spends more, and wants more. His 
business is worth getting and not 
hard to get. 


TELL it to Sweeney, now, in 


‘The News. New York is the 


country’s richest, largest, most com- 
nese market; and selling New York 
is made easier by the pres- 
ence in New York of the 
largest morning circula- 
tion in the world— The 
News. This circulation 
is concentrated to cover 
the concentrated market 


every three buyers of 

otal] morning newspapers in 
New York City buys The News. 
An exceptional market —and an. 
exceptional medium! Utilize both! 
Get the facts! 


The Sweeney series has been issued in 
folder form. Write for the full set! . 


THE & NEWS 


655,539 ne Te 
PD ian te New York:s ‘Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Largest Morning Circulation 
in CAmerica 
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Packard Holds Examination of Salesmen 


Finding out just how much your salesmen know about your proposition may enable you to put 
your fingers on one of the reasons for the high rate of turnover in the sales force. The Packard 
organization is an eminently successful one, yet an examination proved that their salesmen had 
quite a bit to learn before they all knew everything about the product, and the organization 
behind it, that a good salesman should know. 


should prove helpful to others who 

distribute their products through 
the medium of selling organizations as 
well as to the company that conducted it, 
was held recently by the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, when it 
undertook to ascertain definitely just 
how much its distributors and their 
dealers, sales managers and salesmen 
know about its organization, products 
and policies. 

The Packard Company, in common 
with other manufacturers of motor cars, 
brings its products before the public 
through the channels of distributors and 
dealers who employ sales managers and 
salesmen. The distributor, in addition 
to being a wholesaler, also has a retail 
selling organization. There are, ap- 
proximately, 750 distributing points for 
Packard cars in the United States and 
Canada, comprising about 1,000 dealers, 
sales managers and salesmen. In addi- 
tion to this, about 600 service managers 
were invited to take the examination. 


To Find Out What They Knew 


These men, it should be borne in mind, 
are not employees of the company. The 
distributors and dealers have sales con- 
tracts, and the sales managers and sales- 
men are employed by them on a commis- 
sion or salary basis. At the same time, 
the success of all concerned is largely de- 
pendent upon the cooperation of the fac- 
tory organization, and in lending this the 
general sales manager’s office has long 
made a practice of sending out literature 
from time to time for the purpose of 
better acquainting the men in the field 
with the Packard organization, products, 
policies, and selling methods. It was to 
test their knowledge of these funda- 
mentals and to prepare the way for the 
introduction of a more thorough course 
of training that the examination was 
held. 

The first letter went out to all 
distributors, apprising them of the plan 
and soliciting their cooperation. 

“Certainly a good salesman, thor- 
oughly informed,” this letter read, “is a 
much greater asset to himself and his 
company than a good salesman who is 
not. We want to know just how well 
educated on Packard and its product our 
retail sales organization is. We have 
been pounding away at this education 
proposition for many months and now 
we feel that the time has come to find 
out just which distributors have taken 
steps to see that their organizations are 
well educated. 

“We want every distributor to hold a 
meeting of his organization in the after- 
noon or evening of April 14th. We will 
forward to you a list of questions which 
we want you to ask your salesmen to 


A N examination, the results of which 


answer in writing. These questions will 
come to you in a sealed package contain- 
ing the examination instructions and the 
paper to use for answers. 


“Many of you will have to hold meet- 
ings in several places. Where this is 
necessary you will please arrange it im- 
mediately and let us know where these 
meetings will be held, who will be in 
charge of the examination, and how 
many men will take the examination in 
each place, so that we can send the 
proper packages with the proper ma- 
terial. 

“In order to make it interesting for 
the salesmen, we are going to offer ten 
cash prizes for the best ten examination 
papers written. These prizes are as fol- 
lows: First prize, $100; second prize, 
$75; third prize, $50; fourth prize, $25; 
next six prizes, $10 each. 

“Any salesman who has been keeping 
up to date will have no difficulty in pass- 
ing the examination with flying colors.” 

Following this was a statement to the 
effect that the examination questions 
would all be based on fifteen sources, 
which were named, and which were avail- 
able to all salesmen. 


How the “Exams” Were Held 


At the same time a letter was sent out 
to all dealers and salesmen informing 
them that: 


“ ‘General exams’ will be held on April 
14th. Every distributor is going to con- 
duct an examination that will be sent to 
him by the factory. Every dealer, sales 
manager, and salesman will then have an 
opportunity to show how much he knows 
about Packard and Packard products. 


“Of course nobody will need to do any 
‘cramming’ because you all know every- 
thing has been sent out so thoroughly 
that you do not need to review it. How- 
ever, on the chance that some may want 
to look over the subjects covered, let us 
say that we will confine the questions in 
this examination to information that may 
be gained from the following sources.” 


Following the list of fifteen sources of 
material on which the questions were to 
be based was the encouraging statement 
that: “The ten salesmen who write the 
best papers are going to get a little 
‘change’—not much, but enough to make 
it interesting. 

“Every sales manager, dealer, and 
salesman will take the examination. 

“The distributor will tell you about the 
time and place. Get your appointments 
all straightened out so that business 
won’t interfere. We want everybody in 
on this.” 

Examination questions were prepared 
and printed on three sides of a double 
sheet, letter size (8%x11), with instruc- 
tions on the fourth page, and with spaces 


for name, city, position held, name of 
person in charge of examination, and city 
of distributor at the top of the first page. 
All questions were to be answered briefly 
by writing between the lines, which were 
spaced to provide room for writing the 
answer beneath each question. 


Questions were arranged in _ five 
groups, with five questions in each of the 
first four groups and ten questions in 
the fifth. Each group counted twenty 
points. 

Some of the Questions 


The first group, or “Division A,” con- 
cerned the Packard Company and con- 
sisted of such questions as: “What were 
the total assets of the Packard Motor 
Car Company on August 31, 1922?” 
“Give the names of the president and 
vice-presidents of the Packard Motor Car 
Company with titles of each.” “When 
and where was the first Packard car 
built?” 

“Division B” consisted of questions 
concerning the Packard “Twin-Six,” call- 
ing for the horsepower rating, weight 
ready for the road, upholstery material, 
and other construction features of this 
model. 

“Division C” was devoted to Packard 
principles, such as the basis on which 
Packard products are sold, when the 
name of a competitor’s car may be used 
by a Packard salesman, and how it 
should be treated. 

The fourth group of questions were on 
selling methods and practice, while the 
fifth group related to the “Single-Six” 
car. 

To insure uniformity in grading the 
papers, answers to all questions were 
typed and placed in the hands of mem- 
bers of the general sales manager’s staff 
who did the grading. 

Approximately 500 persons took the 
examination. Grades ranged from 20 
to 94, the general average being 60.15 
per cent. Only 143 out of the 500 passed 
with an average of 70 per cent or better. 


“We know that our sales organization 
will compare favorably with that of any 
other manufacturer of motor cars,” R. E. 
Chamberlain, general sales manager, de- 
clared. “Our salesmen are carefully se- 
lected and are given considerable train- 
ing before they become full-fledged sales- 
men. We know that they are good sales- 
men but, just as we said in our letter to 
distributors, we feel that even a good 
salesman will be a much greater asset to 
himself and to the company if he is thor- 
oughly informed. 

“While the results of the examination 
were not as favorable as we had ex- 
pected, we feel that the test was a very 
good thing and that we shall be able to 
direct our efforts more intelligently in 
the future as a result of this.” 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 

NEW-SKIN 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-SPRINGS 
“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 
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THE WAITING GAME 


A Fable for Sales Managers, Advertising Managers and Conservative Presidents 


NCE upon a board of directors there 
was a president who was very, very 
Conservative. 


Whenever the Sales and Advertising Man- 
agers approached him to debate the Proposi- 
tion that you must Tell people about your 
goods before you can expect them to Buy, the 
president. agreed but stated Conservatively 
that he had Fifty-Seven other things he wanted 
to do before he Tried Out Advertising. 


All of which was very well for the president, 
who sat on half a dozen monopolistic boards 
and spent much of his time figuring down his 
income taxes. But it didn’t get the Sales 
Manager or Advertising Manager Anywhere, 
because both had all of their Eggs in one 
Basket—and the eggs were growing stale. 


Now the Truth is that the president really 
had a very good thing in this Specialty on 
which he has been Educating the Trade for 
thirteen years. But his Total Sales of 
$1,000,000 for the calendar year represented 
only one-eighth of 1% of the Immediate Po- 
tential Market and there were fifteen large, 
well-fed competitors who had worked around 
his patents and put out substitutes. 


So it fell out that the Sales Manager and 
Advertising Manager after receiving their 
thirty-ninth Conservative Turn-down on the 
idea that “the more you tell the more you 
sell” and the more you tell the less your 
salesmen have to take time to tell, the Ad- 
vertising Manager suggested calling in this 
Advertising Agency, in whose Principals and 
Principles he had learned to place the same 
confidence which the average person does in 
his family doctor. 


The Heads of this agency met with the Sales 
and Advertising Managers—and asked a 
Great Many Questions, then (personally 
and not through the proxy of some Junior 
Merchandising Scout) went out among the 
Trade in various cities and checked up in a 
careful way upon the State of Competition. 


As a result of some study and various con- 
ferences between the heads of the Agency 
and the Sales and Advertising Managers, 
there followed in due course a General Pow- 
wow in the office of the Conservative Presi- 
dent, at which Three Charts were offered for 
consideration. 


“These charts we have copyrighted for our 
use,” said one of the Agency principals, “be- 
cause upon working them out we find that 
they represent True Conditions of Impor- 
tance to the heads of many concerns. In 
fact, they depict Three Periods in the Market- 
ing of any Specialized Product—periods as 
pronounced and as unavoidable in business 
life as childhood, manhood and old age in 
human life. The first chart we have called 


INNOVATION 


“It represents that period when a Specialty 
such as yours is new and is struggling to 
conquer its market. 


“In the period of Innovation Someone Must 
Educate the Trade and Public to. the prod- 
uct’s merits, its correct installation and use, 
and the reliability of the House Behind it. 
Many manufacturers grow querulous upon 
finding their jobbers and dealers unwilling 
to assume this educational work. Other 
manufacturers recognize that it is as much 
their duty to the public to Speed the News 
of the Product as it is to provide a Good 
Product, and that when they let a prospect 
install something inferior through Lack of 
Knowledge of their product they have really 
done him an Injustice. 


“Nothing Succeeds Like Success. Nowadays 
Competitors quickly enter the Market against 
any worthwhile specialty. The manufacturer 
of an Innovation must choose between a 
Policy of Pussy-footing and one of Publicity. 
The first leaves all the Guns of Advertising 
in Your Competitors’ hands, with the result 
that the substitute is frequently accepted as 
the original by the Public. 


“So the Correct Practice in the period of 
Innovation as now recognized by most suc- 
cessful concerns is to attack their most 
Favorable Markets as broadly and vigor- 
ously as their circumstances will permit, put- 
ting the product on sale and Advertising it 
as Dramatically as possible. Salesmen, job- 
bers, dealers, and even competitors, finding 
the Public Itself Aroused, naturally spread 
the News by word of mouth, and in seeking 
to capitalize on the manufacturer’s success, 
materially Augment it. 


“The sudden and dramatic way in which the 
originator seizes upon the Market gives him 
the start of his competition and the Public 
with its underlying sense of Sportsmanship 
usually classes his competitors as Also-rans. 


“But—Nobody can get all the Sales. As a 
concrete case we might recall how with tie 
success of the first automobiles, the first 
washing machines, the first athletic under- 
wear, the first nationally distributed lines of 
women’s tub frocks, and various Hits in con- 
fectionery, other lines immediately came on 
the market strongly, resorting to every in- 
genious sales and advertising method to 
make headway against the original line. 


“This opens the Second Period (Chart No: 2): 
COMPETITION 


“Here we have a general melee, in which all 
the competitors center their efforts upon the 
Leader in the field—in fact, frequently band 
together in their effort to take the Initiative 
from him. 


“If, during this struggle, the leading concern 
or product fails in any detail, the news of it 
is spread like a prairie fire. Here a false 
step may result in the loss of every market 
advantage. 


“This period of Competition may be long or 
short—but eventually it sifts down to the 


status illustrated in the third chart—which 
we have called 


DOMINATION 


“To learn the meaning of Domination, go 
out into the automobile or canned food or 
talking machine market and ask dealers, 
owners, competitors what the Best Sellers 
are. Chart the number of users as compared 
with the potential market in any locality and 
observe how in volume and class of trade 
the leading make predominates. Walk down 
the street and ask the first ten men you meet 
whether this product is a good one. Notice 
how many non-owners aspire to its owner- 
ship. Note also how many owners or users 
you meet and how uniformly they congratu- 
late themselves. Imagine, if you will, how 
quickly a mistake by the manufacturer of 
that product will be explained away by his 
multitude of friends. Observe what a bul- 
wark of good-will protects him not only from 
competition but from his own missteps. 

“Go among his salesmen, or into the trade 
and study the Class of men that represent 
him. Observe their exceptional qualifica- 
tions. Note how dealerships are allotted 
rather than accepted. Observe especially 
the dealer’s qualifications as to salesmanship, 
credit, business location, service ability. 
Note how eagerly dealers await their allot- 
ment of the product and how advantageous 
it is for the manufacturer to maintain an 


over-sold condition which assures him ca- 


pacity production at all times. 


“Now consider the Standing of the President 
of this concern; the reputation he enjoys for 
wise and aggressive management. Consider 
also the position of his Sales and Advertis- 
ing Managers—heading departments and oc- 
cupying positions of great responsibility— 
great opportunity. Neither these men nor 
any others connected with a concern that 
is the leader in its field are likely to seek 
other positions. The Leadership of the Prod- 
uct has made them the Leaders in their line, 
and as the years pass they realize that their 
Progress is as rapid—their Reward as great 
as it could be anywhere in their field. 


“Every concern, regardless of whether it 
came over on the Mayflower or originated 
the Great Idea, finds its level. That level 
depends upon its full-rounded ability to 
measure up; but most of all, upon the Vision, 
Courage and Initiative of its president. If 
he is All There, it’s a Great House to be 
with, whether you’re an executive, a sales- 
man, a dealer or the Consumer himself!” 


The Conservative president thanked us. 
Better yet, he next day requested us to “Get 
Together with our Sales and Advertising 
Managers upon a Conservative advertising 
program which will enable us to retain our 
Position of Leadership in our field—and ar- 
range, if you will, to present your chart 
story to our Salesmen at their annual con- 
vention in order that they may follow 
through with our plan aggressively.” 


Some reader of SALES MANAGEMENT perhaps wants this same chart story worked out for his Conservative 
superior—or some other story which a good many years of sales-advertising experience, with sincerity, study 
and Conservative judgment, will develop. On proper request we will mail copies of the copyrighted “Innovation- 
Competition-Domination” charts, or give you any other friendly cooperation we can—awithout obligation. 


cl) 


Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 


111 West Monroe Street 
A GENERAL AGENCY EXECUTING COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN ALL MEDIUMS 


Chicago 
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‘Tanks as Salesmen 


Three Plans that Have Turned Unused Space Into Forceful 
Advertising When Factories Were Made Local Landmarks 


our memory,” said a_ fellow 

traveler to me recently. “When 
I think of Kansas City, I always think 
of that big auto school building across 
the street from the Union station. I 
never think of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
without memory of Barnum & Bailey, be- 
cause the trains run right past the circus 
winter quarters, and the two have become 


gk funny how landmarks stick in 


Photos Courtesy Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


inseparable in my mind; then there 
are the big flour mills at Minne- 
apolis, which always remind me that 
the night’s right from Chicago is 
about over. And who could ever forget 
Waco, Texas, with its one big, tall sky- 
scraper surrounded by one, two and 
three-story buildings, that make the tall 
building look like a toothpick stuck in a 
pie! It is a wonder more firms wouldn’t 
do something to make their factory build- 
ings stick in our memory. I think it is 
good advertising.” 

Who could disagree with him? There 
are many ways of giving a manufactur- 
ing plant an individuality all its own that 


By John M. Garth 


can easily be translated into sales and 
advertising value. Take for instance the 
water towers that are erected high above 
so many factories. How many of them 
are different? How many of them stick 
in our memory, and remind us of the 
goods that are made in the plant? 


Thousands of Chicagoans remember 
one landmark that may bring a thirsty 
memory. It is the big tank above the 
Schoenhoefen brewery in Chicago—made 
in the shape of a beer bottle—which for 
years was brilliantly illuminated showing 


a gigantic bettle of beer, and reminding . 


thousands of people that they could “Call 
Before Eleven, and Have a Case of 
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Good Judgment Delivered Before Seven.” 

Take the tanks shown on this page. 
Can anyone forget them, after riding 
past the plants they adorn? While we 
are not familiar with their surroundings, 
we are confident that these factories are 
landmarks in their cities. We can almost 
hear people say: “Why, it is just a few 
blocks past the big tank that looks like a 
sack of flour.” 

The big tank made in the shape of a 
loaf of bread is brilliantly illuminated 


oo) 
ae 


tee 
| 


with flood lights at night and can be seen 
for a great distance. No high buildings 
are in the immediate vicinity and it 
stands out prominently, offering a con- 
stant reminder of Hall’s Bread. 


These unusual advertising opportun- 
ities are often overlooked, because they 
are so obvious, yet it is safe to say that 
advertising space afforded by your fac- 
tory would be gladly paid for by your 
competitors, because it would be valuable 
to them, so why should you not take 
advantage of it? 

With the vast amount of traveling 
that is being done today nearly everyone 
visits several large cities each year, and 
if your prospects and customers 
remember your plant when your 
salesman calls it is unnecessary 
to tell who you are, or how big 
you are, because the prospect 
says, “Oh, yes, I saw your fac- 
tory when I was on my vacation 
last summer,” and the way is 
paved for business right from 
the start. For this purpose 
alone it is perhaps well worth 
while to make your plant and 
its environs distinctive. 
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Largest — 
Circulation 


In 


New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


and a 


Result-Producing Power 
even greater in propor- 
tion than its Overwhelm- 
ing Lead in Circulation! 


More than 35,000 people every 
night now BUY the Register 


New Haven 
Register 


CITY CIRCULATION 
alone of the “Register” is 
many thousands larger 
than the ENTIRE circu- 
lation of any other New 
Haven paper. 


Ninety-one per cent 
(91%) of the “Register’s” 
circulation is within ten 
miles of New Haven City 
Hall. 


THIS CONCENTRA- 
TION of circulation in- 
tensifies demand.  Pro- 
duces far greater dealer 
effect because of greater 
consumer demand. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency 
801 Hartford Bldg., Cu1caco 
New York 


Boston Detroit 
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This Bonus Plan Made Our 


Salesmen Work Harder 


Sliding Scale of Commission Makes Selling Harder 
But Pays Men for Increased Effort on Profitable Lines 


By H. S. Boyle 


United States Rubber Company 


FEW years ago I had a selling 

plan worked on me that was quite 

satisfactory both from the stand- 
point of the salesman and for the house. 
Before inaugurating this system the 
regular plan of paying a fair salesman 
was a straight commission of five per 
cent. Naturally the highly advertised 
and accepted articles were pushed while 
the lesser known items were neglected 
to a considerable extent. Bonus plans, 
prizes and contests failed to gain more 


than a passing interest. 


The new plan, as presented to the 
salesmen, was both interesting and 
gamey. It allowed a salesman to sell his 
regular way but he earned less money. 
If he saw his possibilities he could earn 
more money, the specialties would move 
while the staple would not be neglected. 


The whole thing was based on what 
might be called a sliding scale of com- 
missions. In this case instead of the 
straight commission of five per cent some 
of the regular items gave no commission. 
Others one per cent, two per cent, etc. 


High Commission on Slow Sales 


The slow moving but highly profitable 
specialties were given a commission of as 
much as eight per cent! Thus a bill of 
specialties for $100 netted the salesman 
$8 while the staples, the things the 
dealers called for, gave $1. It was obvi- 
ous then that a heavy push on the higher 
commission articles would net the sales- 
man a neat sum and at the same time he 
sold the staples because there was the 
demand. I believe there was some quota 
set on the staples before the higher com- 
missions were payable. 

In the case of your subscriber he might 
find some salvation on the following 
basis. I am taking the five per cent com- 
mission as a basis of operation. 


Example 


Salesman John Doe sells about $50,000 
a year which puts him in the class of 
$2,500 salary. We will say that $40,000 
of this was the advertised staple and 
$10,000 was the specialties. By chang- 
ing the rate of commission to three per 
cent on the staple and seven per cent on 
the specialties this man would have 
earned accordingly. 


$40,000 at three per cent...$1,200 
10,000 at seven per cent... 700 


$1,900 


This is considerably Jess than his regu- 
lar salary but it still gives him something 
to live on. He then realizes that he must 
sell more specialties to make his salary. 


All that is needed is another $10,000 on 
specialties and he makes $2,600 a year. 
If he loses some sales on the staples he 
loses, but not a great deal. It would 
require only a little more effort to keep 
the staples where they belong. If he 
drops $10,000 the company breaks even 
while the salesman loses $300 commis- 
sions. 


So, because it is a staple and easy to 
sell he cannot neglect it and at the same 
time he is bound to push the specialties. 
Should the company care to, or find it 
profitable to, they can increase the com- 
mission on the specialties to eight per 
cent. The sales should then jump con- 
siderable. 


At present........$50,000 5% $2,500 
New plan.......... 60,000 3% &7% 2,600 
New plan........... 60,000 3% &8% 2,800 


The company increases its business 
$10,006 “or which it pays one or three 
pei cent as the case might be. There- 
fore to keep the staple from going stale 
it would be well to set a quota on staples, 
which, when reached, receives a commis- 
sion of four per cent, an increase of one 
per cent for arriving at the quota. This 
will give the salesman a chance to in- 
crease his earnings, increase the com- 
pany business, not neglect the staple and 
increase the sale of specialties. But 
should the specialties be difficult for any 
salesman he still earns a fair commission 
because he should reach his quota on 
staples and make some of the four per 
cent money, and for what specialties he 
does sell he gets eight per cent. 


How the Plan Worked 


In other words, take away some of the 
bread and butter. Make it harder to sell 
but pay them well for their efforts. 


Inasmuch as an increase of $10,000 a 
salesman would mean $1,500,000 to this 
company it would more than pay to 
spend considerable time in adjusting such 
a scale of commissions. 


These suggestions are based, of course, 
on the idea that the specialties do not 
infringe on the staples. Also if the 
staple is well intrenched and well known 
it would pay to reduce the commission on 
it to two per cent and increase the spe- 
cialties to eight or nine per cent. The 
staple will carry the load for the spe- 
cialty until such time as they start to 
balance. As their sales approach equality 
the commission should be adjusted. 


McKesson & Robbins of Fulton Street, 
New York, have operated such a system 
for a few years and apparently find it 
highly satisfactory. 
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In three short years he put it across 


But he had dreamed about it for fourteen 


years. 


HIS is a story for sales- 

men; for accountants; for 
technical men—for any man 
who knows one department of 
business, and wonders: huw he is 
to get to the top, either ii.*the 
business where he now is, or in 
a business of his own. 

It has to do with a man named 
R. Lee Smith, now Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of 
the United Soda Fountain Com- 
pany of Boston; one of the most 
successful concerns of its kind 
in the country. 

For fourteen years he worked 
and dreamed; then he added the 
training of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute to his work. 

And in three short years he 
had made the dreams of four- 
teen years come true. 


Thirty-eight; married; 

and a family 

Starting as a salesman he be- 
came sales manager of a com- 
pany making soda fountains and 
their equipment. He was suc- 
cessful in his department—sales. 
(Most men who enrol with the 
Institute are successful in the 
one department of business 
where their experience has been 
gained.) He was thirty-eight. 
(Most men who enrol with the 
Institute are between twenty- 
five and forty-five.) He was 
married. (A majority of the men 
whoenrol with the institute are.) 


And this was the driving 
power behind his decision: “I 
wished to afford my family ad- 
vantages,” he wrote, “which 
otherwise they would not have 
had.” 


“I had dreamed for years of 
my own business” 


“For fourteen years I had 
been a salesman and sales man- 
ager,” he continued. “I had 
dreamed for years of my own 
business organization, but my 
work gave me no understanding 
of business other than that 
which concerned selling. 


“I knew nothing of production, 
financing, or business promo- 
tion. Your Course and Service 
gave me an understanding of 
these things.” 


He clipped a coupon from an 
advertisement like this. With 
the knowledge which the Insti- 
tute brought to him, and with its 
encouragement and _ guidance, 
he organized the United Soda 
Fountain Company, erected a 
factory and started production. 
Straight through the period of 
business depression the business 
has steadily grown; and now 
Mr. Smith plans to double its 
factory space and its output. 


So three years’ work with 


Haven’t YOU dreamed long enough? 


training did what work alone 
had never been able to do. 


A book that has made dreams 
come true 


You who read Mr. Smith’s 
story on this page are already 
familiar with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. You know 
how many thousand men there 
are who, like Mr. Smith, give it 
credit for having shortened their 
path to larger income and 
greater success. 

The whole story of the Institute has 
been printed fully in a 118-page book 


—a book that should be in every 
thoughtful man’s library. It is called 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 
For any man who is asking him- 
self “Where am I going to be in busi- 
ness ten years from now?” there is a 
copy of this book without obligation. 
We would like to place it in the hands 
of every ambitious man. It helped 
Mr. Smith to give his family “advan- 
tages that otherwise they would not 
have had.” Send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
873 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name. 


Print here 


Business 
Address. 


Business 
Position 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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Waking Up The Retail Clerk 


By David H. Colcord 


The salaries and commissions of retail salesmen range all the way from $15 a week up to 
$10,000 a year, dependent upon the pains that someone has taken to teach the clerk how to 


sell merchandise. 


Sales executives keenly realize the important factor that he is in the suc- 


cess of their selling plans. It’s a question of what method to take to get him to intelligently 


SELL merchandise. 


manufacturers and jobbers along this line. 


7 ES, Mr. Allison, that saw sells 
for a little more money than the 
first one I showed you, but look 

at it—notice how the teeth are spaced— 

that means this saw will never bind, no 
matter how dull it gets. This saw is 
built especially for the fellow who isn’t 

a carpenter—who wants a saw to cut, 

even though he doesn’t take any care of 

it. Isn’t it worth a little more money 
than a saw that cuts only when you keep 
it filed?” 

I recently overheard the above conver- 
sation in a small-town hardware store in 
northern Indiana, and I waited until 
after the sale had been made to talk to 
the clerk. 


“That’s a new line of saws you people 
are handling,” I said. “Where did you 
get your information about that saw— 
that’s pretty good selling talk?” 


Why They Were Good Salesmen 


He took me around back of the counter 
and showed me a large bulletin board 
where the boss had posted “Tuesday’s 
Bulletin.” It read something like this, 
“Today is garden tool day. We are fea- 
turing as a special the line of Multitools 
displayed on the front counter. This is 
what every salesman in the store should 
know about the operation of these tools,” 
etc., and the bulletin put a number of 
good selling pointers on Multitools right 
in the clerk’s mouth. 


“A new bulletin is posted every day,” 
said the clerk, “about some one item in 
the store. Two weeks ago it was saws. 
The boss tries to give us just one or two 
things to say about each piece of mer- 
chandise. I like it, because it takes only 
a minute to get the idea—I remember it, 
and when I take down a saw, or a can of 
paint, I’ve got something to tell the cus- 
tomer.” 


I thought at the time that here was 
about one of the best little schemes for 
getting the selling idea over to the retail 
clerk that I had ever seen. The more I 
thought about it, the more I could see the 
possibilities in the plan for the manu- 
facturer or jobber. 


Why doesn’t the jobber furnish just 
such a bulletin board to every one of his 
customers—have his salesman take it 
into the store, nail it up, put some 
thumb-tacks on the board, and sell the 
owner of the store on the idea of putting 
up a new bulletin every day, featuring 
the selling points on some one item, and 
then tying up the bulletin with a “spe- 
cial” or a window display? 

The jobber could get his bulletins in 
uniform size from the manufacturer, and 
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mail them daily or weekly to the dealer. 


Or, perhaps, one manufacturer could 
put the idea over alone—furnishing the 
board, and sending out his bulletins 
weekly. The big idea that put over the 
bulletin board referred to, was the fact 
that there was only one item featured at 
a time, and only one or two thoughts on 
that item given the retail salesmen. 

The danger in this plan lies in trying 
to give the clerk too much to say, and in 
language that he can’t repeat in his ordi- 
nary conversation. It would be effective 
to get the day’s idea over with a big car- 
toon or illustration, with a short conver- 
sational story at the bottom of “how Bill 
Smith over in Evansville sold Sam Brown 
a crosscut saw.” For instance, Sam 
comes in and asks to see a saw. “Said 
I to Sam, ‘What you want is a saw that 
you don’t have to file every time you 
want to build a chicken coop,” etc. 

The manufacturer and jobber will 
never make first base in this vital ques- 
tion of educating the retail salesman by 
getting up in meeting and telling how 
they saw some counter-jumper dating up 
his sweetie, while a line of customers 
blocked the aisle waiting for service. 
There has been about enough of that 
kind of criticism. 


Making Salesmen of Clerks 


It’s about time all of us go at the 
proposition constructively. In the first 
place, these fellows are clerks largely 
because we have let them stay clerks. 
They are not indifferent or lazy by na- 
ture. Most of the time in all retail 
stores, the salesman and saleswoman does 
an honest day’s work. I have met but 
a few who require eighteen holes at their 
country club to work up the proper appe- 
tite for their evening meal. Further- 
more, the fact that they haven’t the pep 
and ginger that we think they ought to 
have, is not evidence conclusive that they 
are not just as ambitious to improve 
themselves as the salesman who totes a 
grip. 

Although we'll admit that their feet do 
ache when six o’clock—or ten o’clock— 
comes, the ache is mostly in their feet. 
The ratio of intelligent selling effort to 
“feet-work” is about one to ten. What 
they don’t do—that the road salesman 
does—is to use their heads; and largely 
because nobody takes the pains to show 
them how. 

Except in metropolitan department 
stores, where trained educational di- 
rectors are employed, the clerk gets very 
little intelligent selling instruction from 
the owner or store manager, for two 
reasons: first because a large majority 


This article reviews several educational programs being carried out by 


of the managers and owners graduated 
from the counter and never knew how 
themselves, and second, even when they 
were expert salesmen themselves, they 
are not teachers. They lack the ability 
to impart their information to their sales 
force. 

In the past has the retail clerk re- 
sponded to the right kind of help? 


Here is a case in point: Two years 
ago this fall, a manufacturer’s salesman 
dropped in on Mr. Stumpf of Stumpf & 
Langhoff,' Milwaukee—who operates five 
men’s clothing stores in that city. The 
salesman made an attempt to sell Mr. 
Stumpf a line of overcoats that retailed 
from $60 up. Mr. Stumpf hesitated 
about taking on a line priced as high as 
that. He said that his salesmen would 
have difficulty in selling it. Finally he said 
that he would take a chance if his sales- 
men showed any enthusiasm. He sug- 
gested that the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative engage a suite of rooms at the 
hotel and invite all of his retail salesmen 
over for the evening, where he could 
teach them how to sell these overcoats. 


What Training Helped Sell 


The manufacturer’s representative 
spent the entire evening with the sales- 
men telling them exactly how to sell the 
new line of overcoats. They practiced 
selling each other—repeating the selling 
arguments that he gave them. They 
went away enthusiastic to a man about 
the overcoats—because they knew more 
about these coats than they did any other 
merchandise in the store. 

Mr. Stumpf claimed that he placed an 
order for 250 overcoats, and when they 
were placed in stock he watched his 
salesmen carefully to see what they 
would do. It worked just as he expected. 
When customers came in the store asking 
“to see an overcoat,” the salesmen trotted 
out the new line because they knew how 
to sell them and were confident that they 
could make a sale. They did what every- 
body loves to do—to talk about the thing 
they knew most about. The overcoats 
were closed out long before they were 
well on in the season, and two more 
orders were placed and sold that year. 

The idea is not new. It is used in 
every line. But the point is that it isn’t 
done consistently in any line, either be- 
cause such a general policy takes too 
much of the road salesman’s time—and 
is too cumbersome—or because the manu- 
facturer’s representative will take the 
pains to go to this length to get an order. 
That the merchant welcomes a “school” 
of this kind is an established fact. 


During a recent investigation made by 
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the Dartnell editorial staff among retail 
merchants in all lines of business, it was 
found that they considered this kind of 
service on the part of the manufacturer 
or jobber the best that he could possibly 
render. A number of concerns are putting 
out retail specialty men to do nothing 
else but this kind of work. The National 
Cash Register Company is now training 
a force of retail lecturers to be sent out 
for the sole purpose of lecturing along 
general merchandising lines to groups of 
retail salesmen. 


However, most manufacturers having 
a small sales force covering large ter- 
ritories, cannot afford to carry on this 
type of work through individual effort. 
They are forced to resort to the printed 
message. This brings up the problem of 
clerks’ mailing list, the distribution of 
educational literature and the serious 
problem of getting the clerk to read what 
is given him. 

How can a clerk be inveigled into read- 
ing your message—and use it? 


Charges for Retail Sales Manual 


One way is to get the merchant to 
make some investment in a retail sales 
manual or correspondence course, which- 
ever form it takes, as published by the 
manufacturer or jobber. An elaborate 
retail sales manual put out by the 
Cooper Underwear Company, Kenosha, 
January of this year, and now in the 
second edition, is sold to the retail clerk 
at $2.00. And Mr. Henry Cooper, vice- 
president of this company, states that 
retail salesmen are anxious to get the 
manual even at this price. The reason 
is obvious. The book is gotten up so 
elaborately that it would grace any read- 
ing table or book shelf. It contains some 
200 pages of most interesting informa- 
tion on the production and manufacture 
of wool, silk and cotton goods—splendid 
information for the retail salesman in all 
lines of his effort. This information sells 
the manual to the owner of the store as 
well, as it is unselfish educational effort 
for all of the lines that he stocks. The 
text is interestingly written—it reads 
like a romance of the textile industry. 
It is practical, also, as it contains a 
chapter on how to sell Cooper Under- 
wear, a chapter on general pointers in 
retail selling, and a chapter on store 
management for the owner and manager. 


But again, it is not every manufac- 
turer who can afford to go to the ex- 
pense of publishing a text book. Then 
there is always a question as to what be- 
comes of the book after the initial read- 
ing by the clerk, and as to whether the 
retail salesman does not take away a lot 
of general information, instead of one or 
two practical ideas that he can apply im- 
mediately on his sale of underwear. 
There is no doubt of its value in the 
larger store where regular educational 
classes are held and the manual can be 
used as an assigned text book. In fact, 
the Cooper manual provides a list of test 
questions at the close of each chapter for 
this purpose. 

Another method that has had consider- 
able vogue of late is a correspondence 
course given by manufacturers to retail 
salesmen. This plan has been worked 
out very successfully by Kuppenheimer, 


Chicago. When a Kuppenheimer sales- 
man opens an account with a clothing 
merchant, part and parcel of the agree- 
ment is the understanding that all of 
the retail salesmen in the store are to 
study the Kuppenheimer course in retail 
salesmanship. For this, each retail sales- 
man pays $3.00, the cost of producing a 
set of twelve printed lectures. Loose- 
leaf binders are furnished for filing the 
lectures. The lectures are sent out 
monthly. Each lecture is illustrated with 
one full-page photograph of a retail 
salesman putting over the point discussed 
in the text. Each lecture is accompanied 
with a page of review questions and sev- 
eral blank pages for the salesman’s 
notes. 

The success of the Kuppenheimer plan 
is attested by the fact that it has been 
repeated for several years, and they 
maintain a force of correspondents an- 
swering personal queries from retail 
salesmen. The lecture plan is particu- 
larly adaptable when it is necessary to 
change styles or types in the line at fre- 
quent intervals. Of course in the cloth- 
ing field there are comparatively few 
items with which the clerk should become 
familiar. Such a course of study would 
meet with more resistance among hard- 
ware clerks, for instance, where they are 
handling as high as 20,000 items. It is a 
question as to whether one could com- 
mand as large a proportion of their time 
for your product as is necessitated by a 
lecture course. Then, again, a lecture 
course must be sold—which gives the 
salesman one more argument to put 
over, and most of them have enough as 
it-48: 

What to Expect from House Organs 

The house organ has questionable 
value. In the first place, you are in com- 
petition with twenty other manufac- 
turers that are doing the same thing. 
Then there is the proven tendency of 
turning what might be an unselfish effort 
to help the clerk, into a plain advertising 
message. Where the house organ has 
hewed to the line of “making a better 
salesman out of the clerk,” as has the 
“Salt Seller” published by the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, real results have 
been accomplished. 

The other day I happened to be talking 
to the superintendent of women, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago, and 
she showed me a small, neatly printed 
and illustrated four-page pamphlet she 
was distributing among the girls in the 
store. She said that she had had num- 
erous requests for additional copies, “to 
take home,” and that it was one of the 
best pieces of literature that any manu- 
facturer has ever given her for distribu- 
tion. It was nothing more than well 
written inspirational message on proper 
etiquette at home and in the store—with 
a little buried propaganda on how to sell 
that particular manufacturer’s product. 

Visiting the Boston Stores, both in 
Milwaukee and in Chicago, a member of 
the Dartnell editorial staff asked the edu- 
cational director in each store this ques- 
tion, “What can the manufacturer do to 
help your retail clerks sell more goods?” 
In both instances they said that they 
were more interested in having the 
manufacturer send representatives to 


lecture to the buyers and to the girls. 
They said they always welcomed such 
cooperation, and that it was surprising 
how little of that sort of cooperation was 
offered. 


I listened recently to two talks given 
to retail clerks in a large department 
store. One lecturer got the attention of 
the girls, and they were very much inter- 
ested in his message, enough so that they 
asked questions at the close of the talk. 
The other lecture fell flat, because the 
lecturer gave them a lot of technical de- 
tails about the product, which the clerks 
neither understood nor were interested 
in, let alone being able to pass it on to 
the customer—even if this information 
had any sales value. The big idea for 
any salesman attempting to talk to retail 
clerks, is to remember that he has got to 
talk in language they will understand, 
and that about all that he can hope to 
accomplish is to leave one or two jeas 
that they can carry out and apply in their 
daily work. Show them HOW to make 
the sale. 


The Edison Training Plan 


In certain instances it is advisable to 
bring at least one clerk from each store 
into the factory for instruction. If it is 
possible to do this, there is nothing that 
equals this plan for the creation of 
permanent good-will. The Edison Phono- 
graph Company has been doing this for 
years—giving the retail salesman who 
comes in, a real production course in the 
factory, and experience in the sales de- 
partment. A western casket manufac- 
turer has inaugurated a four days’ 
course in funeral direction. He pays the 
expenses of their dealers and often their 
assistants when they attend the school 
at the factory. The General Fireproofing 
Company has an annual convention of 
their dealers and agents at Youngstown, 
Ohio, which is principally a school for 
retail salesmen. A great many of the 
dealers send their salesmen, instead of 
attending themselves, especially where 
one man in the store gives all of his time 
to the sales of GE safes, filing equip- 
ment, etc. 


The different state and national retail 
associations have been doing a commend- 
able work along this line, but the prin- 
cipal fault with a great deal of their 
effort to educate through their state and 
local meetings is that they do not get 
men and women to attend who need their 
help. 


Furthermore, results are always bet- 
ter when they are obtained a-store-at-a- 
time. When you get retail salesmen to- 
gether from different stores, there is 
always the competitive equation to con- 
tend with. 


The task before manufacturers is that 
of.a thorough educational job all along 
the line. We have got to do something 
more for the retail salesman than to 
teach him how to sell pants or electric 
irons. We need to engender enthusiasm 
—yes, the same old pep and ginger stuff 
we have been passing out to the road 
men. They need it. We have got to 
teach them how to look after their 
physical well-being. There is the ques- 
tion of dress, courtesy, and ordinary 
business etiquette. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DBV E RTISIN G 
58 East Washington Street - Chicago 


AVA IS 
FINNS 


HE Beaver Products Com- 
pany, Inc., maker of Beaver 


Wall Board, Beaver Gypsum Wall, 


and Beaver Vulcanite Roofing, is 
a leading factor in America’s five 
billion dollar building program. 


We have been appointed adver- 
tising counsellors for this great 
manufacturing concern. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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THE analysis of replies to our recent questionnaire in- 
dicates that 24% of FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
readers plan to build new homes soon—this would approxi- | 
mate 72,000 homes. | 


If you manufacture building material, household equip- 
ei household furnishings or anything that helps in the 
making of the average modern American home, or in beau- 


tifying its surroundings, you will find a ready market among 
FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME’S 300,000 families of readers. 


This analysis shows us further that about 85% of our readers 
own the homes they live in—70% paint their houses every 
2 to 5 years— 907% have fruit and vegetable gardens in their 
back yards— 72% keep poultry. 


These are just a few of the “high spots.” We will be glad to 
‘give you a study pertaining particularly to your business if | 
you will tell us something about your product, what it sells t 
for and what your present plan and extent of distribution is. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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When Salesmen Play Favorites 


A Plan that Insures Wide Distribution of Full 
Line Instead of Big Volume of Sales on One Item 


An answer to the June problem 


By H. Dumont 


Pacific Coast Borax Company 


N offering a suggestion to the manu- 
I facturer of a grocery specialty, 

whose problem is outlined in the 
June issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, I 
want first to clear the way by a few 
remarks on the subject of advertising as 
related to this man’s problem. 


It appears that he has one widely ad- 
vertised item that sells well, and his 
salesmen push for business on that item 
to the neglect of several new items which 
require special selling effort. 


To begin with, goods will not sell with- 
out advertising. It certainly requires 
special selling effort to -get merchants 
to handle items that are not advertised. 
The neglect of the unadvertised items 
is not confined to the salesmen. It ex- 
tends to the dealer and consumer as well. 
This is a natural consequence. 

Many manufacturers make the mistake 
of thinking that because they have cre- 
ated a demand for one product through 
advertising, the entire line of products 
should sell equally well. 


Sales Efforts Follow Advertising 


Even though each package of the popu- 
lar seller should contain a circular de- 
scribing all the other products in the line, 
the demand will not follow. People do 
not seem to buy by lines. They buy the 
individual products for. which their de- 
sire has been created. 

The product that is featured in the 
advertising is the one that sells, even 
though the name of the manufacturer 
may be made to stand for a long line of 
products. 


“Campbell’s” stands for soups. 
“Heinz’” stands for pickles. 
“Snider’s” stands for catsup. 
“Kellogg’s” stands for corn flakes. 


The advertising of Grape Nuts would 
not inevitably lead to a demand for Post 
Toasties. A consumer might buy corn 
flakes made by Kellogg. Kellogg’s ad- 
vertising on corn flakes would not neces- 
sarily cause a demand for Kellogg’s 
Bran. A consumer might buy Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes and Pillsbury’s Bran. This 
is the way the buying runs in our house, 
at least. 

Twenty Mule Team Borax has been 
widely advertised for many years, yet it 
has been found that the reputation of 
the brand is not strong enough to float 
a long line of products containing borax 
and bearing the same brand. Many con- 
sumers will buy 20 Mule Team Borax 
and Merck’s Boric Acid, although 20 
Mule Team Boric Acid is the finest that 
can be made. Each product in the line 
has to stand on its own feet. The same 
consumer will buy Williams’ Shaving 


Cream and Colgate’s Talcum Powder, 
although Colgate makes a fine shaving 
cream. 

The advertising done on Lux would 
not carry Rinso, and the latter is now 
advertised heavily on its own account, 
perhaps to as large an extent as Lux. 
In the same way the advertising done by 
Fairbank’s on Gold Dust would not sell 
Fairy Soap. 

From these examples, it is plain that 
the reputation given to a house or brand 
by widespread and continuous advertis- 
ing of one product, is not sufficient to 
create a wide market for a line of prod- 
ucts made by that house and packed 
under the same brand. 


Your subscriber is confronted with the 
problem of getting his men to sell the 
full line, and wants suggestions that will 
help him interest his salesmen in the 
whole group of products. The best way 
to interest a salesman in a product is to 
advertise it in such a way that it will 
become an easy seller. 


“Go out and create a demand first,” is 
a frequent answer from grocer to sales- 
man. “I will wait till I have some calls 
for it,” is another. “I have a big line 
of breakfast foods now, and don’t want 
to add more to my shelves.” 


It is true that the retailer, if he is a 
merchant, can do a great deal toward 
moving a product from his shelves, but 
there is a limit to this sort of effort, and 
the majority of dealers are perfectly 
willing to wait until the manufacturer 
creates the demand for his own products. 


Educating Clerks and Salesmen 


1. My first recommendation is to ad- 
vertise the full line, or such items as 
have a special sales appeal to the con- 
sumer. These items should not all be 
advertised in the same piece of copy. It 
is inadvisable to advertise more than one 
at a time. In some cases two closely 
related products might be advertised 
together, although the effect is apt to be 
spoiled through counter attraction. In 
selling it is important to concentrate the 
buyer’s attention to one idea at a time, 
and you cannot do this when you are 
advertising a long line of products in the 
same piece of copy. 

I realize that this seems like a costly 
suggestion, and one that is likely to be 
unpopular, but it hits at the root of the 
problem. Items which the manufacturer 
is willing to neglect in his advertising 
are apt to be neglected by everyone else. 

2. To place these items on the dealer’s 
shelves will not solve the problem, unless 
the dealer can be interested in pushing 
them. There is a way to secure the 
dealer’s cooperation to a considerable ex- 


‘There must be 
a good sound 
reason why 
more and more 
manufacturers 
are turning to 
us when inneed 
of better sales. 


Next time you 
look over your 
profit and loss 
sheet, think of 
the splendid rec- 


ord we are mak- 


ing in scientific 
sales promotion. 


EDWARD H.SCHULZE, Inc. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
37th floor 
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WALTER B. SNOW 
and STAFF 


Advertising 
60 High Street, Boston 


ACTUAL SALES 
EXPERIENCE 


—according to our standards of service— 
is just as essential to satisfactory, profit- 
able advertising as is a knowledge of 
copywriting, media or any of the other 
mechanics of the so-called art. 


In building up this organization we have 
always sought men with sales experience, 
because, to sell successfully through the 
printed page, a man must have had first- 
hand experience in selling in person. 


The advertising department—as we work 
with clients—is an integral part of the sales 
organization. If that suggests to you that 
we have a common ground to start from, 
we'd like to discuss it further. Asa prelim- 
inary to our interview let us send a 
copy of our booklet, ‘“—then go ahead.” 
It tells you something of ourselves and 
explains our policies and methods. 


Charter Member of American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
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tent, and that is by offering him some 
inducement. That may be a free deal of 
one case of this with five cases of that, 
etc., or it may be a bonus to clerks, 
although this plan has many drawbacks. 
The best method is to show the dealer 
how he can sell the goods at a profit. 
Some educational work must be done for 
the benefit of the clerks. 

I recommend the establishment of a 
sales promotion department to assist the 
salesmen by mailing educational and pro- 
motional material to the dealer and his 
clerks, and by sending window display 
material and folders to the dealer to en- 
able him to bring the products to the 
attention of his customers. 

8. The salesmen should not be de- 
pended on entirely to establish a market 
for the unadvertised items. To make a 
satisfactory cost to sell and secure a 
satisfactory distribution, the salesman 
must sell a certain volume of business, 
and make a certain number of calls per 
week. He cannot use up too much time 
and effort on dead items. He naturally 
concentrates on the best sellers, only 
mentioning the others, if at all, by way 
of passing. 

Arousing the Salesman’s Interest 


If the salesman’s interest is to be 
aroused and maintained in introducing 
the full line, without advertising, the 
sales manager must alter his schedule 
to conform to the expectancy. If the 
idea now is distribution of many items 
instead of volume of sales on one item, 
then the salesman must be shown that it 
is to his interest to sell some of each 
item to every dealer, instead of taking 
the line of least resistance and concen- 
trating on the best seller. 

One way of doing this is to offer a 
series of bonuses: 

Fifty dollars to the salesman selling 
the largest number of cases of all prod- 
ucts. 

Seventy-five dollars to the salesman 
taking the largest number of orders for 
all products. 

One hundred dollars to the salesman 
selling the largest number of complete 
assortments. 

This for a given period, say six weeks. 
Then after an interval of six weeks put 
on another contest with a variation of 
this bonus idea. It being the chief de- 
sire of the manufacturer to secure dis- 
tribution of the entire line, the largest 
prize should be offered for complete as- 
sortments, if only one case of each. This 
bonus plan can also be worked on a point 
basis. 

The salesmen, however, should not be 
encouraged to sell too small a quantity 
of each item. Too small a stock will 
cause a dealer to lose interest in the 
goods, and when he is out of a particular 
item, he may substitute rather than buy 
again before he is out of the entire line. 

I do not think anything would be 
gained by having one man work on the 
leader, and another on the specialties. 
The expense of selling is certain to in- 
crease, and a good salesman on one item 
ought to be able to sell all the items, if 
they have any sales appeal and can be 
resold at a profit. 
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Neglecting the Baby 


Many advertisers get so impressed 
with what they are doing, that they 
run off to celebrate with their friends 
and relatives, the trade. Their own 
child, consumer demand, becomes 
another case of smothered baby. 


Advertising is hired, first and fore- 
most, to create consumer demand. 


Consumer demand is built, first, by 
having something to say to con- 
sumers—which means, a message. 
Second, by saying it to those con- 
sumers—which means, media. 


Message! Media! 
These are advertising. 
All else is accessory. 


The above ts an extract from ‘‘ Neglecting 
the Baby,’’ in THE INTERRUPTING 


IDEA for August. Complete copy will be 
sent to executives upon application 


FepEeRAL ADVERTISING AGENCy, INC. 
SIX EAST THIRTY NINTH STREET NEW YORK CITY | 
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Plan No. 11 for Following Up Inquiries 


By Edward H. Schulze 


The trouble with a number of follow-up systems is that each letter is written to bring out one 


specific point, or to present the proposition to the reader in a new light. 


Often a follow-up 


mailing will not contain anything more than one argument, because the writers of the follow-up 
letters assume that the reader still remembers the first answer to the inquiry which contained 
the entire proposition. In this month’s article Mr. Schulze borrows a legal phrase to describe 
his method of a final follow-up plan which is a summary of the entire campaign that has pre- 
ceded. You may have on your lists hundreds of prospects who have no adequate idea of your 
proposition merely because your follow-up has been too concerned with writing clever letters, 
designed to put over one point at a time. 


1922, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 

Edward H. Schulze began a series 
of twelve successful and tested plans 
which would help advertisers turn more 
inquiries into sales. Many of our 
readers have reported the satisfactory 
results obtained by the use of these plans 
and if you have not already done so, it 
would be well worth your while to look 
over your back copies of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and put into use Plans 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 8 and 9. No matter what your busi- 
ness, these plans can be applied to your 
problem of getting more sales from in- 
quiries. Inquiries cost money. They 
represent prospects rich in potential 
profits. When you fail to sell an inquiry 
you do more than lose a customer: you 
lose prestige, for once you have aroused 
interest and failed to close it with a sale 
you have an unsold prospect who ex- 
plains to his friends that, “Yes, he looked 
into the So & So product but there is 
nothing to it.” Better not advertise at 
all than spoil good advertising by poor 
follow-up methods. 

* * * 


Let us imagine that you have carefully 
followed up your inquiries. 

Let us assume that you have written 
the best series of follow-up letters you 
know how to write. You have put into 
each of these letters the best arguments 
in favor of your product or proposition. 
You have been careful to observe all the 
little “details” such as mailing the let- 
ters at the right time; at the proper 
intervals; avoiding the mistake of send- 
ing your literature under separate cover; 
seeing that enclosures were properly in- 
serted so as to reach the eye in proper 
order, etc. You have done everything 
to the best of your ability and still you 
have inquiries on hand which you have 
not been able to turn into sales. What 
should you now do? 


The Lawyers’ Method 
Use the S. U. Plan. 


You must stop here and before con- 
sidering the S. U. Plan first be sure you 
have properly followed the fundamental 
rule of all good follow-up work; that of 
having each of your letters take up the 
presentation of your sales argument from 
a different angle. 


In other words, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that your follow-up has been built 
on the understanding that the reason 
why the first letter did not succeed was 
doubtless due to the fact that it failed 


B ‘822. issue with the November, 


to anticipate and successfully answer 
some objection in the mind of the buyer; 
therefore, when letter No. 2 was pre- 
pared, this second follow-up took up this 
point and answered it; then, realizing 
that No. 2 did not secure 100 per cent 
results, follow-up No. 3 met still another 
objection in the mind of the buyer; then 
No. 4 follow-up likewise anticipated and 
answered an objection; No. 5 follow-up 
did likewise so that, by a process of 
elimination, the series answered every 
objection the buyer might have insofar 
as it was possible for the human mind to 
anticipate. Lay your follow-up lettérs 
before you. Spread them out. Then 
read them from start to finish and if 
they are properly prepared, you will find 
each one tackling the prospective buyer 
from a different angle, wearing down the 
buyer’s arguments that price is too high, 
quality is not there, something else is 
better, not the time to buy, etc. Now 
you are ready to learn about the S. U. 
Plan, the “court of last resource.” 


The Last Resort 


The “S. U. Plan” is so called because 
it borrows from court proceedings, the 
“summing up” of the attorneys... You 
have doubtless been in court and heard 
the clever summing up of attorneys and 
the influence this had upon the jury. 
Sales managers will find they can learn 
much from clever trial lawyers even 
though they may not expect to earn as 
much. There is not a great deal of dif- 
ference, when you get down to it, be- 
tween convincing a juryman of a certain 
fact and compelling him to act in a cer- 
tain way—than in convincing the in- 
quirer of a certain fact and compelling 
him to act in a certain way. In the case 
of the juryman, we of the defense have 
to remove the impressions made by the 
lawyer for the plaintiff. In the case of 
the inquirer, we must remove the doubts, 
hesitancy, misconceptions, etc., created 
by custom, environment, etc. 


During the process of follow-up we at- 
tacked the prospect from different 
angles; we showed him or her that our 
product or proposition was best in value; 
then we showed it was best under stress 
of hard test; one by one we took up and 
answered the possible objections but we 
did this in a series of letters: that is, we 
presented all this evidence over a period 
of several months. Each attack was con- 
centrated on some point. There was no 
massed attack. 


That is the purpose of the S..U. Plan. 


We have now on hand inquiries which 
we have failed to sell despite our exhaus- 
tive and detailed sales arguments. Be- 
fore we drop them as “not interested” we 
will apply to our purpose the same 
method the clever trial lawyers use: we 
will “sum up” taking the prospect back 
over the entire trial, pointing out each 
strong point and by the force of our 
“massed evidence” we will win orders 
which might have been lost because of 
the scattering force of our previous at- 
tacks. 


The “summing up” should be done 
cleverly. We will not attempt to “sum 
up” in a letter, for no letter could do 
justice to a complete analysis of your 
selling arguments. On the contrary, the 
“summing up” should be done with the 
utmost impressiveness. You must ap- 
pear to “lay your case” before the pros- 
pect with a completeness that defies fail- 
ure. Let us suggest how this might be 
done: One way the writer has accom- 
plished successful results is to prepare a 
loose leaf, 842x11 portfolio. On the front 
page appeared a printed label with the 
name of the prospect followed by the 
words “we lay our case before you.” 
Then on the inside pages, the right-hand 
page was used for copy and the left-hand 
page for illustrations. On the right- 
hand page was pasted a sheet, multi- 
graphed, containing certain arguments 
covering one selling point. Opposite this 
page, on the left, was a pictorial presen- 
tation of the selling point—proving it 
with pictures. The second inside page, 
left side, contained another illustration 
while the opposite and right-hand page 
contained another selling argument, 
briefly presented in multigraphed form, 
giving it a personal touch. The entire 
portfolio was, as it was meant to be, an 
analytical summing up of the various 
arguments. 


Personally Written Follow-Ups 


Another way the writer worked the 
plan was to have this material printed 
in a booklet, the right page being used 
for copy and the left for illustrations so 
that each statement was backed up by 
a picture. On propositions exceeding 
$100 the first method is suggested, as it 
is more productive. On the other hand, 
if the business of the inquirer (winning 
the case) is worth less than $100 to you, 
use the printed form in “summing up.” 
The letter accompanying this should be 
short, merely interesting the inquirer to 
look over your analysis of the selling 
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Member Associated Press Member A. B.C. 


Now He Wants 
Distribution 


WE have received the following letter from 
John H. Wales, manufacturer of Wales 
Gran-Ules, 445 West Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City: 


“IT am sending check in payment of bill for June 
advertising in The Christian Science Monitor. 


“T must in all candor say that I have never had 
so great a response from any advertisement, in 
any form of advertising that I have used. Replies 
have come from Canada to the Gulf, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


“I must devise some way to distribute in the 
various sections. Any suggestions that you may 
make will be highly appreciated. I thank you.” 


At the time this letter was written, four advertise- 
ments of Wales Gran-Ules had appeared in the 
Monitor, on weekly schedule. 


As a means of getting immediate dealer represen- 
tation on the Pacific Coast, from which section Mr. 
Wales had had many replies, he wrote direct to retail 
grocers who advertise regularly in the Monitor. 

Clean News, Clean Advertising, Effective Circula- 
tion—these are combined in The Christian Science 


Monitor, and the result is RESULTS. Further infor- 


mation on request. 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Chicago 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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points. Such a personally typed letter 
as the following has been used success- 
fully: 


My dear Mr. Van Amburg: 


Deep down in my boots, I know that I 
have something you ought to have. I 
have not been able to prove this to you. 
I blame myself. But appreciating your 
sense of fairness I am asking you to 
read over the enclosed “summing up” of 
my arguments and then be kind enough 
to use the enclosed stamped return en- 
velope for your reply. Will you do this? 
There are some points in the enclosed 
portfolio which show you a surprising 
saving in money. 


George B. Sharpe Dies of 
Heart Failure 


George Bertram Sharpe, advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, and president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, died 
suddenly, August 10th, of an acute heart 
attack while on a vacation in northern 
Ontario. 


He had been away from his desk at 
Detroit but a few days, having just com- 
pleted an extremely busy week during 
the All-Star Convention of Burroughs 
salesmen. His death came as a great 
shock to his many friet:is who felt that 
he was in the very best of health. 


Mr. Sharpe had been advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs organizations 
since the fall of 1921, having come to 
Burroughs from the Cleveland Tractor 
Company, where he was assistant sales 
manager and in charge of advertising 
from 1918 to 1921. Prior to that he had 
been, for eleven years, advertising man- 
ager of the DeLaval Separator Company. 
From 1904 to 1907 he was advertising 
manager of the Studebaker Corporation. 


Few men had his vision, keen judg- 
ment and sympathetic understanding; 
and his ability as a leader was attested 
to, not only by the positions he held, but 
by the prominence he attained in national 
advertising circles. He was one of the 
founders and an early president of the 
New York Advertising Club. In Detroit 
he helped reorganize the Detroit Adcraft 
Club, and at the time of his death was 
vice-president of the Detroit Club. 

Mr. Sharpe was only forty-six years 
old at the time of his death, yet had been 
in charge of important advertising ac- 
tivities for the past sixteen years. His 
passing removes a truly big advertising 
and sales executive. 


“It was neglect on my part that you 
did not receive my renewal to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. I consider it the best 
magazine I subscribe to, and always look 
forward to receiving the next issue. I 
am enclosing my check, so kindly see 
that i do not miss an issue.”—R. B. 
Thomson, Thomson-Friedlob Mfg. Co. 


“No man on earth is so happy as the 
man who loves his work and goes home 
at night with a contented heart because 
of a good day’s work well done.”—John 
Wanamaker. 
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ecords that speak up! 


Sales Records That Keep You Posted to 
the Minute on Customer Activity 


Increased Business— Balanced Production with 
Acme Equipment 


Every successful salesmanager rec- or a bad risk becomes good, you 
‘ ognizes one fundamental of turning want to know it, and know it at 
the chance purchaser or first-time once. Acme records flag your at- 
= buyer into a steady customer: /¢de- tention to the unusual in a way that 
SSS pendsnomoreonservicethan gets action. 
=== Se Con the automatic, adequate, Spread out in Acme 
Sand accessible record of For Visible Equipment your 
the transaction. All Record sales records, build busi- 
Acme Visible Equip- Keeping ness. 
ment furnishes a pro- —Sales Hundreds of concerns 
ductive means of —Stock by adopting Acme Equip- 
keeping your finger | —Credit ment have added thou- 
on the pulse of your — Production sands of dollars in business 
buying public. The —Employes without adding a single 
: Acme method of Etc. account. 
ee signaling flashes 
ua to your eye the Let Us Show You 
situations that demand Let us show you what Acme 
attention — the oppor- Equipment will do for your sales 
unities that have to be records—and your volume. The 
seized at once. coupon below will bring you full 
ee When a customer information with no obligation. 
a stops buying, when 
a commodity does- THE ACME CARD SYSTEM CO. 
n't move—when a 114 South Michigan Avenue 
good risk goes bad CHICAGO 


™ 
! ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., SM-923 i 
t's 114 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. } 7% I } —= 
4 = 


Please send catalog and sample forms applic- 
SE CO icsescsnnnes in 


venbibaniaiieeieatls (Kind of Record). j VISIBLE RECORDS 
See i 


See eeeeeseresesessssseesesees eeeeerrescesose 
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THE TEST OF 
2000 YEARS 


FESS 


OMPEII was the advertiser’s ( 


rg 


paradise—the spirit was in- 
wrought into the people from 
childhood; in Pompeii publicity 
was paramount. And its place 
was in the street. 


a 
a 
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As it was in Pompeii two thou- . 
sand years ago, so it is today 2S 

in every American City — the s C | 
“Every available wall in Pompeii was a. 


the factories and offices all had painted sig 
while every wall and pillar was used for 


reach all of the people all of the 
time. After twenty centuries 
the great outdoor medium has 
been reborn. And one of the 


one effective, certain way to gyi 


things that makes the Twentieth 
Century version more effective 
is the type of service which 
characterizes—O-double-A. 


“<p 


Coe ZB 


OUTDOOR ADVER 


OF AMERI 


POSTER ADVERTISING 8 WEST 40™'S 
ani enadinaaesl 
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One Month’s Cost 


{ - 


Of Posting in the Most 


Prosperous Cities 


E list the cities which have every 
prospect of being the best trade 
centers from all commercial reports. 


Whether paint or paper is the medium 
selected for outdoor advertising, the cost 
fee 


is comparable, and our facilities for pur- 
chase and service are more than adequate. 


Population Cost of No.of No.of 


Town in Thou- Half Reg. Sp. 

sands Showing Panels Panels 
Boston, Mass............. 748 1,216.00 80 20 
Providence, R. I... 237 396.00 30 «(6 
Buffalo, N. Y............... 506 794.40 2 12 


Newark, N. J... . 414 662.00 40 10 
Philadelphia, ie cet 5823 1,058.40 72 18 
Akron, O.... ee 309.60 18 6 
Cincinnati, a ..-- 410 588.00 40 10 
Cleveland, O....___.... 888 990.00 44 22 
Pittsburgh Dist., 

| ea. 804.00 7O 10 
tt 243 367.20 26 6 
— Baltimore, Md..___.... 762 808.80 $4 14 
Eo Washington Suburban 

| liga 

Showing... 144.00 20 


pett was a bill-board devoted to publicity .. . 
| painted signs, some of them works of art; 
as used for advertising space.” 


Birmingham, ie 200 287.20 26 4 
New Orleans, La.... 387 459.20 36 «8 
Chicago,  —mea 1,875.00 126 30 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 314 470.40 32 8 
Milwaukee, Wisc...... 457 627.60 42 10 


DR. VITTORIO SPINAZZOLA  asahbaves ay —  —— 2 


ore AL 8 Ae 8 ASR 


Minneapolis, Minn..... 380 499.20 36 : 

sé i j ” St. Paul, Minn.._.__... 234 499.20 3 
Pompeii and My New Excavations a ne lle a 
Oakland, Cal............ 240 475.00 12 12 
Seattle, Wash..___.....- 315 625.00 16 16 


San Francisco, Cal... 600 1,125.00 28 28 


y Lf 
oe oY 
AA. 


O-DOUBLE-A 


ae 
ERTISING AGENCY 


(ERICA, INC. 


"ST NEW YORK PAINTED DISPLAYS 


PITTSBURCH DETROIT SVCCESSORS TO IVAN-B-NORDHEM CO- 


: 
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Start something—now! 


It may be that you have 
thought about doing 


some advertising but have 
put it off because you im- 
agined it would cost too 
much to make a start. 


Meanwhile, the other fellow 
is getting the business. 


Isn’t it better to start in a 
small way along carefully- 
planned lines <a to wait 
until you get the resources 
you think you ought to have? 


Let’s show you what can be done 
with a small appropriation. 


We welcome small accounts — 
and give them whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic service. 


One reason why we’ve been suc- 
cessful with small accounts is that 
we apply the principles of salesman- 
ship in writing advertisements. And 
we take right hold and work with your 
salesmen, to the end of obtaining their 
co-operation. It isn’t easy,you’ll admit, 
to take a band of listless, don’t-give-a- 
hang salary grabbers and turn them 
into a bunch of hard-hitting fighters 
for business. We know that if we get 
‘your salesmen working with us, the 
advertising campaign will produce the 
results you have a right to expect. 


You see we put more emphasis on 
SELLING than we do on advertising. 


Well, selling’s the great big thing, isn’t it? 


If we have said anything here that stirs up a 
bit of curiosity, let’s hear from you. The 
acquaintance may result in good for both of us. 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


ee 


Salesmen Who Work Territories 
on the “Skip-Stop’ Plan 


Careful Check-Up of Territories Shows Many 
Unworked Towns Overlooked by Salesmen 


si CHECK-UP of the territories 
A covered by ninety per cent of our 

men, shows several important 
towns in each territory which are not 
being covered by the salesmen of that 
territory. In the future it will be neces- 
sary to work every town of over 5,000 
population in each territory. During the 
next sixty days we are going to check 
every town in every territory, and all 
towns not visited by salesmen will be 
considered open, unless there is some sat- 
isfactory explanation for not working 
these towns.” 


The paragraph quoted above was 
taken bodily from a general letter which 
went out to the salesman of a hat com- 
pany last winter. Since the letter was 
sent, every salesman has added from one 
to seven accounts in his territory, by the 
simple plan of visiting towns he had 
heretofore passed up. 

The check-up that brought about the 
order started when one of the assistant 
sales managers visited his home town 
and found that there was no dealer ac- 
count there. When he returned to the 
office he bought a big map and began list- 
ing towns where there were no accounts. 
Lists of open towns were compiled by 
territories, and as each salesman sent in 
reports these towns were checked. It 
was found that every territory contained 
from three to fifteen good towns which 
the salesmen were habitually passing up. 


When Salesmen Are in a Hurry 


The habit of passing up certain towns 
starts in a number of ways. A new 
salesman is usually given a route sheet, 
which shows the towns where active ac- 
counts are located. Following the lines 
of least resistance, he works these towns 
first. He makes a good resalution to 
himself that he will work these dead 
towns on the very next trip. 

But when he completes the first cir- 
cuit of his territory, he decides that he 
ought to go right back over it. Besides, 
the train schedules render it unhandy to 
visit several of the towns. So he passes 
them up for the second time. Before he 
has made half a dozen trips over the ter- 
ritory he has an established trade. He 
has fallen in the rut of least resistance 
—and those neglected towns remain ne- 
glected. Meanwhile the company suffers. 
They are out of business so far as those 
unvisited towns are concerned. 

When one territory was checked up by 
the hat manufacturer, it was found that 
the salesman had intentionally stopped 
visiting one town because of a strike in 
the railroad shops. “Everybody in town 
was a railroad man, and the strike tied 
up business,” he said in offering an ex- 
planation. By the time the strike was 
over, he was out of the habit of calling, 


and some other salesman had obtained 
his account. Business was good, any- 
way, so he checked the town off his list. 

“TI worked that town once,’ wrote 
another salesman, “and, believe me, there 
isn’t a live merchant in the burg. You 
have to get up at three o’clock in the 
morning to catch the train there, and 
once you’re there, you can’t leave until 
nearly midnight—the town simply isn’t 
worth an entire day, and the loss of prac- 
tically two nights’ sleep.” 

In order to test out the plan, the sales 
manager sent his assistant to work the 
town in question, and a very decent ac- 
count was opened up without any trouble 
at all. And of course the salesman 
kicked and wanted his regular commis- 
sion on the business. He got it, but 
under the proviso that he would continue 
to work the town regularly. 


The Specialty Man Found Business 


One company had experienced difficulty 
in getting their men to work territories 
thoroughly, until they hired a specialty 
man whose duty it was to work these 
neglected towns in the various territories. 
One or two trips over each territory 
were sufficient tc wake up the regular 
salesmen, because the special man was a 
good salesman and seldom failed to open 
up sizeable accounts in every town he 
visited. Comparing the order he turned 
in with the salesmen’s repoits on the 
same towns, showed that the men had 
almost invariably taken some other sales- 
man’s word that the town was a 
“bloomer,” and had passed it up without 
investigating for themselves. 


When a new salesman goes into a ter- 
ritory with an unknown line, he asks 
every fellow salesman to direct him to 
the next good town along the line. He is 
anxious to make a good showing. If he 
hears that Bingville is a good town, he 
may jump the length or breadth of his 
territory to get there, passing up half a 
dozen live towns on his way over. 

Some sales managers are resorting to 
direct mail to work towns passed up by 
salesmen; this is particularly adaptable 
to territories where there are many small 
towns that do not have stores which can 
handle large enough quantities to pay a 
salesman to work them regularly. 
Where salesmen are working on a 
straight commission basis, they often 
feel that they should be given the right 
to work whatever towns they think are 
worth working, passing up any others 
that may be inconvenient to work. 

A careful checking of salesmen’s re- 
ports will invariably reveal towns that 
are unworked, usually for no good reason 
whatever. Adding these towns to the 
active list is like adding new territory, 
and usually not nearly so expensive. 
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Leads in the World's 


Greatest Market 


HE NEW YORK MARKET is larger than any 
one of half the national markets in the 


world. Its people spend, literally,many billions 


a year in necessities, conveniences and lux- 
uries, and The New York Times, of all New 
York newspapers, is the most productive for 
advertisers. It affords producers and distrib- 
utors a favorable contact with the largest 
buying element in this greatest of all markets. 


New York spends nearly $450,000,000 a year for watches, 
clocks and jewelry, boots and shoes, men’s and women’s 
clothing, bread and other baking products, cotton goods, 
confectionery and ice cream, butter, automobile bodies 
and parts, carpets and rugs. 


The New York Times is first among New York morning 
and evening newspapers in the quality and volume of 
advertising published. In seven months of this year The 
Times printed 14,328,654 agate lines of advertising, an 
excess of 3,678,476 lines over the next New York news- 
paper, and more than the combined volume of the two 
New York newspapers popularly classed with The Times 
as to quality of circulation. 


Che New York Cimes 


Times Square, New York 
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The Most Productive Mailing Lists— 


are kept on the Belknap Indexograph 


When a mailing list is kept on the Belknap Indexograph, 
every name on that list means something, for the Indexo- 
graph Stencils tell you a complete story about every name. 
There is no room for worthless names, for the stencils tell 
you when they are unproductive, and they are promptly 
eliminated, with a consequent saving in time, stationery, 
literature and postage, which would otherwise be wasted. 


The Indexograph Stencil also tells you anything you may 
want to know about a name—when you want to know. It 
tells you who buys, what they buy, when they buy, how 
much they buy, and most important, when they stop 
buying. 


All this is possible, because the Indexograph Stencil is more 
than an addressing unit. It is a complete card-index, com- 
bined with a stencil, furnishing that data about every name, 
essential in the maintenance of a productive and paying 
mailing list. 


Foot-Operated Indexograph 


The mailing list which is nothing more than a great many 
names of uncertain value cannot pay full dividends. One 


which does not have an index, or a way of ascertaining 
FIVE POINTS their value contains many worthless names, depreciating 
| OF its value accordingly. 

| BELKNAP SUPERIORITY Many mailing lists have elaborate and expensive cross- 
1—A combination card index indexes. The Belknap Indexograph does away with them 
, and addressing system. by combining them with the addressing stencil and forming 

2—Actual reproduction of ° ° : ° ° 
sypewrition addresses. in conjunction with the Indexograph machines one complete 
3—The speediest, simplest and addressing system, which makes mailing lists yield the 


most compact system. 
4—The most economical sys- 
tem to install and 


greatest productiveness. 


ss Ce We will be glad to furnish you complete information on the 
S—A system so flexible it Belknap Indexograph, or if you wish, one of our specialists 
covers every possible will go over your mailing problems with you. Mail the 
addressing requirement. 
coupon. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT . Japip ADDRES SING Macnine (0. 
BELKNAP SYSTEM ~~ 

Included among the concerns that have the 

largest mailing lists in the world, and who use 42-G WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 

the Belknap Indexograph System with the OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


reatest possibl ducti 38 : : a : 
sieht tile uaa cwerns aia conient Member of, the National Association of Office Appliance Manufacturers 
Montgomery Ward Company “ 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
Chas. Williams Stores 
Philipsborn RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
T. Eaton & Company, Ltd. 42-G W. 23rd Street, New York 
Robt. Simpson, Ltd. 

Chicago Mail Order Company 


MAIL Gentlemen: We're interested. Without obligation please 
and numerous others, besides thousands of small cond us full information and particulars about the Belknap 


concerns. THIS Indexograph. 

And there is an Indexograph which will meet COUPON 

your requirements, no matter in what line of N 
NOW! | *" 


business you are, no matter whether you have 
just a few hundred or many millions of names 
on your mailing list. aa eo ty 5S UE eID SRR ee 


Let us tell you more about it. A minute of your 
time is all that is necessary to fill in the coupon EE EE LET, ARTO RE EEE Oe EIA TE 
and mail it. It’s worth it. 
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This crowd comes to look, and remains to buy food products displayed and demonstrated 
during one of the Sugar Creek Creamery Cooperative food shows 


Food Shows in Dealers’ Stores 
Sell Sugar Creek Butter | 


By Norman Lewis 


HE manager of the St. Louis 

I branch of the Sugar Creek Cream- 

ery Company had said, “Run out 

to Fehrenbach’s grocery, 4399 Gibson 

Avenue, next Thursday night, and you'll 

see something different in food shows 
and dealer cooperation.” 


So out I went. It was in a somewhat 
unfamiliar part of the city, and as I ap- 
proached what I felt was the general 
neighborhood, I drove slowly, carefully 
noting the street signs. Suddenly, turn- 
ing a corner, I came upon a scene that 
brought to mind the mob scene from a 
De Mille movie. 


First, there was the brightly-lighted 
grocery store—the only store on the 
corner that was open that evening. Next, 
there was a stream of some twenty-five 
or thirty automobiles parked on all sides. 
Then, a crowd of several hundred, mostly 
adults, closed in around the grocery door. 
Also, every front porch within a stone’s 
throw was packed. And finally, the 
street itself was filled with what seemed 
like a million strong-lunged kids of as- 
sorted ages and sizes. 


It dawned on me that I had arrived in 
the midst of a Sugar Creek butter pure 
food show. 


The usual conception of an advertising 
food show, held cooperatively by a num- 
ber of manufacturers, is to hold the af- 
fair in halls of churches, lodges, etc. The 
public is charged a small sum, in return 
for which is received a substantial and 
variegated meal made.up of the various 
products represented. 


Such a show, of course, stimulates con- 


sumer demand, but it does not bring into 
the picture that all-important factor, the 
point of purchase. In other words, the 
consumer does not know where to get the 
items which have interested her. And 
the dealer is left out entirely. 


On the other hand, a typical Sugar 
Creek food show works like this: First, 
the Sugar Creek sales promotion man- 
ager picks a desirable store, and pre- 
sents the proposition to the proprietor. 
When the latter sees what it has done 
for other grocers, he invariably agrees 
to hold a show. In fact, the news of 
success has spread to the point where in 
many cases the dealers make the first 
overtures toward holding a show. 


The store having been designated, a 
date is set for a week or so off, and the 
dealer is asked to name a dozen or more 
non-competing food product manufac- 
turers whom he would like to have share 
in the show with the Sugar Creek Cream- 
ery Company. In the vast majority of 
cases, these are concerns who, like Sugar 
Creek, are extensive advertisers in maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc. They are all glad 
of the opportunity to participate and be- 
come permanent boosters for Sugar 
Creek butter. The value of this collateral 
boosting can hardly be estimated. 


Several thousand handbills are then 
printed, which are distributed by the 
grocer from house to house a day or two 
before the evening set for the big event. 
The various exhibitors share the cost of 
printing, which averages but seventy-five 
cents per manufacturer. All the grocer 
has to do is distribute the handbills, and 
be on hand for the show with a smile. 


On the evening set, the store is usually 
open from 7:30 to 10. Nothing is sold— 
everything is free—and there’s plenty of 
it. The proprietor doffs his white apron, 
plays the congenial host, and meets his 
customers upon more of a social and per- 
sonal basis than ever before. This is an 
important factor. 

All the store counter space is used for 
the exhibits and samples, each in charge 
of the salesman of that particular prod- 
uct. There’s hot coffee, ice cream, dain- 
tily buttered wafers, canned meat and 
fruit, cheese, cakes—all served neatly 
and appetizingly. 

Only twenty-five or so people are let 
in at one time. They move in more or 
less of a regular line all around the 
store, eating, taking other samples and 
literature away with them, and imbibing 
the sales talk of the demonstrators. 
From three to four hundred people are 
thus accommodated in the course of the 
evening—sometimes as high as a thou- 
sand. And the show is the talk of the 
neighborhood for days after. 


The photograph reproduced was taken 
at the Sugar Creek food show mentioned 
in the opening paragraph—held at the 
store of Nick Fehrenbach, St. Louis. 
Close to a thousand people visited Nick’s 
grocery that evening. And he wrote a 
letter to the Sugar Creek Creamery Com- 
pany, which is representative of dozens 
of others they have received from grocers 
who have experienced the thrills and 
the benefits of a food show. His letter 
reads: 

One Dealer’s Experience 


“I want to express my sincere appre- 
ciation for the kind cooperation which 
you extended in making my pure food 
show the success it has proved to be. 
In all my advertising ventures, I have 
never yet experienced anything so at- 
tractive and appealing to the trade, and 
the results cannot fail to be to our mu- 
tual benefit.” 


In the spring and summer of 1922, the 
Sugar Creek Creamery Company, whose 
headquarters are in Danville, Illinois, 
put on seventy-five of these food shows 
in Indianapolis. Now they are out for 
an even greater record in St. Louis. 


G. C. Mahle, secretary-treasurer of the 
Sugar Creek Creamery Company, says: 


“The food show, we believe, should ap- 
peal to the retail grocer for several rea- 
sons. First, it enables him to get cus- 
tomers into his place of business ‘for a 
sociable, rather than a business purpose. 
It enables him to meet his customers at 
a time when there is no business trans- 
action involved; it enables him to enter- 
tain those people whose patronage has 
brought him success. 


“The second reason for the advantage 
of a food show is still more psychological. 
All of us have had the peculiar experi- 
ence of seeing in the newspapers certain 
words and names a short time after these 
names have been called to our attention 
for the first time. This does not mean 
that these words have never appeared 
before, but it simply means that never 
having noticed them particularly, we 
passed them over.” 
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1924 Dartnell 


Some of the Concerns Who Give Their 
Men Dartnell Data Books 
for Christmas 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEc. & MFG. Co. 37 


ROBISCHON & PECKHAM CO......... 38 
AMER. BOSCH MAGNETO CorpP....... 50 
GENERAL CHEMICAL C0... ccsccesnun 48 
HUSSMANN REFRIGERATING Co....133 
te ie Ge. | ace 100 
THE EAGLER-PICHER LEAD Co... 72 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK........... 60 
STANDARD O11 Co. oF LA..... 100 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY... 
JEWETT & SHERMAN Co... 
B. MIFFLIN Hoop Brick Co......... 25 
NATIONAL CARBON Co., INC.......... 25 
Wizarp LicHt Foor App. Co...... 28 
AMER. BANKING MACH. Corp... 24 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & 

RIC NUUE ID iss cnnctecccmersonne 
CTTAABD WARE: DGB” occccccccccccd 500 
GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD..... 28 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO....225 


TAGGART BAKING COMPANY.......... 44 
THE Otis HIDDEN COMPANY....... 25 
KELLOGG CoRSET COMPANY.............. 37 


VARSITY UNDERWEAR COMPANY... 24 
Dr. MILES MEDICAL CoMPANY..... 24 


MENNEN COMPANY. oiccccccscsssssssssesneeee 25 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO............ 28 
PICTORIAL PAPER PACK. Corp... 36 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESG................... 36 
PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE CO......... 30 
Ww. 2. 2a 24 
THE GENDRON WHEEL Co. . 37 
EpMONDS SHOE COMPANY................. 42 


Bur. OF NATL. LITERATURE, INC...125 


JAMES A. MCCANN Pus. Co......125 
THE WHITE TAR COMPANY........... 24 
NuNN-BusH & WELDON SHOE 
CoMPANY 28 
R. B. HANSEN RUBBER CO............ 31 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REG. CO...... 24 
FULLER BRUSH COMPANY... 36 


JOHN Morre_t & COMPANY........... 132 
STEVENS-MALONEY & COMPANY... 52 
BOTT, WHUNTTION ices sscensccsesessssescsscesssnosntecs 100 
EpwWAkD MILLER COMPANY.............. 121 
HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY..... 24 
Dopce SALES & ENG. Co..... 
SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY..............+ 
RICHMOND RADIATOR COMPANY... 24 
ie ee | | Cnc eee ee 
OsBoRN Mrc. COMPANY 
H. B. GtoverR COMPANY 
HIGHWAY IRON PRODUCTS bis 
THE McCASKEY REGISTER CO...... 24 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY........... 

W. F. BARKLAGE : 
THE COATED PAPER PROD. Co....... 36 
R. J. STRASENBURGH CO...... 
Barox Beos., INc................. 
THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
ee 


BLACKSTONE HOTEL o...c.ccccssssosssssssesee 100 
MINT PropucTs COMPANY.............. 33 
ee) ae. |: eee ere 28 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO................ 36 
A. J. OILAY. 26 
J. EAVENSON & Sons, INC............ 45 


VL) 


Many New Features 
in this year’s book | ® 


cai 
~ 
i we 


Bigger and better than ever before. Many new {| the 
features, including a number of successful an- 
’ b 
swers to common objections; a daily sales. go 
income and expense record; railroad fares and an 
express rates between prominent cities; the 
population, trading area and best hotels in more 
than 250 cities; the best selling months in 
various localities; a chapter on how to keep well; bn 
a self-analysis chart; and numerous other items on 
of vital interest to every salesman have been Be: 
added. Tre 
men 
All the best features in earlier editions of this An 
popular book for salesmen have been retained, hia! 
making this year’s book an invaluable pocket a 
companion for every man who sells things. ans 
Quantity prices have been reduced and the new ve 
sien. @ > “ 
Molloy cover is a decided improvement over. 
previous editions. } 
Special Offer for Early O 
Distances Between Cities — ett tn TE : 
Passenger and Express Rates : A pointments . : 
s|./2]. ‘aha Follow-Ups — 
we brated Beers ; 
Zi/GO1éEl¢ 8 = prospect and baffles your competitor = 
3.39} 1.59) 3.11) 1.94) 3.60 4 cca, — - 
Jacksonville... . sen} si 3% ah cae JAN, ‘ 
1,342] 458] 1.251] 277] 1.466: 4 ; 
cemmiadian BERLE Bs " 
3,149 2,265 058 2.084 373 was, oo ~ _ _ 
Ron Ananten.. 199 $3 4910 ale al Ne san, 
Louleville...... 3125|10-80| aR osliota| 390 2 
3.53) 1.94, 3.33). 2.14) 3.74 
Memphie....... 4H 35igtaal Sesto tel sieoe WED. os 
9.71) 3.41) 11.37) 2. 5.13 
Mitwaukee.....] 38°74] 3.08] araolueai] Soz8 = 
J.8t) 1.45) 3.94) 2.42| 4.02 3 
Minneapolis. . . Haine ean ane 5138 
5.33] 2.97] $.19] 3.39] $.33 THU, tebe 
Mobile........ 4a 22 [ara] sonloasa] Sites JAN, 
5.88| 4.30) $.41) 3 6.16 
Montreal... .. 1d telsz as] azaaleenel 1208 4 
53.00) 4.45| 3.50) 4.95| 2.90 FRI. 
New Orlenns... at ae Het} Pott] 3083 a = 
6.44) 4.50) 6.02) 4.16) 6.58 JAN, 
New Vork...... iii fazed] 3.241503] 23% 8B 
errs 3.53} 1.45) 3.81 J 
Oséen......... Baaelssers] avdalsorss] oo-as SAT. J 
10.74) 9.45) 10.74) 9.01) 10.9. -_ _— 
Omehe......... $otGo]i7°33] si-selistia] Seas am: A 
$.33| 3.33] 5.19) 3.19) 5S. 6 . 
amma EE Ae su 
Pitteburgh...... isa 10 an Pat Pret] 2eas oar’ freen PES t iar 4 . ® 
2:28] 2:56] 2:14] 2:42| “2.84 a bic he 
Ttalic ee Rate per 100 dbs. 21 a 
1 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


“Sales Management” Magazine : 
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‘THE DARTNELL 


Dartnell Sales %* 


Salesman’s Data Book! 


A sift your salesmen will really value 


, | The popularity of the Dartnell Salesman’s Data Book increases tremendously each year. More than 
25,000 salesmen are finding daily usefulness for the 1923 edition now as a last year’s holiday gift from 
their firm. Advance orders indicate still greater demand for this year. 


4 


Se 
— 


This combination memorandum book, daily sales and expense record, and information guide is hand- 
: somely bound in embossed Molloy covers and fits easily into the vest pocket. Its 128 pages of data 
and information will help your salesmen do bigger and better things in 1924. 


Useful Information This Year’s Data Book Contains 


1 
; Distances, Passenger and A carefully prepared table which will Income Tax Record Enables a salesman to keep an accurate account of 
? Express Rates Between Cities be particularly valuable in planning income from different sources, together with his 
" Pp trips, estimating expense and making deductible expenses. A digest of the law affecting commercial travelers is 
) out reports. Worth the price of the book alone for every man who travels. also given. 
1 Best Hotels, Population and ss gg ote 2 been exercised to Peak Months in A table showing the best business months in over sixty 
Trading Statistics for 250 Cities make is table accurate in every Principal Cities cities. Enables a salesman to plan his trip so he will ar- 
" ripregeere detail. A special committee of sales- Pp rive in each city when conditions are unusually favorable. 
men selecte e hotels. 
—— in Making a Sale A chart showing the logical steps in conduct- 
S Answers to Common Objections = mn mune answers to os pron = J ing a ae be ye Gives suauestions for 
; objections as our price 1s too ifferent appeals, to prevent turndowns, to handle different types of buyers, 
high,” ete. Selected from 4,700 letters from salesmen who participated in The etc. Unusually simple and practical ” 
4 Dartnell Better Salesmanship Contest during 1923. a ia oF a ii : 
= elf-Analysis art So arranged that a lesman can “check up” on 
Appointments and Follow-Ups Pages 2emitinn seems for recording S y phimeelt and know where he is falling down. Acts 
appointments and follow-ups for every as a spur to correct weaknesses and improve ability. 
day in the year, with a self-starting slogan at the foot of each page. ; 5 
Ten Ways to Keep Down Practical suggestions that may be adopted 
Daily Sales, Income Affords opportunity for comparison of daily and Operating Expenses without loss of prestige or pride. Ways 
dE R d monthly records. Helps salesmen “watch the pe 8 pe to cut expenses where it counts the most 
an xpense hecor corners” and gives constant incentive to improve. for lowered selling costs. 
} This book also contains section for addresses, memoranda, postal information, a four-year calendar, identification page, a chapter on How to Keep Well, etc. 
i A special discount of five per cent for quantity orders placed during September is offered to allow more time for 
i ers stamping names. Packed in beautiful holiday boxes. Prices: Single copies, $1.00; $10.50 dozen; 100 copies, 75c 
each; 500 copies, 60c each; 1,000 copies, 50c each. Stamping salesman’s name in gold 25c each additional 
a RD ANUARY °° i 
DAILY RECORD—J } F -™ 
pay} ———T INCOME EXPENSES Facts About Cities -z - -— A N S W E R _ : 
“7 eee a yay oe npohnme 7 to Common Objections 
mi. mended by Committee of Salesmen Bel 
a TOWN 1923 Ext. Trad- Best No. of : z }—++— 4--+4—-+— During 1923 The Dartnell Corporation offered 
i Est. ing Pop. Hotels Rooms t $2,000 in prizes for the best letters from salesmen. 
= T T Ox stating the actual methods used by them to over- 
~% — 4 Akron, Obio. . . 250, 280 come objections and situations common in cll 
J | | Albany,N.Y... 117,375 235,000 Ten Eyck 400 . lines of business. Out of nearly 4,700 letters 
7 | | Allentown, Pa... 110,000 Allen 145 W |za entered in this contest the following have been 
5. | ee | — ~<—T -—_ = Penn-Altu = M4 z -r—T se —— eee incorporating in this year's 
a T T Anderson, Ind... 29.767 40,000 Grand 100 Zz | =x inet enue 
of] fone” get mien” BS : ao 
| AaanicCay NI $0,707 35,000 Deanle 300 ajy) | a | “I Don’t Sign Order Blanks" 
2 T u .¥.. 36,192 58; 150 ¢ ‘Cakes anal 
13 —s = barns can ern y - 3 Z find pmo oe which i i ic ye aanime he 
ra id, TBD stko Boemea 3 : Pa SE 
ws er 3 ‘ opr = ~— = w-| %e buys Gam, He will’ probably reply that he 
16 Bay City, Mich. 47,554 53,000 Wenonah 140 z «< ° r si “But you sien the letter, don’t you? 
17 | Basement, Tex io pons —" = 0 u® “Why certainly I sign the letter,” he will say 
18 Bellingham, W. 25,585 30,000 Leopold Zz t— ——— _ — at you as though you were foolish. 
z - ; Bethichem, Pa. 50.358 55,000 American 4 = suppose they would send any if I 
19 | Binghamton... 66,800 85.000 Arlington 235 uw | ey J didn’t sign the letter?’ 
20 | Birmingham, A. 195,901 210,000 Tutwiler 327 O jz “Then what are your objections to signing 
T + <i Bloomington, L 28.725 41,000 Illinois 150 0 1oz this blank—it is simply a Ictter all written for 
= . Mass. " 770,400 1,800,000 T 243 a ' | you to sign. Ifou would rather write your 
22 | Boston, - ‘ouraine 300 C - | dam) ie) sa] West own letter, why that is all right with me.’ 
Z3 i yf Bridgeport, C.. 143,555 225,000 Stratfield 290 dis IB menenen ty Ac W. Weigner, of the H. D. 
: ene Sane S aH — | 
whe 1 } a" am am = { eal “*My Requirements Are Taken 
«tl t A —— — Ty 
_ - + Camden, N.J.. 124,157 75,000 Robeson(Am)250 lez] Care Of 
, = a! } Canton, Obio.. 87,091 135,000 Courtland 215 >a | “Although he is stocked up, his stock may 
\ 2 | Cedar Rapids,Ia. 45,566 75,000 Montrose 300 pee) not be of a good quality, and if you can show 
u ] ’ Charleston,S.C. 67,957 80,000 Charleston 155 }z) him that he is losing business by not carrying 
§ ~ Auten .6. 46,338 56,000 Mecklenberg = jas | a —— grade you are pretty sure to secure 
0 | | leston,W.V. 39,608 60,000 Holley _——s an T. 
3T T Caatanogs 57,895 = Patten oe izi 2 el « z “This I was able to do by first purchasing 
——oe—eae- Chester, Pa... 58,030 000 Shobers 65 i’ a} wl <} @] <] 3 @ pair of boys’ hose that one of my customers 
~ T | Chicago, Ill... 2,886,121 3,200,000 LaSalle 1050 2} < > was selling for 35c. 1 then gave him a talk 
8 Morrison 1009 ' ' on dyes and yarns, "7 he said this was just 
% : 110 


CORPORATION, Publishers 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


os Service : Books on Selling : Special Reports, etc. 
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FIRST 


—In 
Washington! 


Local food advertising in the 
Washington papers for July 
shows The Washington Times 
substantially leading all 
Washington papers, and The 
Washington Times and 
Herald, which are the Hearst 
unit in the national capital, 


leading the Evening Star and 


Morning Post by 14,650 lines. 


This is the way iocal food ad- 
vertisers indicate their judg- 
ment of the value of the 
Washington newspapers. 


The Times carried.............. 72,960 lines 
The Star carried................. 57,905 lines 
The Post carried................. 26,225 lines 
The Herald carried........... 25,822 lines 
Times and Herald car’d.98,780 lines 
Post and Star carried.....84,130 lines 


The Times led the Star by 
15,055 lines. 


The national advertisers and 
the space buyers who must of 
necessity make newspaper 
lists from statistics and rate 
books, will be interested in 
these figures. 


The local advertisers being on 
the ground floor are in a po- 
sition to know, in fact, they 
must know, what results they 
are getting. Local food ad- 
vertisers’ preference for The 
Washington Times is signifi- 
cant. 


The Evening Times—6 days, 
can be bought separately or 
in combination with the 
Morning Herald. 


Two newspapers are neces- 
sary to thoroughly cover this 
market. The Times and 
Herald offers the less dup- 
lication at the lowest line 
rate per M. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen’l Manager 


Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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How Burroughs Selects Agency 
Managers 


Boat trip, ball games, demonstrations, playlets 
and big banquet are features of convention of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company salesmen 


T the recent convention of the 
A Burroughs All Star Club, an or- 
ganization of salesmen of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., a playlet 


was produced to show the salesmen how 
an agency manager was selected from 


-the ranks of salesmen. 


The idea behind the sketch was of 
course to sell the men on the need of 
doing things as the company wants them 
done. The scene was supposed to be 
laid in the office of the general sales 
manager. The cast consisted of the gen- 
eral sales manager and various other 
executives who have gathered to promote 
a salesman to the position of agency 
manager. 

The playlet acted out in dialogue form 
brought home to the salesmen present 
the necessity of running their business 
in a bus‘ness-like manner, as every pos- 
sible qualification was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

Analyzing Qualifications 


Some of the things which determine a 
man’s fitness for the position-of agency 
manager, which we mentioned in the 
playlet were: Age; length of service; 
consistent record of progress in the busi- 
ness; his personal sales, which are di- 
vided into four quotas, so that a man who 
is high on one quota and low on another 
quota is likely to be eliminated for promo- 
tion; ability to train and develop men; 
cooperation with manager, other sales- 
men and the home office; finance. Does he 
save his money? Does he carry insur- 
ance? What is his ability to finance a 
business, and what is his net worth? 
What is his standing in the community? 
What is his personal record? Is he in 
debt? Does he pay his bills promptly? 
Do we receive complaints from dissatis- 
fied customers? Does he deal in private 
sales? Does he have many cancellations? 
What check does he have on his terri- 
torial operation? What is his method of 
training juniors? Is his home life satis- 
factory? Does he stay in one place, or 
does he move from one agency to another 
often? 

In the playlet the men were proposed 
and considered one at a time, and in the 
action of the playlet the men were 
eliminated one at a time for various rea- 
sons, all planned to impress on the men 
just how carefully the company goes into 
the candidates’ past record and achieve- 
ments. 

In the consideration of one man one of 
the actors in the playlet says: “I know 
Mr. Jones, but he hasn’t any money.” 

“That reminds me of a story,” says 
Mr. Britt, the sales manager, who then 
relates the following story: : 

BRITT—“Well, boys, that reminds me 
of a story: 

“‘An old banker was waiting for a 


ferry to cross the river at Mobridge. He 
was a typical banker with a long, green 
coat that was once black. He was ac- 
costed by a rather rough looking cus- 
tomer who asked him for two bits to 
ferry across the river. The banker said: 

“*How old are you?’ 

“ ‘Thirty-five,’ said the man. 

“ ‘Been sick?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“*Well, said the banker, ‘I’ll tell you; 
a man thirty-five years old, ain’t been 
sick, ain’t got two bits, doesn’t matter a 
lot which side of the river he is on.’ ” 


Finally a man is selected, in order to 
give the playlet a happy ending, but in 
the consideration of the various men sug- 
gested, the salesmen who attended the 
convention were given a very thorough 
lesson in what they must do to win pro- 
motion in the Burroughs organization. 


Meeting Is Broad in Scope 


The Burroughs All Star Convention 
held in midsummer is one of the leading 
sales conventions held during the year. 
It lasted five days this year and was at- 
tended by more than one hundred sales- 
men. During the convention a daily 
paper, called the “Morning All-Star,” 
which combines a straight news report 
of the convention with many humorous 
features, was published. 

The convention closed with a big 
banquet held at one of the leading hotels 
and was addressed by an outside speaker, 
as well as officers of the company. One 
of the features of the convention was a 
contest among salesmen for the best ap- 
proach plans. Aside from the strictly 
business meetings, outdoor sports and a 
boat trip were among the entertainment 
features furnished by the company for 
the benefit of the salesmen. 


In one of the meetings Sales Manager 
Britt stressed the necessity of well bal- 
anced sales. “It is just as important 
that your record includes the proper 
quality,” said Mr. Britt, “as well as the 
proper quantity of sales. Please keep in 
mind that you are representing the 
equivalent of four different companies— 
adding, bookkeeping, calculating and 
billing. Our factory is built and equipped 
to manufacture these four types of ma- 
chines. Unless we sell a well balanced 
quantity we are not coordinating our ef- 
forts with the factory. It is quite im- 
portant that you study your sales by 
styles. Unless you do you are bound to 
overlook or neglect certain types of ma- 
chines.” 


“There is something in human nature 
that always responds to manly courage. 
There are too many men: who build 
fences around themselves and do nothing 
for fear of making mistakes.”—John 
Wanamaker. 
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My Experience With 
Sales Contest Prizes 
By Ward Gavett 


Sales Promotion Manager, R. L. Polk & Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


During the several years that I edited 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany’s bulletins, the matter of prizes 
automatically became a part of my job. 
We frequently gave away turkeys dur- 
ing November for certain percentages of 
quota by a given date. When these tur- 
keys were sent, they were apt to be a 
play turkey of some sort with a check 


‘for $5.00 enclosed; the $5.00, of course, 


being intended for the purchase of a real 
turkey. We gave away hats, on some 
occasions, in the same manner. 

Our men did not look upon these small 
cash prizes as extra compensation, to any 
degree, but entered into contests as a 
sporting proposition and accepted such 
prizes as evidence of our appreciation of 
extra effort, as called upon. 

Whenever we had more serious con- 
tests, we tried to find prizes which had 
more or less, permanent value and useful- 
ness. Gold watches, diamonds, watch 
fobs, automobiles, equipment for automo- 
biles, traveling bags, portfolios, sets of 
books, etc., were used on various occa- 
sions. 

Later when I was working in the field, 
the Burroughs one year issued a whole 
catalog of prizes, during a three months’ 
contest. I remember picking an automo- 
bile robe as my prize from this catalog. 

The best prizes that I ever had a hand 
in offering were shares of stock in the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
next best were trips to the factory, ex- 
penses paid. These latter, of course, cost 
the company more for men coming a long 
distance, but the men in the far-off terri- 
tories were working against equally 
strong quotas and usually were commis- 
sion men, so that the trip to the factory 
meant a longer loss of time from their 
territories than those nearer home. 

There is no question but that a good 
husband will work just as hard for a 
prize in which his wife participates as 
he will for one for himself alone and 
everyone knows that a good many wives 
will be more considerate of their hus- 
bands during a period of extra effort if 
they know more about what he is trying 
to do than many wives know about their 
husband’s work. 

One of the best sales managers I know 
makes it a point to dine at home with his 
branch managers every time he can pos- 
sibly get an invitation. If certain of his 
managers, who are married, do not show 
a desire to have him meet their wives 
without a suggestion from him, he makes 
it a point to invite such managers and 
wives to have dinner with him. In some 
cases where a manager has made ex- 
cuses for not getting in touch with his 
wife and passing along such invitation, 
he had found means to get in touch with 
the wives direct. This man believes that 
the wives have a tremendous effect on 
keeping the men sold on their jobs and 
more tolerant of policies which from time 
to time may appear irksome to them. 
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| PAPERS. | 


dedicated to building 
better business in the 
industries they serve — 


backed by an editorial 
organization that is in- 
dustry-wide and encir- 
cles the globe — 


designed primarily to 
serve their readers, to 
give them helpful infor- 
mation promptly, with 
authenticity beyond dis- 
pute, presented attrac- 
tively — 


| everyissueofeachPen- 
| ton publication shows 
these principles crystal- 
lized to create reader 
interest — 


TRE 


this reader interest sus- 
gests real sales possibil- 
ities to those selling in 
the markets covered by 


these business papers. 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 


Members 
ABC. ABP, 


Penton Publications 


Penton on the masthead of a publication is a guar- 
antee to the advertisers of editorial aggressiveness, 
high reader-interest and sound circulation-building 
methods. 


Then Penton Six—shown here—are good advertising 
mediums because they are worth reading every issue. 
You can’t blanket any of the fields represented with- 
out them. 
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of Advertising Agencies 


value on their time an 


h every day. 


Women who place the proper 
add 


that to the cost of flour, lard, 
milk and tuel, never bake bread. 
They find it cheaper and far less 
bother to buy Baby Label Bread 


Bread, Butter and Milk 


ERE are the three basic food ne- 

cessities. From a sales standpoint 

they possess much in common. 
Yet each has its own individual mer- 
chandising and advertising problems. 


For instance, we found that evaporated 
milk could be sold in chain stores, but 


bread should not. 


We found that consumers appreciated 
the difference in quality between various 
brands of bread but that the same dis- 
crimination was not applied to butter. 


We found it easy to change the deal- 
ers’ profit on milk or butter but impos- 
sible on bread. 


We found that in the higher grade 
stores, customers asked for specific 
brands but in the lower grade stores 
they asked only for a loaf of bread or a 
can of milk. 


We found that milk and butter fluc- 


tuated in price but that bread did not. 


We found that dealers wanted win- 
dow displays but would leave butter dis- 
plays in longer. 


All of these individual and peculiar 
conditions had to be carefully considered 
before the advertising could ““makegood.”’ 


Other food products which we have 
advertised successfully are Baking Pow- 
der, Pancake Flour, Tomato Catsup, 
Corn Syrup, Spring Water, Wheat Flour, 
Coffee, Cottonseed Oil and Crackers. 


If you make any kind of a food prod- 
uct, you ought to hear the full details 
of what we have done for others. This 
won’t obligate you a bit. And if you 
make something else, don’t hesitate to 
call upon us. We advertise Fire Brick, 
Silk Hosiery, Credit Insurance, Men’s 
Hats, Overalls, Pencils and dozens of 
other “different” products! 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 


1709 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 


527 DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING - - CINCINNATI 


MEMBER 


American Association 
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How Michigan Stove Picks Men 


Why Former Stove Salesmen Fail to Develop as 
Fast as Youngsters Recruited From Retail Stores 


An Interview by D. G. Baird with 


W. J. Hill 


Manager of Sales, Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 


the traveling salesmen employed 

by the Michigan Stove Company, 
Detroit, said to be the largest manufac- 
turer of stoves in the world, have been 
recruited from the retail field and prac- 
tically all new men that this company 
now engages are obtained from this 
source. 


“We have just two reasons for taking 
this position,” explains W. J. Hill, man- 
ager of sales. “One is that we are 
through employing salesmen trained. in 
other organizations, and the other is that 
we have found that those who have had 
retail experience make a better approach 
to other retailers. 


“There is always a number of men 
floating around claiming to be wonder- 
workers. As a matter of fact, they 
aren’t quite so good as they claim, else 
they wouldn’t be looking for a job—jobs 
would be looking for them. Good men, of 
course, sometimes have legitimate rea- 
sons for wishing to change positions, but 
our experience with them has not been 
such as to encourage us to seek others of 
the kind. Even men known to have had 
good records with other companies fre- 
quently make themselves obnoxious by 
persistently suggesting that we do things 
the way their former employers did 
them. 


. PPROXIMATELY fifty per cent of 


~When Stars Don’t Shine 


“We had an excellent salesman down 
South a few years ago who had come to 
us from a rival organization and who did 
just that. He was continually writing 
in to say that if we would do so and so 
we would get much better results; that 
his former employers did so and so; 
and that we should change our methods 
in this and that particular. 


“Our methods may be far from per- 
fect, but they are our methods and we 
think they are best. Salesmen trained 
by other organizations have other 
methods and they are hard to mould over 
to our way of doing things. 

“Our chief reason for recruiting sales- 
men from retail stores, though, is that 
they make better men for us. Their re- 
tail experience has served to acquaint 
them with the retailer’s problems and 
the retailer’s viewpoint and they are pre- 
pared to approach him on common 
ground and to appreciate his position on 
any matter that may arise. This, to- 
gether with the training we give them 
here at the factory, and the fact that 
they are sold on our goods before they 
ever join our organization, prepares them 
to give us the best of service.” 


Salesmen who have been long in the 


service of the company and whose judg- 
ment is trusted are instructed to watch 
out for likely recruits at all times. This 
they do, reporting their finds to the man- 
ager of sales. The prospects are then 
watched carefully till one is needed, 
whereupon the most likely one of the 
number is offered a position with the fac- 
tory sales force. Sometimes the elected 
one is taken from a very humble posi- 
tion in a country store, at others he is 
the proprietor of a small store, manager 
of a commercial gas plant, or the star 
salesman of some large retail organiza- 
tion. 


Where Good Salesmen Are Trained 


As stoves are sold almost exclusively 
through hardware stores, furniture 
stores, and commercial gas plants, sales- 
men are usually chosen from retail or- 
ganizations in these fields. A few are 
developed in the factory and offices of 
the company. 


“A man, who is now one of the leaders 
of our sales force, first attracted the at- 
tention of our representative who was 
covering his territory at that time be- 
cause he seemed to blacken stoves just a 
little better than any other lad he had 
seen do the job,” Mr. Hill declares. “Our 
salesman got acquainted with him, en- 
couraged him, and kept an eye on him 
till he developed into manhood and had 
become a good retail stove salesman, then 
we took him on and he made good from 
the very first. 


“One of the first retail salesmen we 
ever employed was about the awk- 
wardest, most uncouth individuals I ever 
saw when he first came to us. That was 
before we began watching out for good 
material in the retail field, and he had 
come in of his own accord looking for a 
job. He had been clerking in a hard- 
ware store in a little town in Michigan 
and had quit and come to Detroit de- 
termined to sell stoves for us. We 
hardly knew what to do with him, but 
he was so persistent we decided to give 
him a trial. We gave him a little train- 
ing here at the factory, sent him out a 
time or two with our field manager, then 
put him on a route and he began to sell 
stoves. He sold so many stoves; in fact, 
we wondered whether there was some 
reason other than his own ability and 
efforts that was responsible for his suc- 
cess. We had another man who was 
supposed to be a star salesman in the 
adjoining territory and the lad was just 
running away from him. We watched 
them for a while, then we determined to 
try the experiment of switching these 
two men just to see what the result 


would be. We did so, and the lad’s sales 
began to mount above the regular sales- 
man’s average from the first and kept on 
mounting, while the other fellow imme- 
diately began to fall behind the pace set 
in that territory by the lad before he 
was transferred. That was seventeen 
years ago. This lad is still with us and 
has been one of our best salesmen sincé 
the day we started him out. 


“We took a star salesman from a hard- 
ware store in South Bend and put him 
in a territory where several good sales- 
men had failed and he made good. He 
built up an excellent trade and held it 
till he got into an argument with a 
dealer in Warren, Ohio, and bought out 
the business to prove that he could sell 
stoves there. This dealer was the only 
one in the territory that he couldn’t sell. 
He was one of the pessimistic kind who 
insist that their town is dead and that 
the people there won’t buy the kind of 
goods you have to offer. Our man was 
trying to convince him one day that he 
could sell our stoves there, when the old 
fellow told him if he thought he could do 
so, well he ought to buy out the business 
and try it. The salesman took him up and 
he’s been selling our stoves there ever 
since. 

He Knew the Mexican Trade 


“Our Chicago man is a good example 
of the advantage of retail training. He 
was running a little time-payment furni- 
ture business here in Detroit when our 
Detroit man picked him up as an auxil- 
iary salesman to help him out here in the 
city. He made good and we gradually 
promoted him till now he has Chicago. 
But the point is that he knows every de- 
tail of conducting what is called a 
‘borax’ furniture house and he sells a 
remarkable number of stoves to these 
concerns. He can drop into one of these 
places and talk their lingo by the hour. 
He can tell them how to sell their goods, 
how to make collections, how to appeal 
to certain classes of trade, and how to 
stage big sales. He can, and does, get 
right out on the floor and help sell furni- 
ture or stoves. The result is that he gets 
their business. 


“When we wanted a man who under- 
stood Mexican for our Southwest terri- 
tory, our representative recommended a 
young man who was working for his 
uncle in a general store in Aguascal- 
ientes, Mexico. We took him on and he 
has made good.” 

Mr. Hill took the list of his salesmen 
throughout the country and gave brief 
summaries of the retail experience of 
each. Details were of course much the 
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The Cost of Hiring 


an Executive 


employer to hire an executive. And we have 

never met any one who did know. Many 
employers know exactly what it costs them to hire 
and train laborers. It is important that they should 
know this. Yet every business man will agree that 
the hiring and training of a manager is more import- 
ant than the hiring and training of a semi-skilled 
shop operative. 


' N YE don’t know how much it costs the average 


During the first six months this company was in 
business, our average cost of hiring men was $494 
each. No man failed to make good, so there was no 
replacement expense. Into this cost was figured rent, 
stenographic salaries, executive salaries, postage, ad- 
vertising—everything—as it should be; just as you 
would figure it if you could segregate your costs. We 
know of many cases where employers have spent 
thousands of dollars to hire asingle man. We believe 
that $500 is about your average cost of hiring an 
executive. 

The Dartnell Corporation to prove satisfactory our 


says that the average cost of charge is $150, or probably 
training a salesman is $500. less than one-third what you 


They ought to know. Prob- 
ably $1,000 is about the cost 
of hiring and training a $3,000 
executive or salesman. If the 
first man hired fails to make 
good, then another $500 must 
be added to hire another man. 


When you work with 
Fletcher in hiring men, you 
know. before you start exactly 
what the cost is goitig to be. 
For a $3,000 man guaranteed 


would spend working alone. 
There is, of course, a reason 
why we can save you money 
in hiring executives and sales- 
men. When you are ready, 
we shall be glad, not only to 
tell you how we do it, but to 
prove that you can save 
money and get better men by 
working with Fletcher than 
you can working alone. Isn’t 
today a good day to write for 
this proof? 


If you want a job This advertising is 


bringing in jobs— 


real positions with high grade employers. If you 
want one, write for information regarding bulletin 


service of positions open. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


(Temporary address to be used only until our offices in the new Chamber of Commerce 
Building (the best office building in New England) are ready) 
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same; the man had worked in a hard- 
ware or furniture store, or had sold 
stoves for a commercial gas plant and 
had been recommended by the company’s 
representative in that territory. 


Asked on what basis the men judge 
prospective salesmen, he explained that 
this is largely a matter of observation 
and common sense character study. “It 
isn’t particularly difficult to recognize 
the ambitious young man,” he explained. 
“Our representative calls at a certain 
store from time to time and he notices 
that one of the clerks is always alert, 
has a pleasant manner, uses good selling 
sense in serving customers, keeps an ear 
open when the traveling man is talking 
with the boss or is pointing out the dis- 
tinctive features of his goods, keeps his 
stock in attractive order, and so on. 
Our representative gets acquainted and 
has a little talk with him every time 
he calls. After a while, when he becomes 
thoroughly convinced that thé young’ man 
would be a valuable addition to our 
force, he recommends him and we take 
him on if we have room at the time. 
If.not, we instruct our representative 
to keep an eye on him. Then, when 
we have an opening, we go over the list 
of recommendations from our different 
representatives and try to select the best 
one of all. The result is that we always 
have a large number of splendid pros- 
pects from which to select our salesmen, 
who are already familiar with our goods, 
know the retail business, and know how 
to sell. 

“We are choosing practically all our 
salesmen from the, retail field, and we 
haven’t made a mistake yet.” 


While Mr. Hill’s experience has been 
limited to selling stoves, he is persuaded 
that retail stores provide the best source 
of new salesmen for almost any manu- 
facturer or wholesaler who sells to mer- 
chants. 


Frederic A. Russell in his book, “Man- 
agement of the Sales Organization,” re- 
ferring to sample kits, says, “Much can 
be done to add to the effectiveness of the 
demonstration by carefully planning the 
trunk or sample case. There should be 
a place for each item and these should 
be arranged as nearly as possible in the 
order thef are used. The salesman 
should not be compelled to stop his 
demonstration to search the depth of his 
case for the article he wishes to show 
next.” 


The Canadian Parliament has voted 
(125 to 54) to put an end to the oleo- 
margarin industry in Canada. The 
manufacture and importation of the 
product must cease on August 31st, but 
its sale may go on till next March. 

Previous to 1917 oleomargarin was not 
allowed to be manufactured or sold in 
Canada; but when the war placed an 
unusual drain upon the food supplies of 
the world, Parliament permitted the 
manufacture and sale of the product. 
The main argument behind the agitation 
is that it has been hurting the Canadian 
butter industry.—E. G. W. 


“The good breeding of ourselves is the 
best protection from bad manners.”— 
From Maxims of Life and Business. 
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SHAW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Just Published—a Monumental Work 


“Principles of 


Advertising” 


By Daniel Starch, Ph.D., Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University 


is truly a monumental work! 1008 pages that will do much to 


Mise books have been written on advertising, but here, at last, 


take the guess-work out of advertising. So far as practical- 
ly possible at the present time, Daniel Starch, a long-recognized 
authority on advertising, has developed in this book scientific meth- 
ods for dealing with the actual problems of advertising. For ex- 
ample, he fully describes tried and proved methods of determining 
the probable effectiveness of a series of proposed advertisements 
before they are used. Actual returns from testing advertisements 
under this plan in a variety of lines are given in detail by the author. 
Step by step, he explains just how you can proceed to eliminate ad- 
vertising wastes and build up the most effective results. 


A Valuable Manual of 
Scientific Methods 


a quite like this book has 
ever been written before. It is 
replete with actual experiences of 
hundreds of advertisers. It tells what 
results were really secured. It shows 
why some campaigns have failed 
and why others have succeeded. It 
takes the individual advertisement 
and tells you what you ought to know 
about the headline, the illustration, 
layout and typography, copy, color 
and size. It discusses at length na- 
tional advertising, retail advertising, 
foreign advertising and financial ad- 
vertising. 

Essentially the book is an “encyclo- 
pedia.” It contains answers to liter- 
ally hundreds of puzzling questions. 
It tells exactly how to determine to 
whom the commodity may be sold, 
what are the various possible appeals, 
what is the relative value of these 
appeals, how to develop advertising 
that wins attention, arouses interest, 
creates: conviction, prompts action, 
and is remembered. It explains how 


to judge and select mediums, news- 
papers, magazines, street-car cards, 
billboards, motion-picture films, and 
soon. It describes when to use sales 
letters. It tells how to determine 
how much money to spend for adver- 
tising and answers from practical 
business experience, scientific, experi- 
mental and statistical data many 
other problems that bob up to bother 
even the most experienced advertis- 
ing men. 


Sent on Approval 


S° confident are the publishers that 
every business man will find this 
book of more than ordinary in- 
terest and value they are willing to 
send the book on approval without 
the deposit of a penny. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon below. Look the 
book over for ten days. If for any 
reason you are not entirely satisfed, 
return the book at our expense. 
Otherwise send us $5, payment in 
full. You decide after examination 
if you want to buy. Could an offer be 
fairer? Please mail the coupon today 
—now. 


No money now—mail coupon ——————— 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago 
Please mail me for ten days’ examination a copy of Daniel Starch’s “Principles of 
Advertising.” If —— satisfied, I’ll send you $5, payment in full in ten days. Other- 


wise I'll return the 


MS-923 
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“And this is the Story 
of the Bayne Family— 


They live in Chicago—in 
Terre Haute—in Biloxi—in 
every city and hamlet in Amer- 
ica, and the general trend of 
their lives is always the same. 
One family going out, five fam- 
ilies coming in; one family slowly 
getting rid of its load, five fam- 
ilies buying into life with all the 
money and energy they can 


control.” 
—From ‘‘The Story of the Bayne Family” * 


eae No a 
A Good Newspaper 
* The title of a booklet issued by the Chicago Evening American 


and presenting the Chicago newspaper situation from a new 
angle. If you haven't received a copy, write for it today. 
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‘Trade Mark and Good Will 


Your problems answered without 
charge by a recognized authority 
on trade mark law 


Side-by-Side Selling Requires Distinction 
in Branding 

Elmira, N. Y.—-We have been informed that a 
firm in this city lost out in a recent contest in- 
volving trade-mark duplication largely because it 
appeared from the evidence that the goods of the 
two parties were on sale in the same stores. Do 
we understand that use of the same channels of 
distribution may be taken as circumstantial evi- 
dence of trade-mark infringement?—C. & M. B. 

Generally speaking it is safe to give 
an affirmative answer to your question. 
The case to which you refer is presum- 
ably that of Kuhn Brothers versus The 
Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Company 
in which the Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents held that the last-mentioned 
firm was not entitled to register a trade- 
mark consisting of the letter “K” as ap- 
plied to fire hydrants, gate valves, check 
valves, etc., in view of the prior use by 
Kuhn Brothers of a “K” trade-mark on 
pipe fittings, etc. The ground of the de- 
cision was that the marks are indistin- 
guishable and that the goods of the re- 
spective parties are of the same descrip- 
tive properties. 

The nub of the decision is to be found, 
however, in the substantial declaration 
that when goods are merchandised via 
the same outlets they are competitive. 
The umpire at Washington declared in 
the “K” case that the goods of both 
parties are certainly plumbers’ supplies. 
He added: “They may be carried in 
stock side by side and a valve may be 
applied to a pipe line within a few inches 
of a coupling.” Hence he had no hesi- 
tancy in shutting the door on the later 
comer. 


Seller’s Name Does Not Extinguish 
Maker’s Trade-Mark 


Baltimore, Md.—We have recently received re- 
quests from several customers that they be sup- 
plied with goods bearing their respective names. 
This is not the ordinary form of private brand 
business, inasmuch as our customers are perfectly 
willing that our trade-mark as manufacturer 
should continue to appear on all goods, but merely 
request that their own names or marks be like- 
wise affixed. We are apprehensive that the ap- 
pearance, at the point of sale of a seller’s mark 
might, in some way, impair or invalidate our 
mark. Is there any danger of this?—M. C. Co. 


Lacking any documentary evidence of 
assignment or transfer, the appearance 
on a manufacturer’s goods of the trade- 


mark of an agent, merchant or reseller 


does not extinguish the producer’s trade- 
mark rights. Indeed, the national law 
and the rules and regulations of the U. 
S. Patent Office are very strict on this 
point. Before any trade-mark can be 
held to be extinguished or abandoned it 
must be shown not merely that the 
owner has neglected it or omitted it, but 
that he definitely intended to abandon 
the symbol. There are numerous in- 
stances in which the use of a trade-mark 
has been discontinued for months or 
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years and has nevertheless been held not 
to have beeneinvalidated. So long as an 
intention to identify goods and retain 
possession of a trade-mark can be shown 
no manufacturer need be apprehensive 
because supplementary marks appear on 
the goods with or without his permission. 


Trade Associations Active in Good-Will 
Protection 

Lynn, Mass.—We are about to organize a trade 

association in our division of the specialties field 

and I am wondering whether you can tell me what 

other trade organizations have done, if anything, 


to prevent confusion of trade-marks among mem- 
pore. bring about protection of good-will, etc. ?— 


In the governmental survey of the 
activities of trade associations, recently 
conducted by direction of Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, it was found 
that many trade associations are main- 
taining private trade-mark registration 
bureaus, the functions of such bureaus 
being to maintain a complete index of 
trade-marks and trade names in use 
within the industry or trade served. 
The chief value of such a bureau is de- 
rived, of. course, in an industry or trade 
where a large number of trade-marks are 
in use and where only a portion of them 
are registered in the U. S. Patent Office, 
the result being that there is no place, 
outside the trade association’s file, where 
a member of the trade can find a com- 
plete roster of all the brands already 
adopted in his line. 

The Hoover verdict is that a trade as- 
sociation can often be of great service 
to its members and to the trade generally 
interested in the industry if it estab- 
lishes a trade-mark registration or de- 
posit bureau. The idea of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is that the purpose 
of such a bureau should not be to give 
the depositor any rights, but merely to 
provide a complete down-to-the-minute 
record. The Hoover theory is that such 
a depository or bureau should not be 
limited to receiving trade-marks used by 
members. All participants in the trade 
or industry should be requested, urged 
and if possible required to deposit at the 
association headquarters, every trade- 
mark employed, together with a state- 
ment of the circumstances under which 
it is employed, the particular goods with 
which it is used, and the colors or color 
combinations involved. 


Much money has been lost, the Com- 
merce Department survey shows, by in- 
nocent adoptions of trade-marks that 
have interfered with marks already in 
use. A trade association can help to 
avoid this needless waste by requesting 
or requiring its members to submit to 
the association every mark before it is 
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Section of Ohio Map 


A “Close-Up” 


may be had of any territory 
with a Blum’s Commercial 
Map, giving you the size 
and character of towns and the dis- 
tances and means of travel between 
them with other data invaluable to 
the salesman. Strictly up-to-date. 


Blum’s Commercial Atlas 


is exclusively designed for sales managers 
and shows at a glance: 

The worth while towns 

Most effective routing 

Expense of covering the territory 
Price, Linen paper, 17x22 in. - - $25.00 
Junior Edition, 12x14 in. - - - $15.00 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Our wall map gives a birds’ eye view of 
the entire country and its sales possibil- 
ities. It is especially adapted for interstate 
routing. Mounted on either linen, compo 
board or cork. Size 84x60 inches. 


Price $20 upward, according to mounting. 


Pocket Edition of U. S. Map 


showing every town from 20,000 up, 20x30 
in., 75c—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel ra 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25c each—at Hotels und Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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OcCASIONALLY a sales- 
manager reveals a state of mind 
that regards advertising as an 
objective—as something to be 
done—rather than as a means 
of helping to get something 
done. 


To criticize him for that men- 
tal attitude 1s unfair. 


Some advertising men live, talk 
and write as if they hold similar 
opinion. Perhaps the sales- 
manager is influenced sub- 
consciously by his contacts. 


Some sales-managers have been 
relieved to find an agency that 
regards and uses advertising 
simply and always as a means 
whereby to help and hasten the 
practical results of sales and 
sood-will. 


FON DA=-HAUPT 


286 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


An advertising agency whose 
daily practice keeps its view- 
point steady toward working 
out the plans of its clients on a 
common-sense merchandising 
foundation. 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOME 


COMPANY, INC. 
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adopted, so that attention may be called 
to other interfering marks already in 
use. It is to a trade association’s advan- 
tage to see that all marks enrolled with 
it are at least reported to the U. S. 
Patent Office (even if ineligible for reg- 
istration there) since the law prohibits 
the registration of a mark already in 
use by another than the registrant. Thus 
the lists provided by a trade association 
will serve to give its members protection 
against unauthorized registrations at 
Washington. 


Part of a Slogan May Not Pass 


Waterloo, Iowa.—From the replies to members 
of the SALES MANAGEMENT family that you have 
printed in the Trade-Mark department I have 
gathered the impression that it is impossible to 
register at the Patent Office a phrase or combina- 
tion of words that might be looked upon as, an 
advertising slogan. Granting that, would it, in 
your opinion, be practicable to secure registration 
for part of a slogan—a part that, standing alone, 
is not descriptive?—I. S. P. 


Your question has perhaps been an- 
swered by the action of the head of the 
U. S. Patent Office in a test case of very 
recent date—that of the Dolly Varden 
Chocolate Company. The umpire de- 
cided that the confectionery seller was 
not entitled to register as a trade-mark 
for candy the words: “When Words 
Fail, Send.” The ground of refusal was 
that these words, as used by the firm in 
question, form part of a slogan: “When 
Words Fail, Send Dolly Varden Choco- 
lates.” And the full phrase was held 
not to constitute a distinctive mark of 
authenticity but only such a phrase as 
cannot be exclusively appropriated. In 
his opinion the arbiter virtually said that 
an incomplete slogan cannot slip by. His 
comment on the example before him was: 
“It would seem to be clear enough that 
the commercial public can not, under the 
trade-mark law, be deprived of the right 
to use these common words of this por- 
tion of a common expression and apply 
it to candy of some other make. Obvi- 


- ously, any candy manufacturer should 


have the right to advise his customers 
to send a box of his particular candy 
when words fail the customer.” 


Extreme Suggestion As Serious As 
Descriptiveness 


Redlands, Calif—We have failed to obtain a 
certificate for our trade-mark because it was ac- 
counted descriptive of the goods. The advice was 
given that if we could select a word that was 
merely suggestive we-would have no - difficulty. 
Can you give any rule whereby the suggestive 
word may be distinguished from the descriptive?— 

“Perplexed.” 


There is no hard and fast rule. Gen- 
erally speaking any word or phrase that 
calls the imagination into play without 
making actual specification of the char- 
acter or qualities of a commodity may be 
presumed to stand as suggestive only. 
Every now and then, however, the cen- 
sors at Washington will declare that a 
word or syllable that started out. as 
something no moré than a suggestion has 
become so nearly descriptive as to be 
almost common property in a trade or in- 
dustry. Thus “tex” has been given a 
descriptive classification in a ruling that 
permitted Percy Freidlander and Albert 
Solomon of Chicago to register the word 
“Soletex” as a trade-mark for stockings 
notwithstanding the prior use by Emery 
& Beers Company of New York of the 
trade-mark “Pointex” for the same class 
of goods. 
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Shop 


Talk 


By William Feather 


HUS far, this has been the best year in 

the history of this Company. * * * A 
recent addition to our list of William 
Feather magazines is Magnograms, published 
for the Magnus Chemical Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., W. M. Campbell, president of the 
Company, bought; I didn’t have to sell him 
* * * T am confident there are fifty companies 
in the United States who want and need my 
service at this moment. I am doing my 
best to bring it to their attention. For the 
information of those who have never heard 
of the service let me say the magazines are 
an effective form of direct-mail adver- 
tising, now being used by over thirty com- 
panies to keep in friendly touch with their 
customers and prospects. * * * When I 
called at the home of James Wallen at East 
Aurora this summer I noticed a copy of The 
William Feather Magazine on his desk. Mr. 
Wallen told me he reads every line of the 
magazine each month. I considered this a 
compliment from a high source. * * * Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, printed 
an editorial by me, entitled “Starting 
Right With Your Belongings,” in the June 
number. Another editorial will appear in 
an early issue under the title “From the 
Note-Book of an Employer.” * * * Among 
those who tell me they read my writings 
with interest are Theodore H. Price, Saunders 
Norvell, Thomas N. Carver, Norval Hawkins. 
* * * A batch of my editorials will soon 
appear in book form under the title “Hay- 
stacks and Smokestacks.” 1 sold 2500 copies 
of my last book and hope to double that 
figure with this book. If you want to be 
sure of a copy fresh from the bindery order 
now. One dollar per copy. * * * Readers of 
the William Feather magazines often ask 
me how I think of so many things to write 
about. The fact is that writing for the 
magazines is a simple job. It takes about 
an hour a day. The balance of my time is 
consumed in other duties and in thinking 


up fresh ways of presenting old ideas. * * * 
The policy of the magazines is to emphasize 
basic truths: fundamentals that are as old 
as the human race. If I were advertising 
an automobile or a piano, I would find out 
what were the fundamental facts about the 
product, and then I would present these 
facts as interestingly and as effectively as I 
could, using a different attack in each 
advertisement. * * * My job in the reading 
section of the William Feather magazines, 
as I see it, is to advertise the value of 
industry, thrift, courtesy, and common 
sense, and incidenta!ly to demonstrate that 
it is more economical in the long run to buy 
goods on a quality basis than on a price 
basis. * * * This demands that an old story 
be told in a new form each month. As long 
as I have faith in the soundness of my 
philosophy the job is easy. If I lost faith, 
the job would be impossible, because no one 
can write convincingly about something in 
which he does not believe. * * * All busi- 
nesses are alike. * * * Certain common 
denominators, once understood and ab- 
sorbed, give you all you need to know about 
the route to success and happiness. The 
trouble is that familiarity with truth, like 
familiarity with people, sometimes breeds 
contempt. We lightly esteem that which is 
old and well known. * * * I make it my job 
to keep pounding away on this old stuff, 
hoping that I will keep a few people from 
wandering too far from the right road. 
Incidentally, I reinforce my own convictions, 
and [| find that if I practice what I preach 
my affairs generally turn out well. * * * Let 
me send you samples of William Feather 
magazines and a copy of “How to Use a 
William Feather Magazine.” 


The William Feather 
Company 
611 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


William Feather Magazines 


Interesting — Stimulating — Informative 
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Armies of <V 1%) Sales Units 
Engaged in 1923 Campaigns 


**Pre-Selling’’ tells how Applied 
Direct Advertising operates and 
outlines some of the work it is 
doing. Copies free on request of 
sales, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising executives. 


HEIR business of promoting sales 

and expanding markets is taking 

them into homes, offices, stores and 

factories in every state in the Union— 

in the cities, towns, villages and rural 
communities. 

They dre selling various products, from 
motor cars to professional equipment 
and household utilities. 

More than 1,500,000 are working, 
through several thousand dealers, for one 
manufacturer. Others are employing 
armies of various sizes and some just a 
few regiments that engage in intensified 
campaigns concentrated on special 
districts. , 

Caxton A. D. A. (Applied Direct Adver- 
tising) paves the way to better markets 
and increases the efficiency of marketing. 
It enables the manufacturer to make his 
goods more self-selling at the point of 
retail distribution—it covers the impor- 
tant steps of pre-selling for the dealer. 

We will welcome the opportunity to 
show sales and advertising managers how 
Caxton Applied Direct Advertising, 
through its completely organized and 
co-ordinated operation, will increase 
national distribution. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 


Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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What Kind of a Package Sells Best? 


Plans used by successful merchandisers for deter- 
mining the sales value of packages and containers. 
A section appearing in the new Shaw book, ““The 
of Advertising,’ by Daniel Starch 


Principles 


HE past five years have brought 
into the field of advertising thou- 


sands of students who are ap- 
proaching the subject from the scientific 
point of view and who are seeking to 
crystallize certain of its nebulous phases 
by building up a solid structure of fact 
to support theory. During this same 
period there has been such an enormous 
output of literature dealing with the 
various divisions of the advertising prob- 
lem that a reader who is seeking several 
good reference manuals is faced with 
the problem of selecting those of greatest 
value and those best adapted to his needs. 


“The Principles of Advertising” (A. 
W. Shaw), a new book by Daniel Starch 
‘of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in Harvard University, 
holds between its covers an exhaustive 
study of the function of advertising in 
the sales plan, the all-important market 
analysis, the psychology of the appeal, 
the appeal itself from the point of view 
of presentation and of media, and, finally, 
an analysis of special fields of advertis- 
ing. 

“The Principles of Advertising” is 
many books in one. One part that 
stands out as particularly valuable is the 
concrete presentation of methods for ob- 
taining facts to use as a basis for adver- 
tising plans. The author presents in 
detail sample investigations used in ac- 
tual advertising campaigns—in the in- 
vestigation of a nationally distributed 
product, investigation of retail stores, 
and investigation among dealers and con- 
sumers. 

Another portion of the book devoted to 
the presentation of appeals deals in 
part with copy—headlines, illustrations, 
typography, color, size—and finally with 
trade-marks and with packages, cartons 
and labels. In his discussion of con- 
tainers, Professor Starch says, in part: 


The Package As An Advertisement 


“The package serves two purposes: 
(1) it serves as a convenient container 
for a commodity; and (2) it provides 
a means for remembering the product. 
In some respects, therefore, its function 
is similar to that of a trade-mark—it 
serves as a means of identification. The 
importance of the package or container 
may be realized when we note that the 
custom of selling in standardized pack- 
ages has increased enormously in the last 
decade or two, and as a result the con- 
tainer has acquired an important sales 
value. The selection and design of the 
package, therefore, both as to shape and 
external decoration and layout, is an im- 
portant matter. Many products have be- 
come successful through the use of an 
appropriate container; many products 
have found new outlets by being put up 
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in a new unit, either larger or smaller 
than the one customarily used. A con- 
spicuous instance of the latter is the new 
outlet that was developed for raisins 
through their sale in five-cent packages. 
The five-cent raisin package was first 
put upon the market by the Associated 
Raisin Company, in July, 1921. At the 
end of three months approximately 
$16,500,000 worth of raisins had been 
sold in five-cent packages, or a total of 
330,000,000 packages. While this volume 
did not keep up, the small package never- 
theless provided a new outlet through 
which a considerable amount of raisins 
are distributed. 


“Elements of the Container—The chief 
factors which contribute towards the de- 
sign, utility and sales value of a con- 
tainer are probably the following: 


How Big Should the Package Be 


“1. Size. The size of the container 
depends upon the commodity it is to con- 
tain. It is also important to determine, 
however, what is the most economical 
and convenient unit in which to dis- 
tribute the product—that is, whether the 
container should hold several ounces, one 
pound, or a very much larger amount. 


“2. Shape. The shape is determined 
by the nature of the product and con- 
venience in handling it. 


“3. Convenience in Use of Container. 
When a product is to be used in its con- 
tainer, the factor of convenience is an 
important one. Toilet articles, for in- 
stance, tooth paste, shaving cream, etc., 
should be put up in a container that is 
convenient to use. 


“4. The Label on the Container. The 
three important elements in the design of 
a label are: first, the layout, that is, the 
pictorial and typographical design; 
second, the color, and the color scheme; 
and third, the message of the text. 


Methods of Selecting Containers 


“Because of the increasing recognition 
of the importance of the container, 
manufacturers are beginning to give at- 
tention to the careful designing and con- 
struction of containers. Some manufac- 
turers are, in fact, beginning to use sci- 
entific methods to determine what sort of 
a container is most useful and has the 
greatest sales value. In the application 
of scientific methods to the selection of 
a container there are in general two 
types of procedure that may be followed. 


“The first method aims to secure all 
possible data that may be useful in de- 
ciding what kind of a container to use. 
That is, before any attempt is made to 
design or to prepare a container, all the 
information that can possibly be secured 
regarding a desirable container should 


be obtained. Information regarding the 
convenience and appropriateness of vari- 
ous types of containers may be obtained 
in connection with a questionnaire inves- 
tigation. 

“If the container is an important ele- 
ment in a product one or more questions 
regarding it may easily be inserted in a 
questionnaire. In the case of a toilet 
preparation, for instance, a question may 
be framed that will secure the general 
opinions of the consumer regarding the 
desirability of certain conveniences in the 
container, his objections to various con- 
tainers and his suggestions for improve- 
ments of old containers. 


“If the second plan of procedure is 
followed, various kinds, shapes, sizes, 
etc., of containers should be prepared 
and submitted to suitable scientific tests. 
These tests can be made with a satisfac- 
tory degree of reliability, as will be 
shown by several illustrations cited. Let 
us take some typical instances in which 
the particular problems involved were 
submitted to scientific tests. 


The Size and Shape of the Container © 


“In many instances the particular size 
and shape of the container are prede- 
termined by the nature of the product. 
In many cases, however, they are not so 
determined. Thus, for example, a con- 
tainer of macaroni or of certain kinds of 
crackers is determined to a large extent 
by the shape of the products. On the 
other hand, in the case of a great many 
canned goods the shape may be de- 
termined by factors other than those of 
the nature of the product. For ex- 
ample, the factor of apparent size may 
be an important element. 

“In the investigation here cited, the 
problem was to determine for a certain 
fish product the most suitable size of can 
in which to sell the product. The price 
fo be charged and the amount of the 
product to be put into the can had 
already been determined, for it was de- 
cided that this was the most suitable 
amount to sell in a single retail unit. The 
problem, therefore, consisted primarily in 
selecting a container which should have 
a maximum apparent size for the quan- 
tity that was to be put into it. Five cans 
of various sizes, which will be designated 
by the letters A, B, C, D, and E, were 
prepared. Cans A, C, and D were all of 
standard size, Number 1 American Can 
Company. The cubical contents were all 
alike. Can A was the tall form, can C, 
the flat form, and can D was also tall, 
but it had a label without a border on 
the edge. Can B was a larger size, and 
can E was smaller size than the other 
three. 


“A test was made with these cans to 
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NS | determine their apparent size, The per- 


son tested was asked to arrange the cans 
in the order of apparent size. A similar 
test was made with a series of four cans, 
which will be designated as F, 


The Great Buying Urge | | ssi: rur'tittate ne spn 


Size of Five Labeled Cans 
Averages Ranks 


Today is from Youth | | oe °or''s 


2.1 2.4 
3.5 5.5 
4.1 6.9 
5.5 10.6 


| HE buyers for most products today fall G, H and I. The difference between the 


ae ge te set of five cans and the second set of 
within the 18 to 30 age group. four cans was simply that the latter con- 
tained no labels, whereas the former set 


| : did. In this second set cans F and I cor- 
The purchases of most other products are prin- seller ee geo 


1 ° set, respectively, while G and H corre- 
cipally swayed by these same younger people eS ae 


AOA PS 
O19 DO et he 
Cr OO DO et 


Photoplay is predominantly their favorite 
magazine. 


TABLE 137 


Result of Test to Determine the Apparent 
’ . 7 Size of Four Cans Without Labels 
It easily enjoys the largest audience of exclu- Averages Ranks 


2 
sively younger people of any general magazine. ee a 


F 3.9 5.9 3 3 

' G 1.7 2.8 1 1 

It is to be doubted if any magazine of any H 4.8 78 4 4 
I 2.6 5.2 2 Z 


circulation whatever has a larger following , — 
with people in the 18 to 30 age group. The experiments were carried out 


with two sets of persons—twelve men 
and twenty-three women. Each person 
was asked to rank the cans in the order 
of apparent size. The results of this in- 
vestigation were as shown in Tables 136 


and 137. 
Have you seen The Age Factor in “The numbers in these tables are aver- 
: 1S] id age ranks. The smaller the average 
Selling and Advertising, Photoplay rank, the larger was the can indicated. 
compilation of facts about the In the first set can B was the largest 
influence of age in buying? and can E was the smallest. These two, 


of course, were distinctly larger and 
smaller respectively and were used pri- 


Every sales manager should have a marily to show that there were cans of 


copy of this thorough treatise on the actually different sizes in the series. 

: . “The interest of the experiment was 
facts and figures _ the influence of really centered in cans A, C, and D in 
the age factor in buying on his desk. the first set and F and I in the second 

set, since they had the same cubical size 
A copy will be sent you free upon and would each hold ten ounces; the 


problem was to determine which of these 
three cans had the largest apparent size. 
The results showed that there is a dis- 
tinct difference in apparent size among 
these particular cans. It will be noticed 
in the tables that can C and can I, which 
were identical, except for the presence or 
absence of the label, appeared to the eye 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE | | ht leest., an © American Can 


request. 


“Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group”’ arr agtiin, tengerrg grog eet 
JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher American Can Company’s standard tall 


i can Number 1. The evident conclusion 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager is that the flat can of the same cubical 


750 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 221W.57thSt.,New York 127Federal St., Boston size is distinctly larger in appearance 
- than the taller ones. 


“Considering cans C, D and A of the 
first series and I and F of the second 


ee (Continued ‘on page 1141) 
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Have You a Dealer Problem” 
in Greater New York? 


O15 % 
WORLD 
READERS 


ALES managers who face the inevitable problem of obtaining 
reader-influence and dealer-cooperation through a single medium 
have learned the value of THE WORLD in covering New York. 


THE WORLD'S circulation directly in New York City is greater by 
100,000 per day than that of any other standard sized newspaper in 
the city. The New York circulation of the Sunday edition is greater 
than that of the “Times,” “Herald” and “Tribune” combined. 


Add to this tremendous advantage the fact that more than 65% of 
the city’s retail merchants are WORLD readers, and you have the 
well nigh perfect advertising medium, in that it serves the two great 
ends of merchandising. 


As indicating the degree of concentration directly within Manhattan, 
the smaller graph above shows that in the Borough of the Bronx, 
61% of the retailers are WORLD readers, while the average for all 
boroughs is 4% greater than this. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Ford Building Title Insurance Building Market and Third Streets 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
Securities Building Mallers Building 
Seattle Chicago 
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Here’s a Book 


compiled especially 


For You 


For more than two years the Research, Merchan- 
dising and Statistical Departments of The Item 
have worked to produce this book for you. We 
wanted to publish a different kind of book—and we 
have succeeded. You'll like this new “Book of 
Facts” because of its thoroughness; its reliability, 
and of the maximum amount of service it will ren- 


der to those interested in this vast market—the 
homes of one-twenty-eighth of all the people in the 
United States. 


How to cut the cost of distribution 


Securing maximum distribution at minimum cost is of vital interest to 
sales and advertising executives right now. Avoid unnecessary and 
wasteful costs when entering the Louisiana-Mississippi territory by 
utilizing the services of The Item’s Trade Extension Bureau. No 
matter through what outlets you are selling—grocery, drug, dry 
goods, hardware, tobacco—you will find this new instructive book 


your greatest sales asset. 


The Territory 


New Orleans is the one big city for those who 
live in Louisiana and Mississippi. These two 
rich agricultural states have 394,928 farms and 
a rural population of 2,749,675. Louisiana is 
the second largest lumber-producing state in 
the Union, and Mississippi is the fourth. 
Louisiana has half of the sulphur of the world; 
has the most remarkable salt deposits in the 
world. Don’t forget cotton, corn, rice, sugar, 
cane, sweet potatoes, strawberries, etc. 


The City 


New Orleans, the South’s largest city and 
largest manufacturing city, has the world’s 
largest mahogany plant; is the South’s largest 
market for coffee, sugar, rice, cotton, molasses, 
bananas, and burlap; has the second largest 
sugar refinery in the world; eight grain ele- 
vators; eleven steam and one electrical rail- 
road; all of which means wages, salaries, 
homes—a market for meritorious products. 


a 


Write today for your copy 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


Largest Afternoon and Sunday Newspaper in the South 


J. M. THOMSON, A. G. NEWMYER, 


Publisher Associate Publisher 
National Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Atlanta - Seattle 
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Eight miles of highly improved dockage owned by the state of Louisiana and equipped with most modern machinery gives New Orleans one 
of the most efficient ports in the world. It is second in the United States 


New Orleans—a Cosmopolitan Market 


Financial, industrial and social capital of the 
South, New Orleans offers real opportunities 
for sales managers who study its peculiarities 


" QUI se habla Espanol.” 
“On Parle le Francais.” 
“Qui Se Parla Italiano.” 


The three phrases above, copied from a 
sign on a store along Canal Street, the 
“main stem” of New Orleans, give a hint 
to the three-sided sales problem that 
every sales manager must face when he 
starts a campaign in that city. 

As we all know—or can guess—the 
signs mean that the Spanish, French and 
Italian languages, in addition to English, 
are spoken in the store that displays the 
sign. It means that the sales manager 
has the French, Italian and Spanish 
residents to take into consideration when 
planning a sales campaign, as well as the 
bulk of the population, which even 
though steeped in the finest American 
traditions, are in some ways quite differ- 
ent from their northern, western or 
eastern brothers. New Orleans thinks, 
lives and buys in a manner all her own. 


A City of Many Moods 


Raymond Hitchcock, the comedian, 
says, “New Orleans is one of the real 
cosmopolitan cities of the country. There 
are many large towns in this country, 
but only a few real cosmopolitan cities.” 
No one can disagree with the genial 
“Hitchy Koo” when he says that New 
Orleans is cosmopolitan. Within its city 
limits we find every type of buyer and 
customer, from South American revolu- 
tionists, temporarily “resting” in the city 
that care forgot, to the very highest type 
of Anglo-Saxon stock, rich in tradition, 
and often as rich in material things, for 
New Orleans is the financial capital of 
the South, as well as the home of the 
thrifty descendants of La Belle France. 

The thrifty housewife, who takes a 
basket.on her arm and goes shopping in 
New Orleans, true to French traditions 
and customs, is the sort who has the 
knack of making her dollar do double 
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duty. Yet side by side with this thrifty 
resident may be the very opposite sort of 
buyer—who spends lavishly, lives luxuri- 
ously, and has the means to satisfy every 
whim. New Orleans is a city of many 
moods, where thrift and extravagance 
live side by side and get along well to- 
gether. Her department stores, in many 
ways, surpass those of any other city its 
size in the country. The specialty shops 
along Canal Street are unequaled in any 
other southern city, and few eastern 
cities. New Orleans lives and dresses 
well, and even though a walk through the 
old French quarter may seem to indicate 
the opposite, New Orleans spends with a 
lavish hand, despite the thriftiness of its 
French traditions, and that part of its 
population which lives in the French 
quarter where thrift—at times penury 
would seem to be the better word—is an 
age-old characteristic. 


New Orleans Leads the South 


The sales manager, who sees this side 
of the city and the buying habits of her 
citizens, will perhaps jump at the con- 
clusion that New Orleans is a market for 
only the cheapest products, a market that 
holds the dime so close to the eye that 
the dollar is not seen at arm’s length. 
But that is not true. What New York 
is to the country, New Orleans is to the 
South—at least east Texas, southern 
Arkansas, all of Louisiana, southern Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama. The wealthiest 
citizens of the territory mentioned do 
their shopping in New Orleans, and the 
vast throng of winter tourists that 
travels south each year spends liberally 
in the New Orleans shops, making this 
city the leading retail market south of 
St. Louis. 

While the fine old traditions, rich 
historical background, and picturesque 
scenes of New Orleans may have little 
to do with the success or failure of a 


present-day sales campaign, yet never- 
theless some knowledge of the history 
of this unique old city, where modernism 
to the “nth degree” mingles with the 
musty past, will be helpful to any sales 
manager who seeks to gain a market in 
New Orleans. So for a moment we will 
discuss history. 
A Bit of History 

New Orleans is one of the oldest cities 
in the United States, founded in 1718 by 
a French Canadian, Jean Baptiste Le- 
moyne de Bienville. For years after it 
was founded, it was little more than a 
trading post, being nothing more than a 
village of slaves, trappers, and adven- 
turers. Even to this day the old Ab- 
sinthe House, which was the head- 
quarters of Jean LaFitte, the pirate, still 
stands, a grim reminder of the days 
when law was laughed at in frontier 
towns. 

In November, 1762, France transferred 
Louisiana to Spain, but in six years the 
inhabitants revolted and overthrew the 
rule of Spain, hoping to establish a re- 
public. But their freedom was short 
lived, as a year later Spanish troops re- 
captured the town, shot or imprisoned 
the conspirators, and again set up the 
Spanish government. But Spain’s influ- 
ence and power gradually waned, and in 
1802 Louisiana was again transferred 
back to France. At this time France 
realized that her ancient enemy, Eng- 
land, would perhaps wrest Louisiana 
from her, and at once began negotiations 
to sell Louisiana to the United States. 
As everyone knows, this sale was con- 
summated in 1803, which added a vast 
territory, practically all of the Missis- 
sippi valley, to the United States. 

So much for the history of New Or- 
leans and Louisiana. With this back- 
ground in mind, it is easy to understand 
why the French atmosphere still per- 
vades the social and business life of New 
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One of the 
Out-standing 


Agencies 
of America 


_—a position we have at- 


tained during the past ten 


| years, because of— 


Conscientious Advice— 
Telling our clients what 


they should not do, as | 


well as what they should 
—avoiding over-buying, 


as well as under-buying | 


—and not permitting 
them to expect advertis- 


ing to do the impossible. | 


Correct Choice 


| of Media— 


Selecting the medium 


that will produce the best | 
results, without regard | 


to whether it pleases or 
displeases representa- 


tives of any group or) 


faction. 


| Conservation 


of Space— 


Getting the message over 
by word and picture in | 
the smallest space pos- | 
sible, without loss of at- | 


tention-getting value. 


Putting Ideas Into 


| the Copy— 


Avoiding 


“‘hatchet-and- | 


saw stuff,” by building | 
each ad around an idea. | 


| Supplying an All- 


Around Agency 


| Service— | 
Close, personal, executive | 


contact; ideas, enthu- 
siasm; and, above all, 
promptness in service. 


No Account Too Large 
No Account Too Small 


We issue a little magazine on advertising | 


and merchandising called “The Adz.” 
Ask to be placed on the mailing list. 


‘y The Chambers Agency, Inc. | 


NEW ORLEANS 
e--NEW YORK--< 


ADVERTISING 


| Member American Association of Advertising 


| 


Agencies; Member National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau; Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations 


| 
| 
| 
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This aerial view of one of the world’s largest sugar refineries gives a hint of the 
industrial development of New Orleans 


Orleans. One of the first things the 
sales manager will encounter to remind 
him of the survival of old customs is 
what is called “lagniappe,” which, when 
translated into contemporary United 
States phraseology means, “something 
for nothing.” 


This custom is so thoroughly en- 
trenched into the buying habits of many 
of the New Orleans merchants—particu- 
larly the smaller ones—that free deals 
of all kinds are liberally used in sales 
cempaigns. The small New Orleans 
merchant must have some sort of an in- 
ducement in the way of something for 
nothing. While the custom is, of course, 
waning, yet it is one of the many local 
problems which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


One sales manager in the grocery and 
drug specialty field writes, “The custom 
of ‘lagniappe,’ or something for nothing, 
has prevailed so long in New Orleans 
that the merchants are very susceptible 
to free deals. Many take on merchan- 
dise which they do not need in order to 
obtain the free goods, and later return 
the merchandise to the jobber, which he 
is foolish enough to accept, and in turn 
he sends it back to the manufacturer.” 


Lining Up the Jobbers 


That this condition prevails cannot be 
denied, yet it is not serious enough to 
keep a manufacturer out of the market, 
if his men are trained to work with the 
trade in New Orleans and obtain the full 
cooperation of the jobbing trade there. 
Another large food product house writes 
that its experience with the New Orleans 
retail and jobbing trade has been excep- 
tionally pleasant, and that its brands 
have been so successful in that market 
that two of its territorial sales man- 
agers have been promoted from the New 
Orleans territory, due largely to their 
success with the retail and jobbing cus- 
tomers in the city of New Orleans. 


It has been reported to us on several 
occasions that grocery jobbers in New 
Orleans are slow to cooperate with the 
manufacturers’ salesmen who go out and 
work the retail trade. It is claimed that 
they turn over the specialty orders to 
their own salesmen for checking, and 


that this process of checking the orders 
invariably results in a high percentage 
of cancellations. 


The Small Store Problem 


In the Cleveland market story we 
pointed out the policy of a number of 
manufacturers who have decided to stop 
working the smaller stores in the larger 
cities, devoting their energy to obtaining 
distribution in only the larger stores, or 
at least the stores that dominate a 
neighborhood, rather than waste time on 
the little fellows whose trade territory 
does not reach beyond the immediately 
surrounding blocks. There can be no 
question but what there are numerous 
small stores in New Orleans—more so 
than in the average city of its size— 
that are, when considered one at a time, 
negligible, yet the sum total of this busi- 
ness is sizeable. But many manufac- 
turers claim that the salesman’s time can 
best be devoted to the better class of 
stores, leaving the numerous small stores 
to be sold by the jobbers’ salesmen who 
know them intimately and ‘all often. 
Judging from the number of tiny stores 
in New Orleans we believe that this plan 
is perhaps the best plan to follow in 
working New Orleans with a new prod- 
uct. The better stores are casting aside 
the old buying traditions and running 
their businesses more in conformity with 
modern ideas, hence the manufacturers’ 
specialty salesmen will have a better 
opportunity to obtain distribution in 
these stores than in the smaller stores, 
where modern business methods are more 
or less unknown. The jobbers can and 
will take care of the small stores as 
demand develops. 


Regardless of some opinions to the con- 
trary, intensive sales efforts will be re- 
paid in New Orleans the same as in other 
markets. The first of this year the 
Palmolive Company established a branch 
office in New Orleans. Advertising on a 
large scale has been running in the New 
Orleans papers, as well as on the poster 
boards, and sales have responded admir- 
ably to the increased sales efforts, ac- 
cording to a member of the New Orleans 
sales force of the Palmolive Company. 


Dethol, an insecticide and disinfectant, 
entered the New Orleans market less 
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—a worthwhile market 
for your product. 


Twelve hundred industrial plants, with an output of manufactures 
amounting to over $315,000,000 a year. 


Recognized jobbing center for five states and various sections of 
Latin America. 


Largest market in the United States for cotton, bananas, rice and 
burlaps. 


One of the largest for sugar, naval stores and coffee. 
Largest fur market in the world in quantity handled. 


Twelve railroads, with five terminal belt roads—one municipally 
owned. 

Ninety-one steamship lines, with more than 4,400 vessels, aggre- 
gating over 10,800,000 tons of ship tonnage clearing the port 
annually. 

Publicly owned port facilities totaling more than $42,000,000, rep- 
resenting municipal and state readiness to take care of the Missis- 
ie sippi valley’s foreign and coastwise trade, and employment for 
| thousands of men. 

Close to two-thirds of a billion dollars in imports and exports 


through the port yearly, leaving in the city a fraction of every 
dollar. 


Second Port, U. S. A. 
That’s New Orleans! 


You can sell the South’s greatest market through one dominant 
medium— 


The Gimes-Picayune. 


FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc., New York City, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO., Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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Just 
Write 


“Send us a copy of your 
new ‘Book of Facts’ 
about the merchandising 
and advertising possibil- 
ities in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi Territory.” 


The South’s Best 


and Biggest 
Market 


One-twenty-eighth of all 
the people in the United 
States live in the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi territory. 
New Orleans is the one 
big city in both states. 
Louisiana is the second 
lumber producing state 
in the Union; the world’s 
greatest fish, game, and 
oyster market; the na- 
tion’s greatest rice-grow- 
ing state; the only state 
with sulphur and_ salt 
mines; the modern sen- 
sation-state in the pro- 
duction of oil and gas. 


THE 


NEW ORLEANS 


ITEM 


National Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 


Los Angeles Atlanta Seattle 


A. G. Newmyer 
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than three years ago, and so far in 1923 
their sales have increased three hundred 
per cent, it is said. A special drive to 
obtain store and window displays was 
carried on by the salesmen for this com- 
pany, working in connection with the 
promotion department of one of the local 
newspapers. 


A Good Tryout Market 


The Colgate Company selected New 
Orleans as the first market to be worked 
when they put “Rinso” on the market, 
due perhaps to the fect that the warm 
climate of New Orleans makes it a great 
soap market. It has long been the cen- 
ter of many hot campaigns by rival soap 
companies which have their eyes on the 
business there. One sales manager said, 
in commenting on the New Orleans 
market, “I would prefer it as a tryout 
market for any new product, for every 
conceivable sort of problem is likely to 
be encountered in New Orleans and a 
successful campaign there will be likely 
to succeed in any other southern city.” 


Due to the development of local manu- 
facturing enterprises sales managers will 
find some competition from the local 
brands. Candy, sugar and sugar cane 
products, such as molasses and syrups, 
light weight clothing, cigars, and to- 
bacco, canned fish, and fishery products, 
ccffee, drug products, and paints, all are 
well represented by local brands which 
offer stiff competition to the outside 
product. New Orleans coffee is famous 
throughout the South and in some 
southern states brands originating in 
New Orleans dominate the _ grocers’ 
shelves. At least three local candy manu- 
facturers have distribution in all the 
southern states, and are rapidly becom- 
ing national factors in the box candy 
trade. 


The manufacturers of summer weight 
clothing have intense local competition 
from the several factories in New Or- 
leans who conduct a vigorous campaign 
each year to sell New Orleans made 
clothing. Last April the mayor of New 
Orleans issued a proclamation announc- 


ing that April 20th would be observed 
as Palm Beach Day in New Orleans. He 
urged all citizens to attire themselves in 
Palm Beach suits for the occasion. Heavy 
advertising schedules were running in 
the papers, and the merchants lent their — 
hearty cooperation with window displays 
and special sales for the occasion. Inci- 
dentally this gives northerners a hint of 
the early spring season down there. 
Imagine a Palm Beach suit on April 20th 
in Chicago, New York or St. Louis! 


How Weather Affects Sales 


Contrary to general opinion New Or- 
leans is not so intensely hot as we think 
it is. A record of the weather shows 
that the maximum temperature in the 
summer is around ninety-eight, with a 
mean average of ninety degrees during 
the two hottest months. With the cool 
gulf breezes this temperature is not as 
hot as it sounds. The lowest mark 
touched by the thermometer in winter is 
usually around nineteen degrees and 
only on rare occasions does it go that low, 
the usual average being around forty-five 
to fifty degrees during December, Janu- 
ary and February, with days as warm 
as sixty to sixty-five degrees not at all 
unusual. 


New Orleans’ former dependency on 
New York for financing is being largely 
relieved by the strong banks which have 
grown up to take care of the demand for 
money to finance southern enterprises. 
Three of the largest banks there have re- 
sources ranging from $50,000,000 to 
$76,000,000 and are ample to take care of 
financial needs, not only of New Orleans 
enterprises but from all parts of the 
New Orleans trading territory as well. 
The vast Inner Harbor Project costing 
upwards of $25,000,000 is being financed 
solely by New Orleans capital. 


New Orleans lays claim to being the 
second port of the nation, and its wharf 
and dockage as well as warehouse facil- 
ities rank with the greatest ports in the 
world. The Dock Board, a state body, 
controls forty-one miles of Mississippi 


Cotton warehouses along the river front at New Orleans. This is a part of the wast 
inner harbor improvement which will ultimately cost $25,000,000 
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tt tt The prospect who receives the 
4 a C Ve Horn & Brannen catalog gets an 
impression of quality and beauty before the book is even 


opened. The Molloy Made cover opens the way for the 
sales message inside. 


Moreover, the covers will retain their attractiveness. The 
material used is specially constructed for strength and per- 
manent decoration. The cost is not prohibitive. 


Tell us about any publication you have. Let us show just 
how we can increase its sales value and what it will cost. 
You will not be obligated in any way. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Offices, 2857 North Western Avenue . Eastern Sales Office, 874 Broadway, New York 
Carleton House, London, England 
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These manufacturers 


KNOW 


how to merchandise 
and advertise their 
products in New Orleans 


Manufacturers and advertising 
agencies already know the effective- 
ness of the advertising columns of 
THE ITEM for increasing the dis- 
tribution and sale of quality prod- 
ucts in the Louisiana-Mississippi 
territory. 

Through the close cooperation of 
the merchandising department and 
the local advertising department, 
hundreds of national manufacturers 
are concentrating their sales efforts 
in this vast market through the use 
of THE ITEM. 

We believe that we can cohscien- 
tiously state that there is not a 
newspaper-advertised product on 
this market that enjoys a dominant 
sale without the use of THE 
ITEM’S advertising columns. A 
number of the largest manufac- 
turers are using THE ITEM EX- 
CLUSIVELY this year. 

Among the manufacturers—most 
of them leaders in their line—using 
THE ITEM EXCLUSIVELY dur- 
ing the first five months of 1923, 
are: 


United States Rubber Co.—Keds 

Morris, Mann & Reily, Inc.—Red 
Seal Hair Nets 

Goodman & Suss—Clothing 

Boston Varnish Company—Kyanize 

The National Carbon Co.— 
Eveready Flash Lights 

Carter’s Ink Company—Carter Ink 


LS 


Products 

Washburn-Crosby Company — Gold 
Medal Flour 

A. Stein & Co.—Paris Garters 

Julius Kayser & Co.—Kayser’s 
Gloves 

Henry Tetlow Co.—Sweet Sixteen 
Powder 

Dethol Manufacturing Co.—Dethol 


Disinfectant. 
General Phonograph Corporation— 
Okeh Records 


General Cigar Co.—Wm. Penn 
Cigars 
Behrens Co.— Mrs. McCormick’s 


Powder 
Hennafoam Corporation—Henna- 
foam Shampoo 
Coty, Ine.—Coty’s Products 
Red Book Company—Red Book 
Magazine 
The following are a few of the 
numerous manufacturers using 
THE ITEM and another local 
newspaper: 
Palmolive Co.—Soap and Shampoo 
Channel Chemical Co.—O’Cedar 
Polish 
Chas. E. Hires Co.—Hires Extract 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.— 
Chesterfield. 


Lever Bros.—Lifebuoy and Rinso 

Columbia Phonograph Corp.— 
Graphophones 

Victor Talking Machine Co.— 
Victrolas 

Holeproof Hosiery Co.—Hosiery 

Palm Beach Mills—Palm Beach 
Cloth 

Cudahy Packing Co.—Old Dutch 
Cleanser 

The Richardson Co.—Roofing 

Colgate & Co.—Ribbon Dental 
Cream 

Andrew Jergens Co.—Woodbury’s 
Soap 

The Fleischmann Co.—Yeast 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx—Clothes 

Edwin Clapp Co.—Shoes 

B. V. D. Co.—Underwear 

Armstrong Cork Co.—Linoleum 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


J. M. Thomson 
Publisher 


A. G, Newmyer 
Asso. Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Atlanta Seattle 
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River frontage, offering potential port 
and dock facilities unequaled in America. 
Eight miles of this frontage is highly 
improved dockage, capable of accommo- 
dating at one time eighty vessels each 
500 feet long. Backing this is railroad 
terminal storage trackage to conveniently 
care for more than 13,000 freight cars. 
Mere than 3,500 highly paid longshore- 
men are regularly employed in handling 
the commodities of the thousands of 
vessels touching at this port. This man 
power is supplemented by the most mod- 
ern machinery for loading and unloading 
vessels, which has been said to make 
New Orleans the most efficient port in 
America. The city pays in wages nearly 
one million dollars per year for the labor 
employed in that part of the port which 
is municipally operated. 


The Industrial Market 


Those of us who are inclined to think 
of New Orleans as the home of the 
Mardi Gras and Creole Pralines will 
perhaps be surprised to learn that it is a 
manufacturing city of some importance, 
first in the South, and by no means near 
the end of the list of manufacturing 
cities of the country. It has the largest 
mahogany manufacturing plant in the 
world, the second largest sugar refinery 
in the world, and numerous smaller 
plants manufacturing automobile trucks, 
baking powders, tin and enamel cans, 
cigars and cigarettes, garters, hosiery, 
saddlery, jewelry, cotton mill prod- 
ucts, cotton and cotton oil products, 
paints, varnishes, clothing, package rice, 
salt, shoes, store fixtures, refrigerators. 
It is estimated that more than $150,- 
000,000 of these and other products are 
manufactured annually in New Orleans. 


Louisiana is the second lumber produc- 
ing state in the Union, has the largest 
sawmill in the world, and 800 other saw- 
mills, in all employing 40,000 men. The 
state has forty per cent of the standing 
cypress of the country. It also has half 
the sulphur of the world, said to be over 
ninety-nine per cent pure. 

The fisheries of Louisiana are famous, 
and the fish, game and oysters that are 
packed in and around New Orleans add 
materially to the income of the city. Over 
half a million dollars’ worth of shrimps 
alone are packed and sold from the 
fisheries near New Orleans. 


The city is the South’s largest market 
for cotton, coffee, sugar, rice, molasses, 
bananas and burlap; it has the largest 
and best equipped cotton warehouse in 
the world, state owned and operated, 
eight grain elevators, one of which is 
owned and operated by the state. 


Louisiana is the richest of the southern 
states, according to the income tax re- 
turns. Based on the government reports 
for the income tax returns of 1921 3.78 
per cent of the entire population of 
Louisiana filed income tax returns. When 
compared with 2.61 per cent for Ten- 
nessee, 1.73 per cent for North Carolina, 
1.43 per cent for Mississippi, and 1.83 
per cent for New Orleans we get an idea 
of the comparative wealth of the various 
southern states, 

The average net income per return was 
also higher for Louisiana than any of 
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the other states, it being, $2,911 as com- 
pared with $2,922 for Alabama, $2,737 
for Arkansas, $2,346 for Mississippi, 
$2,622 for Georgia, and $2,898 for North 
Carolina. 


The building supply market in New 
Orleans is in a most healthy state. For 
many years past New Orleans has been 
underhoused and badly in need of all 
kinds of buildings. In 1922 over ten 
millions of dollars were expended on 
building in New Orleans alone, much of 
it being a variety of moderate priced 
structures. Due to the climate and the 
large available area for expansion, New 
Orleans does not take kindly to large 
apartment buildings. Its residents want 
their own homes, with plenty of lawn and 
backyard space, a garage and perhaps 
space for outdoor sports, such as tennis 
which, of course, may be played the year 
round. The old French-Spanish custom 
of quaint gardens and courts is happily 
still in vogue in the residential sections, 
and palm trees, and beautiful poinsettias 
adorn the spacious yards of even the 
most moderate priced homes. So build- 
ing in New Orleans is expected to con- 
tinue on a large scale, both homes and 
commercial buildings being in demand. 


The Building Situation 


Among the buildings being completed 
within the past year are the new plant 
of the American Can Company, erected 
at a cost of $600,000; a $750,000 Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, the Notre Dame 
group of buildings to cost $576,000, a 
new medical building and professional 
office building for doctors will cost 
$350,000. Other important items of 
building are a new hotel to cost $200,000, 
a $250,000 building for the city, a church 
for $100,000, a Y. M. C. A. building for 
$310,000, a science building for Tulane 
University for $160,000. 


Building throughout the state for 1922 
was equally prosperous, and many large 
projects are being completed this year, 
including several carbon plants, a steel 
mill, bottle factory at Monroe to cost 
$1,500,000; in 1922 building in and 
near Shreveport alone amounted to 
$10,000,000, $6,000,000 of which was in 
the city limits of Shreveport. Near 
Shreveport the United States Sheet Win- 
dow Glass Company erected a three mil- 
lion dollar plant. 


The importance of New Orleans as the 
gateway to Mexico and South America is 
growing year by year.” In 1920 her im- 
ports were $274,073,000, and exports 
$712,380,000 much of which was, of 
course, trade with Mexico, Central 
America and South America. Due to 
the variety of languages spoken in New 
Orleans the Central and South American 
buyers feel at home there, and naturally 
find it pleasant to do business in New 
Orleans. Excellent steamship transpor- 
tation to and from all South American 
ports gives New Orleans the edge on 
many other ports of this country in ob- 
taining the trade of the countries to the 
south of us. 

For many reasons New Orleans and 
the surrounding trade territory offers a 
market that cannot be everlooked by 
sales managers. 


1923 


> 


I anata andl oo: 


Here 1s. the indisputable 


EVIDENCE 


These are the facts that 


Cannot be Evaded! 


Advertising lineage figures for 1922 are conclusive evidence that 


The Oklahoma Farmer 


is always first in Oklahoma. OKLAHOMA ADVERTISERS AND OKLA- 
HOMA ADVERTISING AGENCIES, the men who live in Oklahoma and who 
work in Oklahoma, for years have consistently bought more advertising in the 
OKLAHOMA FARMER than in the other Oklahoma farm paper. 


In 1922 


OKLAHOMA ADVERTISING AGENCIES bought $19,979 more space in the Oklahoma 
Farmer than in the other paper. 


OKLAHOMA ADVERTISERS used nearly 6,000 lines more space in the Oklahoma 
Farmer. 


FARMERS WHO DEAL IN PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK—those farm business men who 
deal primarily with the farm-owning, cash-in-hand farmers, give the majority of their adver- 
tising to the OKLAHOMA FARMER. 


For years, the OKLAHOMA FARMER has ranged SECOND of all farm papers in the 
country, in volume of food advertising carried. 


Conclusion 


No amount of clever salesmanship or adroitly worded arguments can possibly offset this 
straight-line conclusion that Oklahoma advertisers, advertising agencies, and raisers of pure- 
bred livestock are in a position to judge the merits of their own state paper. 


Since these business men are investing their money in OKLAHOMA FARMER advertising, 


business men in other parts of the country are safe in following the same sound precedent. 
Oklahoma advertisers KNOW. 


Arti Corer "The Capper Farm Press “== 


Topeka, Kansas 


New York Chicago Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia 
St. Louis Kansas City Omaha Oklahoma City 
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Findex Works For 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
New York 
American Tel. and Tel. Co. 
New York 
Bank of Italy 
San Francisco 
Bankers Trust Co. 


This Is What 
FINDEX Does 


— it files 


—it classifies 


New York 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. —- 
“sega ra S it tabulates 
Central Trust Co. of Ill. ae ° 
Chicago = —it sorts 
Fred Butterfield Co. = = ‘ 
New York — —it correlates 
c A. Fuller Co. 2 
~_ This is a FINDEX card —it groups 
Joseph & Feiss Co. @ @ @ e@ @ ( ) (+) @ 
Cleveland —it analyzes 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. It enables you to act 
ittsburg. ° 
National Research Council ® & @ e ® g cd ) —it saves 90% of 
Washington ° . ; 
inl Stare while your competitor gropes for data. Come 


Any system contains information— 
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f= FINDEX finds it 
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A Market Made Productive 


Your present customers represent an unde- 
veloped market. 


Could you get this information instantly with 
your present files? 


That is a striking statement—but unless you are With FINDEX you can. And with FINDEX 


using FINDEX; or through some complicated 
methods are getting Findex results without 
FINDEX, you are undoubtedly neglecting an 


that great undeveloped market becomes pro- 
ductive. 


FINDEX is simply a card file with an automatic 


important source of new business. selector which classifies, sorts, correlates, groups 


and analyzes your’ vital sales information and 
renders it available, usable and valuable to you 
in building more business. 


Let us demonstrate how FINDEX works and 
what it does. Return the attached coupon for 
your copy of our new bulletin “Merchandising at 
a Profit.” 


Could you find, for instance, all your customers 
located in a given salesman’s territory who are 
logical buyers of any of your products—yet who 
have not purchased recently? And could you 
find all your customers who buy certain items of 
your line and who remain good prospects for one 
or more of your other items? 


The Findex Company 


Canadian Pacific Building, New York, N. Y. 


FIN DEX 


( pronounced Find-ex ) 


FINDEX COMPANY, Canadian Pacific Building, New York, N. Y. 


Send me your report on “Merchandising At a Profit.” 
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chased an interest in the Potts-Turnbull 
Co. and has become vice-president and 
director of sales and service at the home 


(“TIM”) LEQUATTE has pur- 


office in Chicago. Mr. LeQuatte was 
formerly director of advertising for the 
Meredith publications. 


HORACE FRITCHLE, district sales man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Square 
D Company, has resigned after six years 
of service. He has not announced plans 
for the future. 


The Baker Food Products Company 
announces the election of Harry L. 
ODEND’HAL and F. RAYMOND MARKS as 
vice-presidents of the company. Mr. 
Odend’hal was formerly department 
manager for Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
later he became sales manager of the 
canned food department of Booth Fish- 
eries, and general sales manager of J. 
T. Polk Company. Mr. Marks has been 
connected with the Baker Food Products 
Company for many years, more recently 
in the capacity of treasurer of the or- 
ganization. 


J. W. WILEY, who has been connected 
with Swift & Co. in various capacities 
for the past eighteen years, has been 
transferred from the New Orleans 
branch of that organization to assume 
charge of fertilizer sales at the home 
office in Chicago. 


Rupert L. BURDICK has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Associated 
Business Directory Publishers. For the 
past two years Mr. Burdick has been as- 
sistant executive secretary of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., in charge 
of agency relations and advertising ad- 
visory service work. 


O. E. DRaANpT, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Cushman Company, Inc., of 
Champaign, IIl., has resigned to become 
sales manager of the Marion Tool Works, 
of Marion, Ind. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company an- 
nounces the appointment of C. F. BEATTY 
as advertising manager. C. A. STED- 
MAN, who formerly held this position, 
has entered the eastern sales department 
of the organization. 


E. H. OTTMAN, formerly president and 
director of Harvey Fisk & Sons, Chicago 
investment security house, assumes the 
presidency of the new company bearing 
his name, Ottman, Traub & Company, 
Inc., investment securities. 


The directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Executives, which is 
the newspaper department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
have voted to change the name of that 
organization to the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives. The new 
name more clearly indicates the per- 
sonnel of the organization, according to 
FRANK T. CARROLL, advertising manager 
of The Indianapolis News, who is presi- 
dent of the organization. 


The American Wringer Company of 
Woonsocket, R. I., makers of Horse Shoe 
brand of clothes wringers, has been re- 
organized with the following officers: 
HAROLD T. MERRIMAN, president and 
treasurer; WILLIAM G. ROELKER, vice- 
president, and G. R. KELTIE, secretary 
and general manager. 


ROBERT E. JACKSON has joined the 
staff of the Hertz-Hadley Company of 
Chicago. Mr. Jackson was formerly 
sales manager for the Peter Schoenhofen 
Brewing Company, and later was man- 
ager of the Sig-No-Graph Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


GeoRGE S. Mosus has been appointed 
sales manager of the J. E. Porter Corpo- 
ration, Ottawa, IIl., to succeed C. E. 
BEATTIE, who resigned recently because 
of illness. 


A new Association of Sales and Ad- 
vertising Counselors has been formed in 
Chicago for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of companies engaged in 
this type of service. The officers are: 
FRANK B. WHITE, Agricultural Adver- 
tisers’ Service, president; JOHN CLAY- 
TON, vice-president; NOBLE T. PRAIGG, 
Praigg, Kiser & Co., secretary-treasurer ; 
and CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH and 
GEORGE LANDIS WILSON, directors. 


W. K. WALTHERS, for the past year 
and a half district manager for the 
Findex Co. in the central territory, has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager in charge of sales and advertising 
in the home office in New York City. 


The Naklo Company, Inc., Rumford, 
Me., announces the election of W. J. 
LEADER as president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Leader was formerly adver- 
tising manager of The Weisberger Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., and president of 
the Leader Sales System and Merchants’ 
Service of Utica, N. Y. Recently he has 
been a member of the advertising staff 
of the Fairchild publications. 


Sales Manager’s File 


The handiest file ever devised 
—for all sales managers and 
executives. Throw back the 
cover or open the drawers— 
they respond instantly to your 
touch—and your daily work, 
sales reports and statistics, un- 
finished business, department 
matters; all needed papers and 
records are almost handed you. 


Easier and quicker than to ring 
and wait. Beautifully finished. 
Costs little—saves much. 


Ulo- 


OMPANION 


Exclusive Advantages 

1—Balanced cover automat- 
ically opens top compart- 
ment Like-A-Book. 

2—Automatic “V” Expan- 
sion gives instant refer- 
ence. 

3—New Lift-Out card trays. 

4—tTilting front automatical- 
ly expands compressor, 9- 
inch “V” spread of con- 
tents. 

5—Roller-bearing steel ex- 
tension slide. 

6—Push button automatic 
lock. 

7—Casters, to move easily. 


There’s Automatic Equipment for Every 
Nee 


SEND FOR—Catalogs 24S Files—23S Desks 
—25S Systems—1005S Tariff Files 


The Automatic File & Index Co. 


West Sixth St. Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Chicago, 29 S. LaSalle St.; Milwaukee, 425 
E. Water; New York City, 70 Duane; 
Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring 


Established 1901 
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Jefferron CityM 


ee, Where Representative “Hat An Added Significance 
49! State 


—Add this new common- 


wealth to your map. It’s a When we say that the representative 


citcle—radius 150 miles. people at Missouri's capital read The 
Call it ‘*Globe-Democrat GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, we mean more 

Influence.’’ The capital is : 

St. Louis. than the representative people of Jeffer- 
The population exceeds son City alone. a a a We mean the 
1 ili i e . . 

Sal ak cee eee - statesmen from all Missouri who call this 

natural resources and indus- their “other home. 

try than any other state can 

show. 


Jefferson City is more than a State 
The Globe-Democrat serves 


the entire 49th state. No Capital. It is a manufacturing center, i 
other single newspaper even : : 
pe alg aphet with a population of 14,490 and bank 


deposits of $8,500,000. 


Notice its mercantile interests: 


Ud 
we Oulys. 30 Grocery Stores 6 Drug Stores 


A 12 Auto Dealers and Garages 
ggcen with 3 Hardware —— ws —— 4 Jewelers 
4 Building Mater: ealer 
870 00,000 6 Shoe Stores 6 Dry Goods Stores 
tovpend on 4 Furniture Stores 4 Stationers ’ 
Municipal 10 Confectioneries 8 Men's Furnishing Stores 
Ymprovements Consider how the influence of Globe- 


Democrat advertising is felt by consum- 
ers and dealers in this Mecca . . . and 
by those throughout the state who keep 
in touch with capital affairs. 


Globe-Memocre 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richards, - - - - - New York Cc. Geo. Krogness, - - - San Francisco 
Guy S. Osbern, - - - - - - - Chicago Dorland Agency, Ltd., - - - - London 
J. R. Seolaro, - - - -- -<- «= Detroit Assoc. American Newspapers, - - Paris 
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What Kind of a Package 
Sells Best? 


(Continued from page 1128) 


series separately, and regarding can C 
and can I as 100 per cent respectively, 
we obtain the following relative apparent 
sizes: 


Can Relative Value 
C 100: Per Cent 
D 80 Per Cent 
A 76 Per Cent 
I 100 Per Cent 
F 79 Per Cent 


“These figures indicate that if can C 
is assigned a size value of 100, can D 
is apparently only eighty per cent as 
large, can A only seventy-six per cent 
as large and can F only seventy-nine per 
cent as large as can I. 


“It is interesting to note that these 
data coincide closely. The results of the 
two experiments with the different sets 
of cans check up closely and there is also 
a very close agreement between the two 
groups of persons tested. It will be 
noted that the ranks agree perfectly 
showing that the test results have a high 
degree of reliability.” 


Pullman Company May 
Rescind Order Against 
Typewriters © 


The editorial in the August issue 
brought a number of interesting letters 
from readers, who agreed with us that 
the ruling of the Pullman Company, pro- 
hibiting the use of typewriters in their 
cars during daylight hours, is working a 
hardship on the many business men who 
travel. 

The publishers sent a copy of our edi- 
torial to the Pullman Company, who re- 
plied as follows: 


“IT beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of August 18th addressed to the 
president of the Pullman Company in 
which you discuss the use of typewriters 
in Pullman cars. This is one of the per- 
ennial problems with which the Pullman 
management is faced. The order pro- 
hibiting the use of machines in the body 
of the car was not, as is stated in the 
editorial enclosed, ‘because a high official 
of the Pullman Company was annoyed,’ 
but because of the multiplicity of com- 
plaints received from our patrons. Our 
service inspectors are again investigating 
the situation and on their report will be 
based any action taken by the company.” 


Formal complaints have been issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission against 
two printing concerns charged with 
marketing certain of their products 
under the term “Process Engraving” 
when the printed material is not made 
by this process. 


“Advertising is salesmanship. Its prin- 
ciples are the principles of salesmanship. 
Successes and failures in both lines are 
due to like causes. Thus every advertis- 
ing question should be answered by the 
salesman’s standards.”—From Scientific 
Advertising, Lord & Thomas. 


HIOME OF 


(belly Wales 


“Good-Ad” Signs 
of 
DECALCOMANIE 


that ‘‘Goes on Forever”’ 


On the windows of stores of every description— 
showing the way to the point of actual sales for 
many varied products. 


—And the same sign serves several purposes 
for the one cost— 


On the Window— 
On the Truck— 
On the Wall— 


“Good-Ad” Signs, because of their permanent, 
brilliant and non-fading qualities, are gaining 
constantly increasing favor with many large 
and small manufacturers who also recognize 
the invaluable worth of the resultful repetitive 
advertising. Far more economical and superior 
in every way to any other form of sign. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also, for illustrated 
literature “S” and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & COMPANY 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Ave., New York 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


4 « 
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Why Some Sales Managers One of the best 
Fail to Inspire Loyalty known sales man- 


in Their Salesmen etihahn iinet 
try recently got up 


before a meeting in Philadelphia and for more 
than an hour kept the audience tittering by 
making fun of his salesmen. It was an enter- 
taining talk. Anyone who heard it will admit 
that. But the speaker will never know the price 
he paid for his brief popularity. As one of 
those who heard the talk afterwards: remarked: 
“How any real man could get up and poke fun at 
his salesmen, is beyond my comprehension. Surely 
he must know that such insincerity toward his sales- 
men is going to be reflected in their attitude toward 
him.” And he was absolutely right. More than 
that, it is just as bad taste for a sales manager to 
speak disparagingly of his salesmen as it is for a 
man to speak disparagingly of his wife or children. 
Such tactics may get a laugh from a crowd of men, 
but that man sinks to the depths of our estimation. 
It shows a caddish streak which real men abhor. 
The right kind of a sales executive is proud all the 
way through of his sales force. In his eyes they are 
the salt of the earth, and he is ready to fight for 
them at the drop of the hat. It is this whole-hearted 
loyalty that makes him a true leader of men, because 
to make friends we must first of all be friendly. To 
inspire loyalty we must first of all be loyal. If you 
can’t give unstinting praise of the men under you, 
you ought to replace them with others whose work 
and achievements will warrant it. 
The Craze for Business is surfeited with sta- 
Sales Statistics tistics, most of which look im- 
pressive but in reality don’t 
mean anything. In the sales department this statis- 
tical craze finds expression in the elaborate quota 
plans which are in vogue. Some of these plans are 
so complicated that the man who devised them dare 
not take a vacation for fear he will forget how he 
arrived at the figures. The office appliance manu- 
facturers have even gone so far as to undertake a 
complete analysis of the United States in an effort 
to determine just exactly how much business every 
sales territory should yield. 


It is easy to sympathize with the desire to have 
some kind of a yard stick with which to measure a 
sales task. By knowing the exact potential capacity 
of any given district a sales manager can get more 

of the business he should have but is not getting. 
- But the more we see of the “alleged” statistics used 
in sales work, the less we think of them. Most of 
them are not statistics at all, but pure guessing and 


poor guessing at that. To spend thousands of dol- 
lars in gathering such figures, and then to hold them 
up as a “scientifically based” quota to the salesman, 
is not only a glaring waste of money, but an insult 
to the intelligence of the American salesman. 

We believe that a great deal of money can be saved 
and practically the same results secured, by the use 
of white population figures and single basic de- 
nominators in arriving at salesmen’s quotas. We 
know of one concern which spent close to $40,000 
gathering quota statistics. It had special researches 
made to uncover every conceivable outlet for its 
product. Three years were consumed in getting 
ready. After using these quota figures for two 
years, the company has discarded them and is basing 
its 1924 quotas solely on white population—and we 
feel positive that they will be far more accurate. 
At any rate they can be depended upon to produce 
just as much business as the former figures, and 
with the money that is saved a few good men will be 
added to the sales force. ° 


ee ees 


Trade Practices The return to more 
Which in the Long Run competitive selling con- 
Undermine a Business ditions has been the 


number of questionable trade devices. Among these 
are the use of consignments to supplant competitors’ 
stocks; cutting prices by means of free deals and 
premiums; special advertising allowances as a bid 
for larger units of sale and a myriad of like schemes. 
There is nothing wrong about any of these methods 
from an ethical standpoint. They cannot be con- 
strued to be unfair competition, so are not subject 
to regulation by the Federal Trade Commission. Yet 
in the long run these practices may work a serious 
injury on the concern using them. Like all bad 
habits they have a way of fastening themselves upon 
an industry so that it is almost impossible to quit. 
Their continued and unnecessary use costs business 
houses thousands upon thousands of dollars, which 
could be saved if the evils of the plans were made 
known. As these ill-advised practices contribute 
materially to high selling costs, the Dartnell editorial 
organization is undertaking a nation-wide survey of 
them. Five months will be occupied in gathering 
data, which will be presented to our clientele in the 
same loose leaf form as our survey on “Sales Man- 
agement Practices,”’ completed in 1918, and our sur- 
vey of “Sales Organization Methods,” completed in 
1920. An outline of the subjects to be covered by 
the 1923 survey will be gladly sent to any reader 
upon request. 
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Mr. Ingersoll’s Reply 
to Mr. Johnson 


In the August number of 
SALES MANAGEMENT we 
printed without comment 
a communication from Wm. H. Ingersoll entitled 
“The Answer to Mr. Johnson on Price Maintenance,” 
which aptly illustrates the difficulty of obtaining a 
temperate discussion of the problem on its merits. 
Instead of directing his attention to the real points 
at issue, Mr. Ingersoll devotes the major part of his 
discourse to ridicule of Mr. Johnson, and his 
“answer,” when boiled down, consists almost entirely 
of denunciation. The real question, as it seems to 
us, is not what Mr. Ingersoll thought about the de- 
crees of the Supreme Court when he first considered 
the subject, but rather it is one of making a prac- 
tical application of those decrees to actual condi- 
tions. The point at issue is not as to whether Mr. 
Johnson considers himself a Moses, but concerns the 
wisdom of the arguments which have been presented. 


We do note this, however, that Mr. Ingersoll bases 
his doctrine upon the same premise relied upon by 
the other advocates of his theory, namely that the 
existence of a trade-mark is the same thing as the 
possession of good-will. There is no question at all 
that the good-will of a manufacturer is entitled to 
protection against wrongful injury; hence it is only 
a step to the conclusion that any trade-marked com- 
modity is entitled to the same degree of protection as 
any other. Accept the premise, and the conclusion 
follows quite inevitably. But the premise cannot be 
accepted. For, as everybody knows, good-will can 
exist and thrive without the existence of any trade- 
mark at all, and there are tens of thousands of trade- 
marks which do not represent any good-will 
whatever. It is impressive enough to point to Col- 
gate & Company as an example, or to cite the injury 
to the Ingersoll Watch Company’s good-will through 
the machinations of the price cutter. But the good- 
will that is injured is the result of years of honest 
dealing with the public, and the trade-mark is 
merely an incident, not the cause of it. It is always 
a question of fact as to whether or not there is any 
good-will to protect. To assert that the 16,000 
trade-marks registered in the Patent Office this past 
year are all of them Colgates or Ingersolls is the 
Sheerest sort of nonsense, yet the advocates of the 
price maintenance bill would have us believe it. 

To be entirely candid, we think that the concerns 
which are so anxiously promoting this particular 
piece of legislation are merely yielding to the ancient 
desire of mankind to eat its cake and at the same 
time to have it to eat. It is perfectly clear to every- 
body that the manufacturer can protect his price if 


he will sell direct, or he can protect it equally if he 
will consign his goods to the retailer, and wait for 
his money until they are ultimately sold. So long 
as he retains a legal title to the goods, he can specify 
the price at which they shall be sold. This is incon- 
venient however, and the desire is to find some 
method whereby the manufacturer can avoid the in- 
convenience and at the same time enjoy the benefit. 
When a thing is greatly desired, the tendency is to 
discover some plausible theory to justify it, and the 
theory referred to by Mr. Ingersoll and presented by 
Mr. Eastman is well adapted for the purpose. 

For the present at least, it is our purpose to let 
this rejoinder of Mr. Ingersoll’s close the discussion. 
We might mention in passing, however, that we did 
not print the Johnson articles solely upon the 
authority of their author. They were submitted be- 
fore publication to several legal authorities, one of 
whom is the author of the standard text book on 
unfair competition, and were gone over word for 
word for inaccuracies of fact and phraseology as 
well as for the soundness of the doctrine presented. 
We are therefore not so seriously disturbed as we 
were perhaps expected to be by the production of 
what Mr. Ingersoll calls a “competent” legal author- 
ity in the person of an ex-Federal Trade Com- 
missioner. 

nee 

Laxness in the enforce- 
ment of credit terms, 
especially in regard to 
allowing unearned cash discounts, is becoming 
serious. In conducting a preliminary inquiry among 
some six hundred concerns to determine which trade 
practices were giving special concern at this time, 
the degeneration of the cash discount was most fre- 
quently mentioned. Originally devised as a means 
to facilitate collections it is rapidly becoming nothing 
more than a price cutting scheme. Two per cent, 
ten days means two per cent when you pay the bill. 
Conditions have already reached a point where only 
the strongest concerns are in a position to enforce 
the payment of a bill in full, and even these are 
beginning to find their position untenable. 


It seems to us it is time that the granting of 
premiums for prompt payment of bills is dropped 
entirely, or else enforced. Certainly the prevalent 
loose practices are highly unsound. They don’t get 
the money in a bit quicker, and as a price cutting 
device they are a joke. So long as scattered con- 
cerns play with discounts, regarding them as bait, it 
is evident that present conditions will continue to 
the harm of business generally. 


The Degeneration of 
the Cash Discount 
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n Industrial Market that 


is “Different” 


— it happens to be the second largest in the country— 
the Textile Industry. 


Perhaps the reason is the conservatism of the men 
who control the buying power; perhaps it is due to 
the peculiarities of manufacture in this specialized 
field; or it may be due to custom. Sp 


—but whatever the reason or reasons, the industry 
IS different. 


Here at TEXTILE WORLD we know this industry. 
We know what mills buy; we also know why, how 
and how much they buy. This knowledge is the re- 
sult of more than half a century of intimate contact. 


In a Nutshell 


1. The Textile Industry leads all 
other industries in number of 
plants whose annual products 
are valued at over $1,000,000. 


2. Leads in number of large es- 
tablishments employing over 250 


hands each. If you have a product which you think mill men 


3. Leads in use of motive power 
—about 3,000,000 H. P.—over 
one-eighth of total power used 
by American industries. 


4. Second only to Steel and Iron 
Industries in capital repre- 
sented ; $3,044,207,223. 


will be interested in, take us into your confidence. 
We will tell you frankly whether the industry offers 
you a profitable market or not. 


If it does offer a market we will make specific sug- 


5. Second in value of products: 


gestions as to how to reach it. This advice will be 
(1919 census) $5,127,432,000. 


sound and fair for, in serving concerns making worth- 
while products, we are also serving our readers. 


“*Selling to Textile Mills’’ 
A booklet—sent on request 


6. Spends $500,000,000 annually 
for new mill construction, en- 
largements, machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies (not includ- 
ing raw materials). 


h: 
World ‘ 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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How They Advertised on 
Limited Cash—and Grew 


(Continued from page 1064) 


gan to plan other articles; and as a re- 
sult the Moore push-less hanger was con- 
ceived and patented. In its distribution 
we adopted the same methods of educat- 
ing the public to its use—people have to 
be shown before they will buy. 


“We always believed in continuous 
publicity; it is this which enables us to 
reach the ultimate consumer. I never 
believed a manufacturer could make a 
success of his business by spasmodic ad- 
vertising. We can reach the dealer in 
various ways, but we feel it our duty to 
talk continuously to the people. To- 
day we know that it wasn’t the size of 
our advertising which brought success. 
We might have used larger space for a 
time—possibly long enough to eat up our 
capital—and then stopped to wait for 
purchasers. Others, to their disappoint- 
ment, have tried this method. We de- 
cided from the beginning that no matter 
how small our advertising appropriation, 
we would stick everlastingly at it. Re- 
sults today show we were correct. 


Building on Small Orders 


“With the push-pin and _ push-less 
hanger well on the way to national— 
even international — distribution, we 
added to our line the colored map- 
tack—one of our biggest sellers. Next 
we took up thumbtacks. 


“Thus from one small beginning many 
other original products were developed; 
and through careful, persistent, plain- 
statement-of-fact advertising we estab- 
lished world-wide distribution. 


“We have tried almost every kind of 
publicity and think it all good; but news- 
papers, magazines, billboards and sam- 
pling most profitable. In all cases we 
give contracts for a year or more. 

“Our first window display—a rough 
lath wall display with a picture hanging 
from our hanger—was in a store imme- 
diately under our factory. Standing in 
the street admiring our artistic ability, 
we heard people comment repeatedly: 
‘See what that hangs by?’ So we adopted 
the slogan, ‘See what this hangs on,’ and 
proceeded to make up a number of these 
displays. 

“In our magazine advertising we use 
what might be termed a standard adver- 
tisement, consisting of a suggestion, and 
using corner pieces showing a push-pin 
and push-less hanger. These ever-ap- 
pearing ads are being recognized by the 
public and trade. 


“It has been our policy never to take 
large orders from dealers. We build for 
the future and we know that 
when a dealer orders a small quantity 
there is quicker turnover and a realiza- 
tion that our goods are fast sellers. 

“We also use original ideas for bring- 
ing our products to the public’s attention. 
Thus we originated an Attendance 
Chart, for societies and various organ- 
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izations, which we present with our com- 
pliments. 

“Our salesmen cover every part of the 
United States and Canada. Dealers 
often ask how we can afford to send out 
men who take only small orders. How- 
ever, we figure on repeat orders by mail. 

“It is interesting to follow the methods 
of successful manufacturers who have de- 
veloped a national market—in many 
cases for unknown articles. On the sur- 
face it looks easy; yet ninety-five per 
cent of those wishing to advance an idea 
fail when it comes to marketing their 
idea. To come through successfully re- 
quires sales ability, patience, eternal 
vigilance to overcome disappointments, 
and a set determination to succeed.” 


* * #* 


Ten years ago the Reliance Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago, decided to 
pioneer in work-shirt advertising. Worl 
shirts had never been advertised. 


This company had been in operation 
more than ten years, and its product was 
made exclusively under jobber brands. 
In 1912 it brought out a high-grade work 
shirt with a patented feature, under the 
label “Milton F. Goodman”—the name of 
the president. This shirt was advertised 
seven or eight years. 


In 1917 the company brought out a 
blue work shirt, called “The Big Yank,” 
and on this has since centered its pro- 
motional efforts. The “Big Yank” line 
now includes gray, khaki and fancy pat- 
terns. 


There was serious question whether a 
blue work shirt, sold on a very narrow 
margin of profit, could be advertised. 


One Market at a Time 


“We came to the conclusion,” says J. 
W. Champion, sales manager, “that if we 
could get a volume of business big 
enough we could afford to advertise. By 
standardizing our production—eliminat- 
ing the innumerable different construc- 
tions of work shirts handled by the vari- 
ous wholesalers—a _ substantial saving 
could be effected in our manufacturing. 
Since 1917 the sale of our ‘Big Yank’ 
shirts has grown steadily. Today we 
have ten factories which make nothing 
else. The business on this shirt has in- 
creased three hundred per cent in the 
last three years, and the result we hoped 
for has been accomplished. We have 
been able to produce a big, well-made 
shirt for workingmen, advertise a little 
more each year, and still keep our prices 
on a competitive basis with the price of 
manufacturers who do not advertise. 

“Until three years ago, our advertis- 
ing was done in farm papers. We then 


found that dealing as ve do through the : 


jobber exclusively we were not giving 
our customers the direct support they 
needed to expand their business in our 
lines. It was decided, therefore, that we 
would start in a small way, taking one 


One of Detroit’s oldest and largest 


Automobile 


Manufacturing Corporations 


is seeking the services of a num- 
ber of well educated, funda- 
mentally fitted young men, with 
clean, successful records, prefer- 
ably experienced in automobile 
merchandising, as assistants to 
its corps of 


District Sales 
Supervisors 


Young men with constructive 
minds, and with an enthusiasm 
for the selling side of business, 
men able to cooperate with dis- 
tributors in the upbuilding of 
their business through the appli- 
cation of modern sales ideas are 
desired. 

Your communication, which 
should contain the usual perti- 
nent information regarding age, 
education, etc., will be given 
strict confidence. 


Address Box 952 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, III. 


CUT YOUR 
SELLING COST 


By using letters, folders, 
booklets, house magazines, 
to get orders, or make it 
easier for salesmen to get 
them. 


Postage Business Magazine 
Monthly is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and Selling. Every 
number is full of modern 
selling ideas. 


Postage Magazine is owned, 
edited and published by 
John H. Wright, employed 
as General Sales Manager 
by several successful New 
York corporations. 

Send 5S0c for current number; $1.00 

for six menths’ trial subscription; 


$2.00 for a year’s subscription (12 
numbers); $5.00 for three years. 


Address 


Postage Business Magazine 
(Dept., S. M.) 
18 East 18th St., New York 
(In one year, POSTAGE received 


over one t licited testi- 
monials from Sales Executives) 
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This Sale Is Not Made! 


A sale is made when the goods are delivered, not 
sooner. 


How many repeat orders come from goods delivered 
promptly in prime condition? How much easier is it 
to sell a pleased customer? How many more orders 
does a man mail when he is selling, not soothing? 


Distribution Service, Inc., has abolished the customer 
disgruntled by delay and damage. By a system of 
“spot stocks” strategically placed, delivery is made in 
hours or days rather than days or weeks. Only sound 
goods, guarded against damage, are shipped. Best of 
all, the system not only pays for itself in cash, but 
usually leaves a by-profit. 


Talk this over with the Traffic Manager. He will get 
the details for you. 


Warehousing Is Essential 
To Large Volume 


These warehouse companies are located 
where shipment of any amount can be 
made to your customer directly, cheaply 
and with amazing speed. Only goods 
in marketable condition are shipped 
from them. They apprise you daily of 
stock available. . 


REPRESENTING 
, ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS 
Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. Douglas Public Service Corp. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK : 
Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. Bush Terminal Co. 
OMAHA 
CLEVELAND m 
Ninth St. Terminal Warehouse Co. Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & 
Van Company 
EL PASO PHILADELPHIA 
International Warehouse Co. : 
Terminal Warehouse & Transfer 
FORT WORTH Company 
Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage porRTLAND 
Company Oregon Transfer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
S. N. Long Warehouse 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
Central Warehouse Co. 


Central Storage Co. 
LOS ANGELES 

Union Terminal Warehouse Co. 
LOUISVILLE 

Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


ee «€ ¢€ 
Distributio 
Ap 
123 W. Madison St. # IQ 
Chicago m Wb 


ervice, Inc. 


=e 


% 100 Broad Street 
vn New York 
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market at a time, and cooperate directly 
with our jobbers in putting on selling 
campaigns. 

“The first of these was conducted in 
Chicago, in 1922. At the beginning we 
had a distribution of about twenty per 
cent. At the end of the season it had 
reached eighty-five per cent. 


“This year we started campaigns in 
Memphis, Little Rock, Fort Smith, Dal- 
las, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Detroit and Kan- 
sas City. These are more than advertis- 
ing campaigns. Sales are promoted 
through specialty salesmen, window dis- 
plays, and direct mail. One of the most 
useful devices in building distribution is 
running the names of dealers in the local 
advertising. We use a mailing list of 
100,000 retail merchants, and inquiries 
are referred to our distributors. Also 
we furnish dealer helps of all kinds. 


“During the past three years we have 
converted our business from twenty-five 
per cent Reliance brand and seventy-five 
per cent customers’ brands to the present 
status—over seventy-five per cent Reli- 
ance brand. This has been of direct 
benefit to our customers; we have been 
able to give them more favorable prices 
and help them sell the goods we make 
for them. 

“Also, we have been able to increase 
our production during the past three 
years over sixty per cent. Perhaps the 
keynote of our success in sales promotion 
work is that we have considered advertis- 
ing merely as a selling argument. We 
have avoided spending money for con- 
sumer advertising except where we had 
the man-power to follow up this adver- 
tising, to see that the goods were prop- 
erly placed. 


“We do not believe that advertising, 
either to the consumer or the merchant, 
will sell ‘Big Yank’ work shirts without 
a close sales follow-up. 

“We have made a feature of the dis- 
play of Reliance products because, as a 
rule, work shirts have keen regarded by 
dry goods merchants much as sugar is 
looked upon by the grocer. Work shirts 
are staple. However, because work shirts 
are used so universally we believe that 
country merchants can well afford to 
feature ‘Big Yank’—consumer accept- 
ance being created through advertising.” 


How They Eliminated Private Brands 


In the experience of the Narrow 
Fabric Company, of Reading, Pa., is 
found a good illustration of the power 
of advertising to change the habit 
jobbers have of using their own private 
brands. It is an example, too, of the 
ability of advertising to sell even shoe 
lacers. 

The beginnings of the Narrow Fabric 
Company were made as an experimental 
department, testing braiding machines 
made by the Textile Machine Works. 
The first products were the cheaper 
grades of braids, branching out into the 
trade-marked “NUFASHOND.” 

The shoe lacers advertising was be- 
gun in 1908 with an appropriation of 
$20,000. The success of this may be 
judged by the fact that in three years 
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Palmer Advertising Displays 


Designed, Manufactured and Installed in Windows 


Art Work by 
John 

Bradshaw 

Crandell, 


an officer in this 
organization 


P A L M E R Gentlemen: 


Advertising Service, Inc. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


5000 Complete 
retail windows, 
lithography, in- 
cluded, at 
ap proximately 
$3.50 per win- 
dow. National 
distributors. 


ce A] 
None Down the Front 


Done by Palmer Advertising Service, Inc. 


for Cecil, Barretto & Cecil, Inc., Advertising Agents, Richmond, Va.—New York 


S. M. 9-23 


We are interested in your complete window display service. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


Full details are outlined in letter attached. Send display samples. 


We create and manufacture ideas for all display material, from 24-sheet posters te small hangers, as well as forceful direct mail campaigns. Write us fully. 
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The Salesman’s Favorite 


fer Economical Transportation 


__ 
J CHEVROLET / 


— 


Utility Coupé *680 f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Daily more and more concerns are 
adopting automotive transportation 
for traveling salesmen for thorough 
economical coverage of territory. 
Those who buy equipment on the 
basis of careful investigation and 
consideration of all the factors are 
standardizing on Chevrolet Utility 
Coupé. 


Why? 
Because during its average life it 


supplies transportation at the low- 
est cost per mile of any quality 


closed car, it delivers the salesman 
in good condition for transacting 
business, and its evident high 
quality reflects the equally high 
quality of the concern employing it. 


If all salesmen were asked to vote 
on the best low priced car for 
their use, we are confident that all 
who are informed would select 
this car. 


It pays to satisfy the salesman, 
especially when it costs no more 
to do so. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Roadster ~ ~ $510 
SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Touring ~ - ~ §25 
SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Utility Coupe - - 680 
SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan ~ ~ - 860 


Applications will be considered 
from high-grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately covered. 


Commercial Models 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery ~ ~ - - $510 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis - ~ - 425 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - ~ - - 575 


Dealers and Service 
Stations Everywhere 


pecs 
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the company’s advertising grew to 
$75,000, and was $175,000 in 1922. 

General notions items, such as rick- 
rack and elastic, were added from time 
to time. The Narrow Fabric Company 
undertook to find a wider field for rick- 
rack, which formerly was merely sewed 
on the edge of garments without making 
it up into insertions or edges. The com- 
pany introduced it as a trimming in con- 
nection with crochet, tatting and other 
forms of needlework. The women’s de- 
partments of magazines saw the advan- 
tages of rick-rack and devoted entire 
pages to its main new uses. 


The present “NUFASHOND” adver- 
tising includes full color pages in one 
woman’s monthly, and quarter pages in 
others. 


Today only ten per cent of the produc- 
tion is sold under the private brand of 
jobbers, whereas a few years ago by far 
the larger part was sold that way. 


In all these advertising and selling 
episodes we have seen how the other fel- 
low did it—the one thing most men are 
most desirous of knowing. 


Race Horse Letters and 
Plow Horse Minds 


(Continued from page 1066) 


in columns and we will set opposite them 
electric truck costs for equivalent work. 
Then you can choose. 


“If you’re not making enough money, 
you can’t afford to pass it up. If you’re 
making plenty of money, then figure out 
what twenty-five per cent of your profits 
for the last ten years would be, and stop 
for a minute and think whether you 
would like to have that much extra profit 
right ow. 

“Never mind the advertising value of 
electric trucks. Never mind the prestige. 
Never mind the greater assurance 
against fire, theft, joy-riding, accidents 
to trucks and pedestrians. Never mind 
even the greater number of days that 
electric trucks are in service. Never 
mind anything eise—just look at the 
economy. 


“It’s a cold dollars-and-cents proposi- 
tion. Nobody loves the electric truck be- 
cause it’s an electric. We get business 
principally for the one reason—the dol- 
lars-and-cents saving year after year. 

“That saving—that’s the GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY. 


“What are you going to do about it? 
Will you let us send you a Cost Analysis 
Form on which to set up your costs so 
that we can set up opposite them Ward 
electric costs for the same work? Is it 
worth a minute’s time and a two-cent 
stamp to write us that you really are 
from Missouri—that is, you are willing 
to be shown? 

“Yours very truly, 
“Ward Motor Vehicle Company.” 

Examples might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but these instances, I believe, 
prove quite conclusively, that the race is 
not always to the race-horse sales letter. 


There’s a place for the plow-horse type, 
too! 
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More California Sales 
through efficient distribution | 


Is this efficiency— 


—salesmen in California; factory thousands of 
miles away? Days—evenweeks-lost before goods 
are shipped California-ward; time lost at break- 


up points; storage charges; demurrage; delays? 
LS 


ONTRAST that with the efficiency with 
which merchandising efforts are followed 
up under the Lawrence System—with spot stock 


in any of the 11 well-equipped warehouses in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 


The California salesman’s order reaches the 
warehouse within a day or two. Goods are dis- 
patched immediately. Local deliveries arrive at 
their destinations within 24 hours; longer ship- 
ments in a correspondingly short time. 


Elaborate Kardex records maintain an absolute | 
check on the goods; complete monthly reports 
show the exact amount of your spot stock in 
this rich Western market. 


The small cost of Lawrence Service is easily 
met by increased California business. WRITE 
TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY 


Al T. Gibson, President 


37 DRUMM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


OPERATING A CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


OAKLAND - SAN FRANCISCO 
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-_OMAHA > 


will cut your cost | 
ofdistribution | 


~ 


- Over 2,000,000 sq. ft. warehouse space. 


So = 


. Fourth railroad center in the United States. 


- Ten Trunk lines, 22 branches, with 600 
Freight and 100 Passenger trains daily. 


oS) 


Omaha is situated in the midst of a vast, a 
fertile, and a prosperous market—with trans- 
portation lines connecting her to every buyer 
in the Mid-West. 

Omaha is the logical distributing center for 
the entire Mid-Western market. 


Omaha controls, Omaha dominates this area. 


Write any of these 
Omaha Warehouses: 


Bekins Omaha Van 
& Storage 


W. M. Bushman 


Ford Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


Gerdon Fireproof 
Warehouse & Van 


Mercantile Storage 
Warehouse Co. 


TY UL 


Nebraska Storage 
Warehouses 


Pacific Storage 
Warehouse Co. 


jy, 


& 


Terminal 
Warehouse Co. 


TUL 
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Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


| Here they store stocks for immediate deliveries to their Chicago 
. customers or for reshipments to their Mid-Western clientele. 
| 


Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in selling, 
not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Warehousing Unit 
West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse and shipping 
rooms, and does the distributing job at far less cost and with 
much more efficiency than they could do it themselves. 

Meet the keen competition in this market with assurance. You, too, 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 


bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 


Let us know your particular need. Write us now; we know how. 
Considerate—Efficient—Economical—Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 
Polk Street Terminal : Pennsylvania System : Chicago 
| Herrison 6350 Wilson V. Little, Supt. 


Is Advertising Stealing 
the Sales Managers’ 
: Thunder? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Dear Sir: 


I have sold everything from off-brand 
tobacco to adding machines. I’ve covered 
ulmost every pink and blue and green 
state you can find on any good map. In 
my seventeen years of experience as a 
salesman I even learned to like cinder- 
seasoned food and to regard hotel folk 
with a kindly and sympathetic rather 
than a belligerent eye. I’ve been off the 
road ten years now; an otherwise sane 
board of directors called me out of my 
territory which showed some signs of 
healthy increase every year and saddled 
me with the title of “Sales Engineer.” 
I’ve been reading your magazine ever 
since it let out its first lusty yelp in the 
publication field. Because I disagree 
with you so often, I shut my office door 
once a month and read the book from the 
front cover to as far as it goes. 


But here’s what I’m getting at: Your 
recent articles on “How Much Does It 
Take to Advertise?” and “When They 
Told the World What They Had to Sell,” 
and a couple dozen more of the same 
general trend have made me fairly ache 
to invade your office and bluntly query if 
you regard advertising as the patent 
medicine that will cure all business ail- 
ments. You sit behind your editorial 
typewriters and turn out copy by the 
yard on “Aren’t You Getting Volume? 
Advertise!” “Is Your Selling Cost Too 
High? Advertise!” “Hasn’t the Public 
Been Educated Concerning Your Prod- 
uct? Advertise!” “Does Your Company 
Need Prestige? Advertise!” You dis- 
cuss the conspicuous success of Ivory 
soap, Victrolas, Prince Albert, B.V.D.’s, 
Mazdas, and then blandly infer that the 
sum total of their annual dividends re- 
sulted from—advertising. 

See here, SALES MANAGEMENT, adver- 
tising is not, and cannot be black magic. 
Color spreads and the livest copy in print 
won’t make two dollars clink into the 
treasurer’s strong box where only one 
clinked before, unless you first have the 
kind of an organization that can use and 
develop the market that advertising 
might help to create. And just remem- 
ber that there is undoubtedly the same 
vast quantity of money thrown away in 
advertising every year as is invested 
profitably. A business that is wrong on 
the inside cannot succeed by spending a 
million a year in magazine, newspaper 
and billboard advertising on the outside. 

Even though the “curve” of the adver- 
tising appropriation of a money-making 
concern shoots up at an angle of eighty- 
five degrees, you cannot necessarily re- 
late the two as cause and effect. Adver- 
tising is but one factor in the sales plan, 
and to turn the spotlight on it and call it 
the reason for good business rather than 
to regard it in its proper perspective in 
the total sales plan, is to peddle false 
notions. ; 

Why all this enormous volume of 
literature concerning “How Advertising 
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Made Our Business Pay?” Why not a 
new angle—“How the Sales Department 
Made It Possible for an Advertising De- 
partment to Spend Money?” 

SHELDON C. HOWARD. 


Dear Mr. Howarp: 

Occasionally we get letters like yours 
that refresh us with their obviously sin- 
cere expression of an honest opinion. It 
is only through confiict of ideas that any 
of us make any progress, even though 
we often remain unconverted to the be- 
liefs of our opponents. 

You accuse us of dogmatic assertions 
that advertising is the whole secret of 
the successful marketing of goods; you 
inter that we have given the sales man- 
ager a back seat and that we fail to ap- 
preciate that it is he who makes advertis- 
ing profitable. 

We do not believe, Mr. Howard, that 
SALES MANAGEMENT has been guilty of 
the false simplification cf prescribing ad- 
vertising as a cure-all. The most that one 
article or even a series of articles in 
many cases, can do, is to present but one 
aspect of a question, and indicate its re- 
lationship to the total selling problem. 
The. business of sales management is far 
too complicated to state its principles in 
terms of a set of advertising policies. 
Because we recognize it to be a problem 
that is incapable of being resolved into a 
general formula, we continue to “sit be- 
hind our editorial typewriters” and dis- 
cuss its new and ever-changing aspects 
from one month’s end to another. 

We have tried to emphasize the corre- 
lation that must exist between the adver- 
tising and sales departments if the best 
results are to be obtained. We believe 
that the sales manager must necessarily 
know a certain amount about advertis- 
ing; we likewise believe that an advertis- 
ing staff that did not thoroughly under- 
stand the sales problems of its own or- 
ganization would be nothing but a 
liability. 

A magazine such as ours, Mr. Howard, 
is an idea exchange. Executives are idea 
men. They not only evolve ideas, but 
they conceive the methods of executing 
them. They study the ideas that have 
proved successful in other organizations 
and then adapt those ideas to their own 
enterprises. “Adaptation” is the key 
word; every business has its peculiarities 
and it is the sales manager who must 
recognize the things his business has in 
common with the business of the man 
whose idea he is examining. 

We suggest, then, that you read SALES 
MANAGEMENT with some of these things 
in mind. We cannot tell you how to run 
your business. We cannot prescribe uni- 
versal. cures. But we can give you dis- 
cussions of salient features of business 
policy that have stood the tests of opera- 
tion. It is your privilege to add the 
grains of salt. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


“The man who can do one thing well 
and unfailingly, even if what he does is 
only to open a door for visitors, is a 
better helper to the world than the man 
who does many things poorly.”—John 
Wanamaker. 


valuable - IS 
insure your salesmen's samples 


ALESMEN’S samples are 
valuable. They represent 
Insure them 

against loss from fire and the 


risks of transportation. 


investment. 


A North America Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Policy will pro- 
tect the samples of one salesman 
or the sample lines of an entire 
force, at a small cost. 


The wise sales executive and 
the efficient salesman always 
carry Sample Insurance. 


Investigate today before the 
loss of tomorrow. 


Insurance Company of 
- North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Streets, Pg adelphia, Dept. X 9 


Name 


Street. 
Pin > ne City. 
your letterhead 


State. 


Wants Information on Commercial Travelers’ Sampleg§nsurance 
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Sales Manager 
TEXTILES 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, 
INC., has been commissioned to 
locate a man who can handle a 
big job in New York City as 
sales manager in connection 
with textiles; to be considered, 
a man must have some knowl- 
edge of the production of tex- 
tiles or silk, particularly pro- 
duction, markets and channels 
of distribution; he should thor- 
oughly understand principles of 
merchandising, preparation of 
sales problems or matter per- 
taining to sales quotas, inven- 
tories, and the direction of a 
sizable sales force; salary will 
be adequate to meet the needs 
of the VERY BEST man that 
can be located; all replies will 
be treated with strict confidence. 


Address WALKER W. DALY, 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., 93 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


(See our ad on page 1120) 


This FREE Brochure 


displays reprints of actual 


Lithographed Letterheads 


other concerns are using to profitably create— 
Increased Prestige 
Character 
Refinement and 
Better Results 
from their correspondence 


Buyers of 5,000 or more Letterheads will find this 
an exceptionally interesting proposition 


Be sure and get your ““FREE COPY” 


HIGGINS & GOLLMAR 
Incorporated 
Lithographed Paper Products 
30-38 Ferry St. |New York, N. Y. 
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SALESMAN'S SCHEDULE 


Some of the forms that relieve salesmen of detail work 


The Square D Plan for Routing 
Salesmen 


Square D Company Relieves Salesmen of Clerical Detail 
to Enable Them to Spend More Time With Buyers 


sufficient to. remove a section of 

the mastoid process, cutting within 
a fraction of an inch of the lining of the 
brain, cannot afford to spend any of his 
time driving an ambulance. By the same 
token, those in control of the sales 
policies of the Square D Company, manu- 
facturers of electrical safety switches, 
believe that the highly skilled salesman 
has no business spending his time drum- 
ming up prospects. His function in the 
organization is entirely professional and 
the conditions of the sale should be so 
developed by others before the time 
comes for him to “operate,” that he can 
spend his entire time in the presence of 
the buyer. 


Salesmen Now Have Time to Sell 


‘ SURGEON who possesses skill 


Although the new policy of this com- 
pany is in no wise unique in sales man- 
agement, its method of operating what 
they call their “Schedule System of Sales 
Control” contains many new features 
and valuable suggestions for conserving 
salesmen’s time. 

The plan, as fully described by A. A. 
Schueler, sales manager of the Square D 
Company, to a member of the Dartnell 
editorial staff, has been designed to ac- 
complish five major purposes: 

First, to relieve the salesman of the 
work of organizing his territory and to 
supply him with detailed information 
about each of his customers at the time 
when he needs it. 

Second, to cover thoroughly every 
worth-while prospect in the territory. 

Third, to insure regularity of calls 
and a positive follow-up. 

Fourth, to save time for the salesman 
by laying out sales calls into routes by 
the map and tack system. 

Fifth, to supply valuable information 
for district office and home office records. 

The country is divided first into sales 
districts and each sales district is then 
divided into territories. A district sales 


manager is in charge of the district and 
a branch sales manager is in charge of 
each territory. When a district is estab- 
lished, a complete list of all the prospects 
in that district is secured from one or 
more mailing list companies furnishing 
a service of that kind. Each name found 
on these lists that suggests a profitable 
call is typed on a schedule card. Vari- 
colored cards are used to indicate the 
different classes of prospects, viz: buff 
ecards for industrials, green cards for 
electrical contractors, and white cards 
for others such as architects, engineers, 
central stations, electrical inspectors, 
etc. The word “architect,” or “engi- 
neer,” etc., is typed in the upper right- 
hand corner of each white card to suit the 
case in hand. 


Routing the Salesmen 


To each of these prospects a grade is 
assigned and marked in the corner of the 
salesman’s schedule card. This grade in- 
dicates the frequency with which it is 
thought he should be called on. There 
are six grades: 


Grade 1—Acallevery 38% weeks. 
Grade 2—Acallevery 7° weeks. 
Grade 4—Acallevery 14 weeks. 
Grade 8—A call every 28 weeks. 
Grade 16—A call every 56 weeks. 
Grade 32—A call every 112 weeks. 


Grades are also assigned to towns in 
the territory to indicate the frequency 
with which it is thought desirable to 
call, in the same way in which they are 
assigned to prospects. 

After all the prospects are graded they 
are laid out in routes about the town in 
such a way that one call will follow 
another with the least possible travel. 
This is accomplished by placing a tack 
for each prospect, in its correct location, 
on the town map. Cord is used to con- 
nect these tacks and the route then fol- 
lows the cord. 

A town schedule card is made fcr each 
small town or for each separate route in 
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a large city. This card gives informa- 
tion regarding the town and the pros- 
pects comprised in the route, all of 
which is necessary to incorporate this 
route into the general plan. 

Towns and cities are arranged into a 
route over a territory. A salesman’s 
calls over this route are not scheduled 
by date but by what is termed a “cycle.” 
Roughly speaking, when a salesman has 
made a trip over the entire route he has 
completed a cycle. He is then ready to 
start on his second cycle. A given cycle 
does not include all the towns in the ter- 
ritory, nor does it include all the pros- 
pects in a town scheduled for that cycle. 


How Prospects Are Graded 


There exists a definite relationship be- 
tween the grade and the cycle and that 
relationship is this: A “Grade 1” pros- 
pect or town indicates that it is con- 
sidered of such importance that it should 
be called on once every cycle. “Grade 
2” prospects or towns are reached every 
second cycle, “Grade 4” prospects or 
towns every fourth cycle, etc. Prospects 
of the six different grades are assigned 
for calls in the various cycles according 
to their geographical location. 

A schedule chart is laid out for sixteen 
cycles nearly a year in advance. These 
cycles are carefully balanced so that they 
are all of an approximate equal length 
and contain the number of calls that it is 
thought a salesman can make in the time 
allotted to a cycle, namely three and one- 
half weeks. 

For each schedule card a correspond- 
ing Customer’s Record Card is made using 
the same color of card to indicate the 
class of customer. This card contains a 
complete record of all information of 
permanent value gained regarding the 
prospect and also an individual record 
vf each call made by the salesman. 


A Card Record of Calls 


Salesmen’s Report Blanks are prepared 
in the district office. They are numbered 
serially and calls are made in this nu- 
mercial sequence. The prospects to be 
called upon and the order in which they 
are to be reached are determined by the 
information given in the schedule card 
file. All permanent information and a 
report of the last call made on the cus- 
tomer is typed from the Customer’s 
Record Card to the “Information” side 
of the salesman’s report. Thus a sales- 
man does not have to rely on his memory 
for knowledge of his customer—the in- 
formation is given him at the time he 
can use it. About a week’s supply of 
these reports is mailed to the salesman 
in order to allow him ample time to plan 
his trip. 

A grade at first assigned to a pros- 
pect in the absence of definite knowledge 
about him, is largely an estimate and is 
subject to correction by the salesman 
after making his first call. He may 
recommend a change of grade or decide 
that he is not worth calling on at all and 
ask that he be obsoleted and no fu‘ure 
calls scheduled. 


From time to time, as new prospects 
are uncovered, their names are added to 


Bill Jones 
had something 


He did some good advertising in newspapers and 
magazines to let people know about it, packed 
his sales kit, and started out to gather in the 
harvest. 


On the way out he bumped into somebody, but 
he was so intent on tagging the other fellow first 
that he didn’t notice who it was. 


His first stop was at Tom Smith’s in Smithville. 
Mr. Smith was out. They said he had run up to 
town to find out more about what that man Jones 
was advertising. 


MORAL: By all means push sales in every 
out-going creative way, but make it easy for 
the other fellow to find you, or more information 
about what you have to offer. 


REMEMBER: About as many goods are 
bought as there are sold. There is a return cir- 
cuit to the sale when the buyer gets interested 
and begins to look for the goods, for more infor- 
mation about them, or to compare with other 
makes. The seller that meets the buyer half 
way gets the business. 


The New England Business Directory is in use as a 
buying guide for two years, throughout New England. 
At least, thousands of concerns pay real money to have 
it in their offices, and they tell us they use it to locate 
sources of supply. On the other hand, thousands of con- 
cerns pay a nominal charge to describe their products in 
detail, because they know that buyers refer to this book 
. when buying. 

A full page descriptive space, cross-indexed from eight 
classifications, costs less than to send one post-card to 
the same people who pay to have this book at hand for 
two years. 

We should be glad to answer questions or give more 
information about the new edition which is being com- 
piled. Let us help you make it easy for folks to find you 
in this territory. 


Sampson & Murdock Company 


377 Broadway Boston, Massachusetts 
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Schnull & Company, 
large and progressive 
Indianapolis whole- 
salers, know the value 
of space in The Indian- 
apolis News. They use 
it themselves. 
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Has the Wholesaler 
Enough Items Already? 


Talk to the average wholesaler in any city and 
see if he hasn’t a fixed conviction that his market 
will absorb a certain volume and no more. In 
nine cases out of ten, the wholesaler will tell you 
that the introduction of new brands merely 
means a further division of the volume. Volume 
for a product must come from two places: 
(1) from the business of other brands; (2) from 
increased consumption. The language that a 
wholesaler understands is adequate advertising, 
scheduled on a non-cancellable basis in a domi- 
nant newspaper such as The Indianapolis News. 
He knows it will create a demand which he must 
meet or else the retailer will have his order 


filled by some other wholesaler. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, The Tower Building 


Salesmen’s Application Blanks 


Send for our 1923 Form for recording 
applicants for positions as salesmen 
and classifying their strong and weak 
points. Used by more than 600 con- 
cerns in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave.,Chicago 


the. system and calls on them are 
scheduled. 

Conditions sometimes require that calls 
be made out of the regular schedule. 
The salesman may name a particular 
cycle in which he wishes that special call 
be scheduled, or if its importance war- 
rants it, he may specify a definite future 
date on which he wishes to call. A fol- 
low-up file will call up the date and a 
report will*be prepared in advance and 
sent him in time to make the desired 
call. Blank reports are also supplied 
him so that he may report on necessary 
special calls for which no report blanks 
have been prepared. In this way com- 
plete flexibility is assured. 


A Time Saving System 


If, for any reason, a call cannot be 
made as scheduled, the salesman holds 
the report two days, but after such a 
time it is returned with an explanation 
of why the call was not made. Perhaps 
the customer has moved, and in such a 
case the report is returned with the new 
address. The customer is then given his 
proper place in another route. 


On another form a record of all reports 
prepared for calls and of all calls made 
is kept for each salesman. The serial 
numbers of all reports issued are shown 
and as the reports are returned after 
calls have been made, these numbers are 
checked off. Thus the office manager 
can see at a glance just what calls have 
been made and when it will be necessary 
to furnish the salesman additional 
blanks. This form also shows the number 
of routed, special and total calls made 
on each day. The Square D Scheduling 
System conserves the salesman’s time; it 
enables him to concentrate every bit of 
his energy on straight selling; and it 
records for him a complete history of his 
territery. It reminds him who his cus- 
tomers are and when they want to see 
him; it gives him detailed, advance in- 
formation for each call and takes care of 
all his requests. 


“In default of personal acquaintance, a 
man—particularly a young man with his 
reputation yet to make—is likely to be 
judged by his official letters. From the 
style of these, his correspondents infer 
the quality of his mind and the order 
of his method. The ability to write a 
terse report, to state facts plainly, and 
to convey information intelligibly wins 


‘instant respect for him and opens the 


door to wider opportunity.”—Rickard— 
Technical writing. 


President Backus of the Burroughs 
Company pointed out essentials of suc- 
cess in his talk before the Burroughs’ 
All-Star Convention, as faith, coopera- 
tion, industry, quality being the founda- 
tiox. 


“T find SALES MANAGEMENT to be full 
of good ideas and suggestions and would 
not want to be without it at two or three 
times the price. It is one of the best 
magazines I have ever read pertaining to 
sales work.”—-W. A. Birdsell, Fairmont 
Creamery Company. 
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| Pathe escofeoy 


SAFETY 


L Tilin Servtce 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
shows decorators how to use Sanitas 


ANITAS Modern Wall Covering is made on cloth, machine-painted with durable 

oil colors. In many ways, it is so superior to other materials, that decorators 
must have demonstrated to them its wonderful possibilities. 
The Pathéscope Film Service has made an Industrial Motion Picture of Sanitas, 
intended to educate the trade in the manufacture and use of this modern wall 
covering, as well as to visualize the enormous resources of its makers. The film 
will be shown to groups of apartment house and hotel managers, to visitors 
at the Sanitas Model House in Atlantic City, before conventions of decorators 
and painters, and in theaters. Also, it will be shown in every town where the 
company has a plant or sales office, to give its employees a better understanding 
of the material and a comprehensive view of the immense organization of which 
they are parts. 
This picture was not intended primarily to interest the general public. Yet, in 
one theater in which it was shown two successive nights, the house was packed, 
and the audience did what it had not done for any other picture shown those 
evenings—applauded after each performance. 


Other pictures made for leading concerns 


The following list is of some leading concerns for which we have made notably 
successful pictures, or who are using New Premier Pathéscope projectors: 


American Gas & Electric Co. Kirkman & Sons 

Atlantic City Electric Company McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works Mosler Safe Company 

Colgate & Company C. F. Mueller Co. (MACARONI) 

E. F. Drew & Co. (SPREDIT) National Cash Register Co. 

Foamite-Childs Company Ohio Power Company 

Franklin Baker Co. (Coconut) John A. Roebling Sons Co. 

Frontenac Breweries, Ltd. C. A. Schieren & Co. (DUXBAK) 

General Electric Company Tide Water Oil Company 

Hills Bros. (DRoMEDARY DATES) U.S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Inter. Mercantile Marine Westinghouse Lamp Company 
and many others. 
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What undivided responsibility means 


Much of the success achieved by Pathéscope Industrial Motion 
Pictures is due to the undivided responsibility we assume 
throughout. We write the scenario, take the picture, make the 
prints on either theater-size or “Safety Standard’ narrow-width 
film, arrange suitable and adequate distribution, and furnish 
New Premier Pathéscope projectors. 


wwe 


The standard projector for Industrial Motion Pictures 

- The New Premier Pathéscope is so exquisitely built that its large, brilliant, 
flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. It uses only “Safety Standard” 
narrow-width film, and every Pathéscope projector and film bears the 
Approval Seal of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. They can be used by 
anyone, anywhere, any time, without a fireproof booth, without violating 
state, municipal, or insurance restrictions. The Pathéscope weighs only 
twenty-three pounds and can be carried in a small suitcase. 
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The investment for an Industrial Motion Picture is much lower than 
you probably imagine. Let us explain and demonstrate the complete 
Pathescope Film Service, at either your office or the Pathescope Salon. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘ Selling With Motion Pictures.’’ 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 


Willard B. Cook, President 
Suite 1824 Aeolian Hall, 35 West 42nd St., New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Graffco 
MAP TACKS 


HAVE SHARP POINTS 


These points 
are made of 
tempered 
steel and are 
set firm and 
rigid in un- 


Size L 
Large. All 
colors and 
combina- 
tions. 


Size M 2 breakable, 
Mose ‘sed, 7 round,enam- 
a gt eled heads. 


nations. 


Three sizes. 
Fifty effective 


Size S colors and 
Small. Made : 
in 21 plain combina- 


colors only. 


tions. 


Write for free samples and prices 


GRAFF-UNDERWOOD CO. 


,_Manufacturers 
Graffco Pencil Sharpener 


18 BeaconSt., Somerville, Boston 42, Mass. 


Prove It! 
Show Him the Letter 


Hard- shell prospects demand proof 


You could provide it by making use 
of the testimonial letters and 
orders lying idle in your files. 


Your salesmen should: show skep- 
tical prospects the testimonial let- 
ters received from your satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt 
and get the order. 


Put Power Behind Your Testimonials 


An actual photographic copy showing the | 
original letterhead, the signature and other | 
ear marks of a genuine document placed | 


in your salesmen’s hands is convincing 
proof and will increase sales. 
Help Your Salesmen Sell Your Goods 


Send fresh testimonials to your salesmen 
regularly and note the effect on their 


morale and increasing number of orders. | 
Nothing refires the enthusiasm of a sales- | 
| man like praise from customers made | 


| public. 
We Reproduce 
Reports Maps 
Contracts Drawings 
Testimonial Letters Legal Papers 
Orders Bonds 
Telegrams Checks 


Blue Prints Pages from Beoks 
or any form of written or printed docu- 
ments direct upon paper without the use 
of glass plates, expensive cuts or set ups. 
Let us send you samples and prices. 


Ajax Photo-Print Co. 
35 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


| 
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Sales Policies that “Made’’ the 
Bankers Supply Company 


(Continued from page 1062) 


writing of checks. When our salesman 
approaches a banker he has a definite 
story to tell—first of our policy, then of 
our campaign to promote the wider use 
of checks and banking facilities, and last 
the story of the checks and our standard- 
ized plan of manufacture.” 


The writer had an opportunity to in- 
spect the scrap books and files in the 
advertising department of the company, 
and see hundreds of newspaper clippings, 
showing how bankers all over the coun- 
try use the special advertising copy and 
cuts prepared by the advertising depart- 
ment. Small country banks had sent in 
copies of page advertisements “telling the 
world” of super-safety, insured checks— 
hundreds of banks were using half and 
quarter-page space to advertise their 
banks, where a few years ago the usual 
six-inch double column advertisements, 
containing only the name of the bank 
and a list of officers and directors were 
considered the standard style of bank 
advertising. 


To Establish Greater Confidence 


In addition to the advertising service 
which is rendered to the individual 
banks, the company is carrying on a 
vigorous general advertising campaign 
on their checks. In addition to a thou- 
sand dollars insurance against fraudu- 
lently altered checks written on super- 
safety paper, the company has arranged 
with the Burns detective agency to fol- 
low up and prosecute check frauds. This 
service is being featured in national me- 
diums in large space. The danger in 
pencil-written, improperly made out, or 
endorsed checks, is emphasized in all this 
copy. 

When this advertising was started, 
banks looked upon checks as a dead ex- 
pense, just as scratch paper, bookkeeping 
forms, or carbon paper. But as a result 
of the widespread advertising and educa- 
tional campaign, the checks have been 
turned into a business-building feature 
that brings new accounts to banks that 
furnish their customers with super-safety 
insured checks. 


In soliciting new business, and in ad- 
vertising, customers of The Bankers Sup- 
ply Company feature the checks and use 
them as a major selling point. 


Mr. Chadwick continued: “All of 
these features are merchandised by our 
salesmen, so that when one of our men 
enters a bank he has a real story to tell, 
instead of merely soliciting an oppor- 
tunity to submit an order for the next 
batch of checks needed by a bank. 

“With all these features we naturally 
found that our men must tell our com- 
plete story to get the best results. Men 
who have been selling bank supplies for 
many years would fail to make a big suc- 
cess with our line, simply because they 
had too much to ‘unlearn.’ So we have 
built a sales force of young men, whose 
previous experience was in lines totally 
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different from selling bank supplies. We 
have found that it isn’t so much a man’s 
previous experience in this business that 
counts for success, as it is his willingness 
to learn our methods and follow our 
plans. 

“We have an iron clad rule not to send 
a man out in the field until he has com- 
pleted our course of training. Prospec- 
tive salesmen come to our factory and 
remain about ten days, going through the 
training in groups of six or seven at a 
time. We have found that larger classes 
do not succeed so well. We first require 
each man to memorize a selling canvass, 
not because we expect him to ‘poll-parrot’ 
this talk to a prospective customer, but 
because we have found it absolutely 
necessary for him to know our story, 
logically and thoroughly. 

“Our standardization plan extends into 
every detail of the business—even to the 
matter of salesmen’s sample cases. Our 
cases once weighed sixty-five pounds, but 
after six months’ work and experiment- 
ing—standardization if you please—we 
cut the weight down to thirty-five 
pounds, yet nothing was omitted that the 
salesman really needs in his work. 

“Each case contains a portfolio with 
a complete outline of our plan of adver- 
tising. In this portfolio we supply 
samples of every piece of advertising ma- 
terial furnished to banks, covers from 
the various magazines that are carrying 
our national campaigns, and reproduc- 
tions of current advertising. 


The Selling Ammunition 


“Next comes a group of photographs 
showing enough of our plant to sell the 
prospect on the idea that we are a large 
concern, doing business in a big way. 
Then there are samples of the big sheets 
of checks, showing how we actually run 
forty checks on one sheet, each from dif- 
ferent banks, proving that the overhead, 
make-ready, and press run charges on 
each order are shared by forty customers. 

“All our salesmen work on the same 
plan. Each man has a list showing every 
bank in his territory. He must report on 
each call, and work his territory syste- 
matically. Once a year all our salesmen 
get together on a company-owned ranch 
near Denver for a convention and out- 
ing. 

“Our success has been, I believe,” said 
Mr. Chadwick, in closing the interview, 
“due to having a good product, manufac- 
tured under the most economical method, 
and in selling what we make, and 
nothing else, rather than making any- 
thing we could sell.” 

It seems to me that the big lesson 
from the success of The Bankers Supply 
Company comes from their methods of 
giving their salesmen an added edge on 
competition—in giving them a plan to 
work on, not merely a product which 
could be made and sold by any other 
company. Their product is distinctive, 
yet their methods, and their plan of help- 
ing their customers even more distinctive. 
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Sales to Farmers Not 
Dependent On 
W heat 


ALES managers, who have been 

reading the mass of pessimistic 

articles which have appeared in 
newspapers, trade journals, magazines 
and the daily papers relative to the 
farmers’ plight due to the price of 
wheat, will be reassured by statements of 
students of the farm situation who point 
out that the buying power of the farmers 
will not be seriously affected by the price 
of wheat, excepting in districts where 
wheat and wheat alone is raised. 


E. T. Meredith, formerly Secretary of 
Agriculture, in recent addresses shows 
where the grain farmers will receive up- 
wards of $500,000,000 more for their 
crops in 1923 than in 1922, in spite of the 
slump in the price of wheat. 


He points out that the slump in the 
price of wheat is offset by the difference 
in prices of other grain crops. July 1, 
1922, the price of corn on the farm was 
approximately sixty-two cents, whereas 
on the same date in 1923 the price of 
corn was approximately eighty-six cents 
per bushel; oats increased from thirty- 
seven to forty-two cents per bushel, and 
barley from. fifty-two to fifty-five cents. 
These prices were taken as of July 1 
each year, and are the farm prices, not 
the price at market centers from which 
transportation charges have to be de- 
ducted. 


The Wheat Scare Unwarranted 


In a news bulletin sent out by one of 
the large banks of the Middle West, sales 
managers are urged not to abandon sell- 
ing activities in farming districts, not 
even in districts where wheat reigns 
supreme as the money crop. One of the 
leading Chicago clothing manufacturers 
is said to have entered into arrangements 
with retail dealers in wheat districts 
which will enable them to sell clothing 
on the old system of barter. Dealers are 
pricing their clothing at so many bushels 
of wheat for a suit of clothes. Consider- 
able publicity has been obtained by the 
sponsors of the plan, who state that they 
are doing this as an aid to the farmer to 
help him hold his crops. The dealers are 
said to have agreed, in many cases, to 
hold the wheat, thus assisting in forcing 
up prices. Whether or not this plan is 
sound of course remains to be seen. 

“Tt must be remembered,” says a lead- 
ing agricultural authority, “that wheat 
is one of the non-perishables, and may be 
stored and held indefinitely; may be 
speculated upon in the exchanges; is an 
item of international production and 
world consumption. Therefore, with the 
assistance of the speculators and politi- 
cians, wheat gets on the front page of 
the newspaper in larger measure than 
warranted.” 


Wheat ranks fourth in dollars in 
yearly value. Cotton exceeds it—stand- 
ing third; hay is second, and corn is first 
in value in all farm crops. We must 
remember that the average farmer has 
many other sources of revenue which 


Announcing— 


FOOD SERVICE 


Mana 


ctmEent 


PURCHASE ~STORAGE ~ PREPARATION ~ SALES ~ CONTROL 


WAY found at last to advertise foods and food equip- 


ment to hotels. 


For years manufacturers have been 


trying to discover some effective method of reaching the 
men in hotels who influence “back-of-the-house” purchases. 
The problem is now solved in HOTEL MANAGEMENT'S 


new food section. 


Bound Separately 
With Forwarding Slip 


Four-Color Process Printing 


It is in a form to be passed in turn from 
the manager to the chef, to the steward, 
to the cafe manager, to the purchasing 
office and to each of the other department 
heads who have anything to do with 
food. 

And a revolution in hotel keeping makes 
the time opportune for FOOD SERVICE. 
The food department must be placed on a 
profit basis. It is imperative. With no 
bar to carry the losses of other depart- 
ments, conditions that formerly obtained 
in food management and food buying 
have been knocked out of existence. 
Business standards and methods as keen 


as any used in department stores or chain 
stores are taking their place. 


Leading manufacturers have been quick 
to see the opportunity. Libby specialties, 
Beech Nut bacon, Jello, Crisco, Gumpert’s 
puddings, Sun Kist oranges, besides many 
lines of equipment, have on the first an- 
nouncement taken space in FOOD SERV- 
ICE. Similar plans on the part of many 
other prominent national advertisers are 
in the making. 

Let us send you a copy of the first issue 
of FOOD SERVICE together with a spe- 
cial report just prepared on the advertis- 
ing of foods and food equipment to hotels. 


Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 


Executive Offices 


156 Mariner Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


20 East Erie Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Representatives—Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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Uptown 
Chicago’ s 
Most Favorea 
Hotel 


500 Rooms at ie tae 
all with bath Bete’ one eee ee 3 


4 “ 
ri 
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Sheridan-Plaza 
Hotel 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Ave., Chicago 


its own. Thousands of visitors 

now exercise their strong prefer- 
ence for a hotel on the North Shore. This 
is especially true of salesmen desirous of 
efficiently working this rich retail dis- 
trict. In answer to such demands the new 
| Hotel Sheridan Plaza, in the center of 
| Uptown, provides accommodations of 
surpassing merit at prices relatively 
very moderate. 


eee: CHICAGO has come into 


| The beautiful main restaurant has 
already attained wide fame and in 
the Narcissus Grill (cafeteria) food 
| of choicest quality is obtainable at 
| ordinary cafeteria prices. 

18 minutes from downtown. Elevated 

| express trains. Surface cars. Motor 

| busses to downtown through Lincoln 

Park stop at the door. 


Large sample rooms. 


Wm. B. Smith, Manager 
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seldom, if ever, are widely discussed in 
political campaigns or on the front pages 
of the newspapers. Take dairying for 
instance. There is said to be twenty-five 
million dairy cows today—a larger num- 
ber than ever before. These cows are 
distributed among four and a half to six 
and one-half million farms, and produce 
foods for which consumers pay three 
billion dollars. 


Where Wheat Takes a Back Seat 


To the sales manager who is able to 
pick and choose territories for special 
sales pressure, many authorities are 
pointing to the dairying districts as 
worthy of intensive effort on the part of 
the sales department of firms having 
products to sell farmers. According to 
the Department of Agriculture, the value 
of animals and animal products in 1922 
was $5,349,000,000 which, when compare‘ 
with the total value of the wheat crop— 
which was $864,139,000—reassures the 
sales manager who is inclined to “view 
with alarm” the drop in the price of 
wheat. 

While wheat was dropping in price, 
corn was advancing, and farmers raise 
three times as much corn as they do 
wheat. It is pointed out by the statis- 
ticians that the rise in the price of corn 
will amount to enough in one state to 
equal the loss in the price of wheat for 
the entire country. 


When Sales Run Away 
With Profits 


(Continued from page 1056) 


you men for your willingness to cooper- 
ate with us to reduce sales expense. In 
helping us to this end you are really 
doing more than helping us make a 
profit. You are reducing the cost of sell- 
ing, and if we succeed at it others will 
follow. 


“We will have our accounting depart- 
ment figure out the approximate saving 
these suggestions will accomplish over 
the next six-month period. The total will 
be divided by the number of men in the 
territory, and from that we will work 
out a savings budget for every man, 
based on past expenses, and the condi- 
tions prevailing in each territory. With 
this information in your hands you will 
know just how much you are expected to 
save, and just what your quota on spe- 
cialties will be for the next six months. 
How well you live up to the savings bud- 
get and the specialty quota will deter- 
mine the value of your services to this 
organization. I am confident that every 
man will lend his utmost cooperation to 
make the plan a success. We are glad 
to have had this opportunity of seeing 
you all again, and I would like to have 
each of you come in and see me before 
you leave, and give me your personal as- 
surance that you are with us in this ef- 
fort to reduce the cost of selling our 
product.” 

And with that the meeting adjourned, 
leaving the various salesmen to visit the 
officers and executives of the company to 
personally thresh out the savings and 
quota budgets for their individual terri- 
tories. 


od 


We offer you an eri- 
enced service ‘aan ton 
been gained in serving 
the leaders of American 
industry. 

Automobiles 


Chandler 

Jordan 

Packard 

Peerless 

Winton 

Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 


Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 

Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Oldfield Tires 

T-N-T Piston Rings 
Westinghouse Air-springs 


Electrical Appliances 


National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 
Westinghouse Electric 
Stromberg-Carlson 

Building and Construction 
Marion Steam Shovels 
Consolidated-Expanded 

Metal Co. 

Pittsburg Water Heaters 
Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment 

Brown Hoist 

Cletrac Industrial Tractors 

The Lanston MonotypeCo. 

McKinney Trucks 

The Parkersburg Rig & 


Reel Co. 
Timken Roller Bearings 
Farm Equipment 
The Delco Light Co. 


Graham Motor Trucks 
Goulds Pumps 


Paints—Oils and 
Chemicals 


Ripolin 

G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Hardware, Tools, etc. 


Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 
Office and Store Equipment 
Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 
Household Fixtures 
and Furnishings 
Columbia Window Shades 
Congoleum 
Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 
The Plate Glass Mf’rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 


Do you know more 
than these men about 


SELLING 
MARKETING 
ADVERTISING? 


I commend you for the interest- 
ing style in which Promoting Sales 
is written, as well as for the clear 
and worth while ideas expressed. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
MILLS COMPANY 
G. F. Ahibrandt 

General Manager of Sales 


I read Promoting Sales carefully 
and must say it contains some ex- 
cellent matter; especially are your 
interpretations of the various 
channels of distribution clear and 
necessary. 
LYON AND HEALY 
A. B. O’Connor 
Sales Promotion Manager 


I have read Promoting Sales with 
deep interest. It is an exceeding- 
ly well written statement of the 
main problems of distributing 
merchandise. I feel sure it will be 
found very useful to all who 
read it. 
RETAIL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Paul H. Nystrom 
Director 


Promoting Sales has been received 


. and read from cover to cover. It 


gives more valuable information, 
in the smallest amount of space, 
than I have ever had the pleas- 
ure of reading any place before. 

LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


Van B. Hooper 
Sales Manager 


You have made a contribution to 
the literature of marketing that 
is deserving of a wide circulation. 
It should find a welcome in the 
the sales department of many 
companies. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

G. B. Hotchkiss 


Head of the Department of 
Advertising and Marketing 


You have succeeded in com- 
pressing a great deal of good stuff 
into this little book. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
EXPORT COMPANY 
L. H. Kurtz 
Advertising Manager 


This. book will be sent to you free 


if you are an executive of an established business and are 
responsible for building sales. 


“The 
Corday & Gross Co. 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
CcLEV ELAN D 


New York Office Fifth Avenue ‘Building 
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Buy 
Some 
Customers 


We offer latest guar- 
anteed list of automobile 
and truck owners ar- 
ranged by state, county, 
town and street ad- 
dresses. 


Passenger Car Owners 
Ford Owners 

Truck Owners 
Motorcycle Owners 
Farmer Auto Owners 


Owners of particular 
makes of cars 


Statistics on the auto- 

motive industry that 

reveal business oppor- 
tunities 


We maintain a com- 
plete advertising and 
mailing service, plan- 
ning, printing, mailing, 
all under one responsi- 
bility at one predeter- 
mined cost. 


Send for further par- 
ticulars. 


THE 
REUBEN H. DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


652 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
28 W. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 


If you are selling to a_ restricted 
market and must confine your solicitation 
to a comparatively small list of selected 
prospects, rather than seek to create 
consumer demand, you will be interested 
in a little booklet recently published by 
The Class Journal Company, entitled, 
“Thrift in Advertising,” which lists and 
answers twenty-eight pertinent questions 
regarding the use of trade papers for 
concentrated appeal to logical prospects. 
While the booklet deals primarily with 
the automotive field, many constructive 
suggestions for making a profitable se- 
lection of advertising media in other lines 
are given. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained by addressing The Class Jour- 
nal Company, 239 W. 39th Street, New 
York City. 


Giving new interest and sales value to 
each succeeding issue of the catalogue is 
a problem that confronts many sales ex- 
ecutive periodically throughout the year. 
Either it becomes a better catalogue and 
a better sales medium—or it deteriorates 
—from issue to issue. The Printing 
Products Corporation, specialists in cata- 
logue production, Polk and La Salle 
Streets, Chicago, offer ‘“Twenty-Six 


Ways to Improve Your Catalog,” in a ~ 


six page folder, which they will be glad 
to send to interested executives. 


If yours is one of the thousand and 
one products sold through drug or de- 
partment stores, you will probably find a 
lot of helpful merchandising ideas and 
suggestions in one of the two booklets, 
“Points on Merchandising Advertised 
Products Through Department Stores” 
and “Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores,” published for 
gratis distribution to executives of na- 
tional advertising concerns by The J. H. 
Cross Company, advertising agency of 
Philadelphia. 

“How to Judge An _ Advertising 
Agency” is a companion booklet, which 
will probably come along at the same 
time in response to your request. 


Sales executives, who have gained the 
impression from the vaudeville stage that 
the state of Minnesota’s best claim for 
distinction was her great annual crop of 
Swedish maids, will find an eye-opener 
in a big 122-page book entitled, “Minne- 
sota Farm Facts and Figures,” published 
by The Farmer, of St. Paul. Other 
crops in wide variety, including millions 
of bushels of potatoes, wheat, oats,*bar- 
ley, rye, corn and fruit, together with 
dairy*products, makes the income of the 
average Minnesota farmer one to be en- 
vied by most city dwellers, and the ex- 
tremely low percentage of illiteracy indi- 
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cates an unusually rich market for 
everything that makes life worth while 
in other states and cities. A better con- 
ception of Minnesota’s possible demand 
for your products will follow a study of 
these interesting figures. 


House organs that continually plead, 
argue, exhort and urge the reader to 
“buy my goods,” seldom get very far in 
that reader-interest which builds good- 
will and, indirectly—almost incidentally 
—increases the demand for the pub- 
lisher’s goods! And yet so many house 
magazines are full to overflowing with 
obvious propaganda that it is a real 
pleasure to find one house organ editor 
who evidently knows his business. 

Such a man is the editor of “Better 
Advertising,” a little monthly publica- 
tion sent free to those on the mailing 
list of the Ben C. Pittsford Company, ad- 
vertising typographers, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. You will be entertained 
and informed about a great many things 
that have no tangible connection with 
Pittsford’s business, if you request a 
place on his list of “friendly prospects.” 


Speaking of house organs reminds us 
that many of our readers would appre- 
ciate having the address of “The Hough- 
ton Line,” generally conceded to be one 
of the most successful and interesting 
house magazines published. The editor, 
or “near-editor,” as he calls himself, has 
an Abe Martin-ish style of expressing 
homely truths in an interesting way that 
gets under the skin. “The Line” is “pub- 
lished spasmodically, as often as the 
‘near-editor’ has a spasm of thought of 
sufficient intensity,” and you can get on 
the mailing list by addressing E. F. 
Houghton & Company, P. O. Box 3078, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The FPoughton Com- 
pany manufactures a line of leathers and 
oils for the industries. 


Possibly you may gain a better con- 
ception of the influence of the younger 
generation in the commercial acceptance 
of your products by reading “The Story 
of the Bayne Family,” an exceedingly 
well written and attractive booklet pub- 
lished by The Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can. How the changing order of the 
times, bringing the youthful members of 
the family into greater prominence, with 
new wants, new desires, and new ambi- 
tions to be realized is told in this fic- 
titious, but true-to-life story of an 
American family group. The influence 
of the more progressive daily newspaper, 
with features and departments appeal- 
ing directly to youthful readers is natur 
ally a part of the story. Copies of the 
book may be obtained by addressing the 
Advertising Department of the paper. 


Clever 


Approach 


Stories in the 
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S en @ Yr: SALESOLOGY Magazine 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 
* Chicago, Ill. 
@ Please send me a copy of your September issue con- 
taining the clever approach stories. No obligation. 
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HOTEL 
TULLER 


Headquarters for 
Old Colony Club 


Association 


European Plan 


A. McKendrick, Mgr. 


Cafeteria Cafeala Carte Men’s Grill 


A sure way to kill 
a salesman’s love 
for his job is to 
expect him to put 
up at a second rate 


hotel 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


DETROIT, MICH. Cleveland, Ohio 


Discriminating sales ex- 
ecutives and their sales- 
men prefer the Cleveland. 


Detroit Automobile Club Strictly modern in every 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ respect. Serv-a-dor equip- 


ment in all rooms. Floor 
clerks on each floor. 


1000 Rooms—1000 Baths 


600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double Plan your next conven- 
Sample Room, $5.00 per Day tion and make your ap- 


pointments at the Cleve- 
land. 


E. M. BUEL, Gen. Mgér. 


Hotel. 


Wonderful dining rooms, 


HOTEL LINCOLN THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Lincoln Squere : Indianapolis, Ind. 10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
Fifteen stories of comfort and Largest and Finest Hotel in the Northwest 
luxury! Sales Managers are awaking to the possibilities 
400 Rooms—400 Baths, circu- le: ~~ eae 
lating ice water. The Rotary One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys and 


Amusement Rooms 
TARIFF 
75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 


Coffee Shop and Soda Fountain $3.00 for two 
“You will feel at home at 325 Rooms — care $2.50 for one person 
i 3.50 for two 
The Lincoln” 200 Rooms — Spy $3.00 for one person 
4.00 for two 
WM. R. SECKER, General Manager Others on Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


Bo. = 


N the very center of 
the business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda- 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices. 

S. J. WHITMORE, 

hairman 
JOSEPH REICHL, 
-P. and Gen. Mgr. 


500 ROOMS Jos. R. Dumont, Mer. Hotel Baltimore 


For the Sales Manager 
Who Travels 


Hotel construction throughout the 
South continues on a widespread scale. 
The new Hotel Francis at Macon, 
Georgia, is nearing completion and like- 
wise the Southland Hotel in the same 
city. 

Nashville is to have a _ twelve-story 
hotel in the downtown district and the 
Brown Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky, is 
being rushed to completion. This new 
building, having 200 guest rooms, will be 
opened to the public November 1st. In 
Tulsa the twenty-story Mayo Hotel, 
costing two and a half million dollars, is 
under construction and it is expected to 
be one of the most magnificent and 
largest hotels in the entire West. 


A new development in bus transporta- 
tion on the Pacific Coast is foreseen in 
the announcement that Pickwick Stage 
Company is to have a chain of ter- 
minals extending from the southern end 
of California to Portland, Oregon. The 
cost of these terminals is estimated at 
$5,000,000 and several of them will con- 
tain small hotels, while all of them will 
have dining rooms and rest rooms. 


Brooklyn is to have a big addition to 
the Hotel St. George, which will bring 
this old conservative hotel into a class 
with any of those in New York City. 
The alterations costing $2,700,000 will 
add 341 rooms and baths to the old 
building, bringing the total up to 1,094. 
The lobby will be remodeled and refin- 
ished, and the ballroom will be made one 
of the finest in the state. 


The salesman or sales executive mak- 
ing Charlotte, North Carolina, will be 
interested to know that in leaving this 
progressive city, he can ride in motor 
busses in every direction. A new bus 
line, recently opened by the White Motor 
Stages, Inc., will operate busses holding 
twenty-one passengers, between Char- 
lotte and Greensboro, a distance of 100 
miles. Another company has service be- 
tween Asheville and Charlotte, while 
scores of shorter lines touch all the small 
towns in Charlotte’s trading territory. 


Coincident with the news that after a 
delay of several years, work will soon 
begin on the Alexander-Hamilton Hotel, 
a United Hotel in Paterson, New Jersey, 
comés the announcement from E. M. 
Statler that bids will be received for his 
new Boston house within thirty days. 
Plans call for a 1,350 room house to 
cost ten millions. 


Better Booklets for Less Money 


5000 BASure%| 5000 Feats 
34x64, printed on $70|° 6 x9 9, printed en 
good Enamel ed paper Pe viene paper 


00 8-page booklets, $25 ee 4-page folders, ay 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterh 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., — 
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OF AMERICA 


fpaeuk Rockwell, Vie-bres 


4, | She Hallmark of. Hospitality \ <i eikeare’ oman 


UNITED HOTELS 


are in Big Business Cities 
EVENTEEN modern, fireproof hotels of this famous 


chain are centrally located in the larger cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
now in the course of construction in New York, Seattle, 
Paterson and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The man in business will find these hospitable hotels 
logical headquarters whenever his business takes him to 
the cities listed below. 


THE BANCROFT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles S. Averill, Mgr. 

THE TEN EYCK ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Harry R. Price, Mer. 

HOTEL UTICA UTICA, NEW YORK 

Walter Chandler, Jr., Mer. 
THE ONONDAGA SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Proctor C. Welch, Joseph E. Grogan, Mgrs. 


THE SENECA ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
B. F. Welty, Mer. 
HOTEL ROCHESTER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mer. 
THE ROBERT TREAT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr. 
THE STACY-TRENT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Charles F. Wicks, Mer 
THE iets x HARRISBURG, PENN SYLVANIA 
. S. McDonnell, Mer. 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
. Cochran, Mgr. 
THE PORTAGE AKRON, OHIO 
Harry Halfacre, Mer. 
THE DURANT FLINT, MICHIGAN 
George L. Crocker, Mer. 
THE MOUNT ROYAL MONTREAL, CANADA 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mgr. 


KING EDWARD HOTEL TORONTO, CANADA 
L. S. Muldoon, Mgr. 


ROYAL ceemmeees HAMILTON, CANADA 
. E. Carter, Mer. 


PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL WINDSOR, CANADA 
. B. Foote, Mer. 


THE CLIFTON NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
Under Construction 

THE ROOSEVELT NEW YORK CITY 

THE OLYMPIC SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON PATERSON, N. J. 

THE NIAGARA NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


THE LAWRENCE, 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


= ocean 


ae esident mn ig M. Johnson 

H. O” Na Gen. Mgr. Canadian Hotels " 
Executive Offices 

25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


Four new hotels are 


H tues i 
pe ttt 
mens 

7 i 


Leslie Kincatd, Vice-President 


—. 


THE CLI - 
Or, FALLS CANADA 
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<a Get Quick Action 


You can’t imagine what efficiency 
really is until you visualize your work 
on charts or maps with 


MOORE MAPTACKS 


50 Colors 5 Sizes 


Send One Dollar for samples of Maptacks 

in ten different colors, with simple direc- 

tions, and suggestions how to use them, 
A copy of ‘‘System Simplified’’ 


showing Color Ch Sam- 
sowtan, Cost art and Sam Maptacks 


will 
Moore Push-Pin Co. tell: 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
Mfrs. of the World-Famous Moore 
Push-Pins, Push-less Hangers, Thumb- 
tacks and Signals. 


Weekly Sales 
Map-Bulletin 
into Every 
Territory 


Nothing visualizes sales_ situations so 
clearly and forcefully as sales records and 
quotas displayed in map form. You will find 
a weekly map sales bulletin a tremendous 
stimulus. The new Graphic U. S. Maps 
have convenient key to colors and shadings. 
Good white stock ; takes water color. 8144x11 
inches, 50c per dozen; $3.00 per hundred. 
17x22 inches, $2.25 per dozen; $10.00 per 
hundred. 


The Graphic Press *°"ictt.' ites" 


Sales Managers 


Stimulate 

contest. 

cial auto contest cartoon 

bulletin — contests planned 

to fit your needs by our 
a sales contest expert. 


sales with a 
Ask for our spe- 


business Cartoon Service 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Sales Contest Dept. 


Lightning Letter Openers 


Motor driven and hand operated models. 
A most efficient and convenient aid and 
a time and labor saver in the mail de- 
partment. 

No obligation is assumed in making a 
trial of the machine. 


E.A. KIRKLAND, Sales Representative 
Tel.Wabash 2462 4405S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Handy Expense Books | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
anleaman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 S00 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


ll ee MASSIE, Inc., — 


O. Box 1837-8 Richmond, V y 


ADVERTISING 


IN“SELLING AND frootcrios 


USE PHOTOSTATS 
Testimonials, Satan. <7 Preserve the Soyie- - 
ports, M Rapi waysanyeise. 
eile” ie Ne platen re anysize. ~, 4. <4 
quired. Submi an origin inal sketch. 


Coanianesidd Photo Print Co. 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


1164 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 36c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT SALES AND ADVERTISING 
manager in Chicago. Young man, 30; excellent 
record with high grade organizations. Extensive 
knowledge of sales and advertising methods. Can 
handle men and write g copy. University 
training. Loyal, intelligent, aggressive. At 
present assistant to president of small manufac- 
turing concern in charge of advertising and sales. 
Will start at less than present salary of $3,600 
for opportunity of working with a good man and 
for a coming concern. Address Box 958, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
with New England grocery trade desires to act as 
manufacturers representative for lines with a 
quick turnover. Would be able to increase sales 
of products which now have a small distribution 
in this territory. Would prefer to handle mer- 
chandise that could be sold direct to well rated 
grocers through jobbers. Commission basis. Ad- 
dress, P. O. Box 2031, Boston, Mass. 


AM EMPLOYED AT PRESENT AND UNDER- 
stand my work is satisfactory but am looking for 
a better job, not a position, in sales work direct- 
ing sales or assisting sales manager or district 
sales supervisor—where hard work, the best ef- 
forts and results mean promotion. Young enough 
to have enthusiasm, energy, aggressiveness and 
tenacity; can produce, but old enough in years 
and experience with executive ability to manage 
office and men. A personal interview and actual 
engagement with results the best evidence. Ad- 
dress Box 956, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


CREDIT MANAGER, SEEKING GREATER 
opportunity, desires to make new connection. Now 
employed by large hardware jobber in the north- 
west. Ten years’ experience manufacturing and 
jobbing credits. University law graduate. Aged 
thirty-five. Excellent record. Future more im- 
portant than salary. Box 950, SALES MANAGE- 


MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALESWOMAN—I AM 25 YEARS OF AGE 
and at present employed as secretary to a promi- 
nent business man but I am eager to get back into 
the selling game, at which I have had successful 
experience. Please let me know if you can offer 
me a position in New York City. Box 954, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


5,000 INQUIRIES SECURED DAILY FOR 
one client, twenty per cent orders averaging $125. 
Twenty-five years’ direct-mail experience writing 
letters, circulars, booklets, mapping out local and 
national campaigns, producing $50 to $50,000 
daily sales. Submit in detail your problems for 
free diagnosis. Ten years’ sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 

SUCCESS IN BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
affairs! character by handwriting and fea- 
tures. Conlin System. Low price for entire 
course. Write, H. E. Conlin, Dept. H, 21 St. 
John’s Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAPITAL IN ANY AMOUNT ..MAY BE 
raised »y reaching selected investors direct by 
mail. Twenty years’ experience planning sales 
campaigns and writing investment advertising. 
Submit outline of your business problem for free 
suggestions, samples of my work and booklet, 
“How to Raise Capital.” Gardner Advertising 
Service, B-510 Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


A WELL. ESTABLISHED DINNERWARE 
pottery wants sales manager who is experienced 
and successful in organizing and managing a na- 
tional sales force calling on the small general 
stores as well as the larger trade. In reply men- 
tion age and salary expected, also how employed 
at the present time. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address Box 960, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Il 

DIVISION SALES AGENCY; ESTABLISHED 
international concern. Position pays on commis- 
sion basis approximately $10,000 a year. $1,000 
capital required. Outline experience _ briefly. 
United Creditors’ Association, U. C. A. Building, 
16th and Oxford Sts., Los Angeles, California. 


A Business 

Card That is 

Never Thrown 
Away 


Clason Midget Road Maps fold 
up into covers the size and 
card. 


shape of a _ business 


(31%4x2% in.) 


Used as a salesman’s card they 


. Always attract favorable at- 
tention. 


. Are preserved—never thrown 
away. 
Are frequently carried by 
your customers or prospects 
in their vest pockets—a per- 
petual reminder of your 
salesman’s name, address and 
business. 


Often secure an interview, if 
for no other purpose than to 
ask questions about the “map 
card.” 


The Appeal is Universal 


Good for all kinds of business and 
all types of men and women, in all 
walks of life. 


The Clason Midget State Maps 
open up about 9x12 in. They show 
cities, towns, rivers, paved auto 
roads and other highways with 
distances between towns and pole 
markings. Are clear, legible 
miniatures of our famous automo- 
bile maps, 


A Map for Every State—Send for Free Sample 


THE CLASON MAP CO. 


431 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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